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PREFACE 


The  seventh  number  of  Lights  to  Literature  by  Grades 
is  composed  of  complete  masterpieces  from  British  and 
American  authors.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  provide  a 
variety  of  standard  literature  suitable  for  use  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  at  this  age  that  the 
pupil's  habits  of  reading  are  being  rapidly  determined,  and 
the  selections  have  been  chosen  Avith  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing him  the  sources  of  good  literature,  and  of  furnishing 
him  reading  matter  from  these  sources. 

The  pupil's  taste  for  reading  is  not  to  be  discouraged. 
Nor  is  a  desire  for  trashy  reading  cured  by  condemning 
what  is  bad  or  by  praising  what  is  good.  The  reading  of 
these  selections  will  go  a  long  way  towards  stimulating  a 
genuine  love  for  good  literature. 

To  aid  the  teacher  in  securing  the  best  results  from  the 
use  of  this  book,  a  set  of  "Notes"  on  the  various  selections 
is  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume.  These  contain 
information  on  difficult  points  of  the  text,  suggestions  as 
to  its  proper  treatment  and  study,  and  questions  designed 
to  awaken  the  pupil's  thought  and  to  assist  him  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  matter  read. 

While  the  distinct  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  furnish 
reading  that  will  foster  the  pupil's  taste  for  good  literature, 
a  number  of  the  selections  will  afford  valuable  assistance 
to  the  work  in  United  States  history  usually  done  in  this 
grade. 

The  portraits  and  biographical  sketches  have  been  pre- 
pared especially  for  this  book.  The  portraits  are  authentic, 
and  will  assist  the  pupil  to  a  better  realization  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  different  authors.      The  biographical  sketches 
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4  PREFACE. 

are  worthy  of  careful  attention,  ami  will  furnish  valuable 
reading  in  themselves.  They  present  accurate  and  charac- 
teristic pictures  of  the  authors  which  will  incite  the  pupil 
to  further  study  of  their  lives  and  writings. 

The  selections  from  Longfellow  and  Whittier  are  used 
by  special  arrangement  with,  and  permission  of,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  the  authorized  jiublishers  of  the  writings  of 
these  authors. 

The  authorized  publishers  of  other  authors'  works  which 
appear  herein,  and  to  whom  we  gratefully  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  for  material  used,  are  as  follows  : 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,        Authorized  publishers  of  the  works  of  Bryant. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  "  "  "  "      Irving. 

TheCassell  Piililishing  Co.,   "  •  "  "     O'Reilly. 

J.   K.  A. 
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1794-1878. 


Washington  Irving  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  were  pioneers 
in  American  literature.  Other  Americans  had  written  on  English 
subjects,  and  according  to  Engli.sh  standards,  but  Irving  and  Bryant 
saw  the  ix)ssibilities  in  subjects  of  distinctly  American  life. 

Bryant  was  born  in  Cummington,  ^lass.,  in  the  tifth  year  of  our 
National  Government.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  while  there  he  composed  his  best-known  poem.  His  father 
was  a  country  doctor,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
Among  his  mother's  ancestry  were  John  Alden  and  Priscilla,  whose 
courtship  has  been  told  in  verse  by  another  descemhint  and  iMiet. 
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10  BRYANT. 

As  a  child  be  was  physically  weak,  and  as  a  consequence  was 
compelled  to  adopt  regular  habits  of  living.  For  physical  weakness, 
a  strong  mental  nature  afforded  compensation.  At  sixteen  months  of 
age  be  knew  the  letters  of  the;  alphabet ;  when  ten  years  old  he 
received  a  ninepenny  coin  from  bis  grandfather  for  a  "rimed  version 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job."  In  two  months  after  begin- 
ning the  Greek  alphabet  he  bad  read  eveiy  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  ' '  Thanatopsis  "  was  composed  before  its  author  was  nineteen 
years  old. 

In  1810  Bryant  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Williams  College 
and  remained  two  terms,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  left  with  the 
intention  of  entering  Yale,  but  to  the  poet's  lasting  regret,  bis  plan 
for  a  college  course  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  next  ten  years  of  Bryant's  life  were  given  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  law,  a  profession  not  to  his  taste,  and  in  which  he  was 
not  a  success.  While  thus  engaged,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "forced 
to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men."  While  practicing  law  at  Great 
Barrington,  he  met  the  "fairest  of  the  rural  maids,"  Miss  Frances 
Fairchild,  whom  he  married  in  1821.  For  nearly  half  a  centuiy  she 
was  the  "good  angel  of  his  life."  Read  in  this  connection  "The  Future 
Life,"  "The  Life  That  Is,"  and  "October,  1866." 

In  1825  Bryant  moved  to  New  York  City.  As  editor  of  the  New 
York  Review,  a  new  magazine,  which  had  a  short  and  unsuccessful 
career,  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Cooper,  Halleck,  and  other 
congenial  spirits.  The  following  year  be  became  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Evening  Post,  and  three  years  later  its  editor,  which  position 
he  held  for  over  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Brj'ant  made  four  extended  journeys  to  Europe,  and  wrote 
"Letters  from  a  Traveller,"  "Letters  from  the  East."  and  "Letters 
from  Spain  and  Other  Countries."  His  "Orations  and  Addresses"  are 
largely  commemorative  of  prominent  men,  as  of  AVasbington  Irving 
and  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  He  translated  many  poems  from  other 
languages,  and  his  translations  of  Homer's  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey" 
are  still  extensively  read.  His  power  of  interpreting  the  deeper  mean- 
ings of  Nature,  and  of  expressing  them  in  melodious  verse,  is  his  most 
notable  characteristic. 


THE  ANTIQUITY   OF  FREEDOM. 

Here  are  old  trees,  tall  oaks,  aud  gnarled  pines. 

That  stream  with  gray-green  mosses ;   here  the  ground 

Was  never  trenched  by  spade,  and  flowers  spring  up 

Unsown,  and  die  ungathered.     It  is  sweet 

To  linger  here,  among  the  flitting  birds 

And  leaping  squirrels,  wandering  brooks,  and  winds 

That  shake  the  leaves,  and  scatter,  as  they  jiass, 

A  fragrance  from  the  cedars,  thickly  set 

With  pale-blue  berries.     In  these  peaceful  shades  — 

Peaceful,  unpruned,  immeasurably  old  — 

My  thoughts  go  up  the  long  dim  path  of  years. 

Back  to  the  earliest  days  of  liberty. 

0  Freedom !   thou  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 

A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs. 

And  wavy  tresses  gushing  from  the  cap 

With  which  the  Roman  master  crowned  his  slave 

When  he  took  off  the  gyves.     A  bearded  man. 

Armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou  ;   one  mailed  hand 

Grasps    the    broad    shield,    and    one    the    sword ;    thy 

brow. 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars  ;    thy  massive  limbs 
Are    strong    with    struggling.      Power    at    thee    has 

launched 
His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnings  smitten  thee  ; 
They    could    not    quench    the    life    thou    hast    from 

heaven  ; 
Merciless  Power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep, 
And  his  swart  armorers,  by  a  thousand  fires. 
Have    forged    thy    chain ;    yet,  while    he   deems   thee 

bound, 
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12  BRYANT. 

The  links  are  shivered,  and  the  prison  walls 
Fall  outward  ;   terribly  thou  springest  forth, 
As  springs  the  flame  above  a  burning  pile, 
And  shoutest  to  the  nations,  who  return 
Thy  shoutings,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies. 

Thy  birthright  was  not  given  by  human  hands  : 

Thou  wert  twin-born  with  man.     In  pleasant  fields, 

"While  yet  our  race  was  few,  thou  sat'st  with  him. 

To  tend  the  quiet  flock  and  watch  the  stars. 

And  teach  the  reed  to  utter  simple  airs. 

Thou  by  his  side,  amid  the  tangled  wood. 

Didst  war  upon  the  panther  and  the  wolf, 

His  only  foes  ;  and  thou  with  him  didst  draw 

The  earliest  furrow  on  the  mountain  side. 

Soft  with  the  deluge.     Tyranny  himself. 

Thy  enemy,  although  of  reverend  look. 

Hoary  with  many  years,  and  far  obeyed, 

Is  later  born  than  thou  ;   and  as  he  meets 

The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye. 

The  usurper  trembles  in  his  fastnesses. 

Thou  shalt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
But  he  shall  fade  into  a  feebler  age  — 
Feebler,  yet  subtler  :   he  shall  weave  his  snares, 
And  spring  them  on  thy  careless  steps,  and  clap 
His  Avithered  hands,  and  from  their  ambush  call 
His  hordes  to  fall  upon  thee.     He  shall  send 
Quaint  maskers,  wearing  fair  and  gallant  forms 
To  catch  thy  gaze,  and  uttering  graceful  words 
To  charm  thy  ear ;  while  his  sly  imps,  by  stealth, 
Twine  round    thee    threads   of   steel,  light    thread    on 

thread, 
Tliat  grow  to  fetters ;  or  bind  down  thy  arms 
With  chains  concealed  in  chaplets.     Oh  I  not  yet 


SONG  OF  MAliWX'S  MEN.  18 

Miiyest  thou  unbmcc  thy  corselet,  uoi-  hiy  hy  *" 

Tliy  svvortl  ;  nor  yet,  0  Freedom  !  close  thy  lids 

III  slumber  ;  for  thiue  enemy  never  sleeps. 

And  thou  must  watch  jind  comhut  till  the  day 

Of  tlie  new  earth  aiul  heaven.      Hut  wouldst  thou  rest 

Awhile  from  tumult  and  the  frauds  of  men,  '^'' 

These  old  and  friendly  solitudes  invite 

Thy  visit.     They,  while  yet  the  forest  trees 

Were  young  upon  the  unviolated  earth, 

And  yet  the  moss  stains  on  the  rock  were  new, 

Beheld  thy  glorious  childhood,  and  rejoiced.  ™ 


SONG   OF   MARION'S   MEN. 

Our  band  is  few  but  true  and  tried, 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold  ; 
The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood. 

Our  tent  the  cypress-tree; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us. 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines. 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  English  soh.ftti^ 
That  little  dread  us  near  ! '' 

On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 
A  strange  and  sudden  fear : 


14  BRYANT. 

When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire, 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain, 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again  ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind. 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil  : 
We  talk  the  battle  over. 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout. 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up. 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves, 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads  — 
The  glitter  of   their  rifles. 

The  scampering  of   their  steeds. 
'T  is  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain  ; 
T  is  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  the  tossing  nume. 
A  moment  -ji  the  British  camp  — 

A  moment  —  and  away 
Back  to  tiie  pathless  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND.  16 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broail  Santee, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs; 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of   summer. 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 

And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton, 

Forever,  from  our  shore.  ' 


TO   THE   EVENING   WIND. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 

That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day, 
Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow  ; 

Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play,  H 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now,  ^  ■! 

Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their  spray,  ''\ 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  welcome  thee 
To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea  I 

Nor  I  alone ;  a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ;  " 

And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade  ;  go  forth,  '* 

God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  ! 
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16  BRYANT. 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  witli  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest. 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast : 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  where  the  o'ershadowing  branches  sweep  the  gi-ass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee  ;  thou  slialt  kiss  the  child  asleep. 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep  ; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  l)ed. 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  swoej). 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go  —  but  the  circle  of  eternal  change. 

Which  is  the  life  of  Nature,  shall  restore. 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 
Tiiee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more ; 

Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 
Shall  tell  the  homesick  mariner  of  the  shore  ; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 


TO   A   WATERFOWL. 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  jiursue 

Tiiy  solitary  way  'i 


TO  A   WATERFOWL.  17 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide,  ' 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean-side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  tliat  pathless  coast  — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air —  ' 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weai'y,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;   reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of   heaven  ' 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  has  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

lie  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


30 
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1783-1859. 

To  Washington  Irving  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
American  whose  work  in  the  field  of  general  literature  received  cor- 
dial recognition.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  a  few  months 
previous  to  its  evacuation  by  the  British,  and  given  the  name  of  the 
victorious  General  because,  a.s  his  mother  said.  "Washington's  work 
is  (juded,  and  the  child  shall  be  named  after  him.  " 

Irving's  father  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  his  mother  in  England, 
yet  lie  was  himself  an  ardent  American,  proud  of  his  country's  ideals 
and  principles.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  New  York,  and  to  his 
cottage  home  of  Sunnyside,  at  Tarrytown,  a  small  village  near  his 
native  city.     Circumstances,  however,  led  him  to  spend  much  of  his 
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life  iu  Europe,  and  the  list  of  bis  works  includes  many  books  dealing 
with  England  and  Spain,  as  well  as  those  descriptive  of  American  life 
and  tradition. 

Circumstances  at  one  time  almost  took  him  into  law  ;  at  another, 
into  business,  and  at  still  another,  into  politics,  but  he  was  saved  from 
each  of  these  and  for  a  work  of  much  greater  value  to  himself  and 
to  the  world. 

"A  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrieh  Knickerbocker,"  appeared  in 
1809,  and  l)rought  its  author  into  prominence  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  humorous  parody  of  the  annals  of  the  Dutch  in  New 
Amsterdam,  and  treats  of  their  manners  and  customs  in  a  kindly  iron- 
ical vein.  The  "History"  was  received  with  general  enthusia.sm,  ex- 
cepting the  protests  made  by  a  few  descendants  of  the  founders  of  the 
Dutch  Colony. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  of  1813  Irving  went  to  England,  and 
while  there  wrote  the  essays  in  the  "Sketch  Book,"  but  sent  them  to 
America  for  their  first  publication.  In  this  book  are  found  the 
stories  which  opened  up  the  beauties  of  the  Catskills  and  of  the 
Hudson,  and  other  stories  which  gave  a  new  interest  to  many  Eng- 
lish places  and  customs.  He  was  well  fitted  for  bringing  about  more 
friendly  relations  between  England  and  the  United  States,  as  he  knew 
well  the  peoples  of  both  countries,  and  they  in  turn  loved  and  trusted 
him. 

Three  years  were  spent  in  Spain  collecting  material  for  the  "Life 
of  Columbus,"  and  four  years  at  another  time  as  United  States  Min- 
ister. His  api)ointment  as  minister  he  accepted  more  as  a  matter  of 
duty  than  of  desire,  and  at  the  time  was  heard  to  say:  "It  is  hard, 
very  hard,  yet  I  must  try  to  bear  it."  He  gave  up  his  mission  in 
1846  and  returned  to  his  pleasant  cottage  of  Sunnyside.  Here  he 
spent  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  happy  life,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  he  loved,  and  near  the  Sleepy  Hollow  he  had  celebrated. 
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FOUND  AMONG   THE   PAPERS   OP  THE   LATE   DIKDllK'H    KNICKERBOCKER. 

A  pleasiug  land  of  drowsy  head  it  was. 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half -shut  eye; 

And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
Forever  thishlng  round  a  summer  sky. 

—  Castle  of  Indolence. 

In  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious  coves  which  indent 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  broad  expansion 
of  the  river  denominated  by  the  ancient  Dutch  navigators  the 
Tappan  Zee,  and  where  they  always  prudently  shortened  sail 
and  implored  the  protection  of  Saint  Nicholas  when  they  * 
crossed,  there  lies  a  small  market  town  or  rural  port,  which 
by  some  is  called  Greensburgh,  but  which  is  more  generally 
and  properly  known  by  the  name  of  Tarry  Town.  This 
name  was  given,  we  are  told,  in  former  days  by  the  good 
housewives  of  the  adjacent  country,  from  the  inveterate  pro- " 
pensity  of  their  husbands  to  linger  about  the  village  tavern 
on  market  days.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  fact,  but  merely  advert  to  it  for  the  sake  of  being 
precise  and  authentic,  Not  far  from  this  village,  perhaps 
about  two  miles,  there  is  a  little  valley,  or  rather  lap  of  '* 
land  among  high  hills,  which  is  one  of  the  quietest  places 
in  the  whole  world.  A  small  brook  glides  through  it,  with 
just  murmur  enough  to  lull  one  to  repose ;  and  the  occa- 
sional whistle  of  a  quail  or  tapping  of  a  woodpecker  is 
almost  the  only  sound  that  ever  breaks  in  upon  the  uniform  *" 
tranquillity. 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  stripling,  my  tirst  exploit  in 
squirrel-shooting  was  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut  trees  that 
shades  one  side  of  the  Talley.  I  had  wandered  into  it  at 
noontime,  when  all  nature  is  peculiarly  quiet,  and  was*" 
startled  by  the  roar  of  my  own  gun,  as  it  broke  the  Sab- 
bath stillness  around,  and  was  prolonged  and  reverberated 
by  the  angry  echoes.     If  ever  I  sliould  wisli  for  a  retreat 
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whither  I  might  steal  from  the  world  and  its  distractions, 
and  dream  quietly  away  the  remnant  of  a  troubled  life,   I  ^ 
know  of  none  more  promising  than  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  descendants  from  the 
original  Dutch  settlers,  this  sequestered  glen  has  long  been 
known  by  tlie  name  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  its  rustic  lads'* 
are  called  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the  neigh- 
boring country,  A  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang 
over  the  land,  and  to  pervade  tiie  very  atmosphere.  Some 
say  that  the  place  was  bewitched  by  a  High  German  doctor, 
during  the  early  days  of  the  settlement ;  others,  that  an  ** 
old  Indian  chief,  the  prophet  or  wizard  of  his  tribe,  held 
his  jiowwows  there  before  the  country  was  discovered  by 
Master  Hendrick  Hudson.  Certain  it  is,  the  place  still 
continues  under  the  sway  of  some  witching  power,  that 
holds  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  tiie  good  people,  causing  ** 
them  to  walk  in  a  continual  reverie.  They  are  given  to 
all  kinds  of  marvelous  beliefs ;  are  subject  to  trances  and 
visions,  and  frecpiently  see  strange  sights,  and  hear  music 
and  voices  in  the  air.  The  whole  neighborhood  abounds 
with  local  tales,  haunted  spots,  and  twilight  superstitions;*** 
stars  shoot  and  meteors  glare  oftener  across  the  valley  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  the  nightmare,  with 
her  whole  ninefold,  seems  to  make  it  the  favorite  scene  of 
her  gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  liaunts  this  enchanted  ^ 
region,  and  seems  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  air,  is  the  apparition  of  a  figure  on  horse- 
back, without  a  head.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  ghost 
of  a  Hessian  troofjcr,  whu.^e  head  had  been  carried  away  by 
a  cannon-ball,  in  some  iianitlcss  buttle  during  the  Kevohi-'"' 
tionary  War,  and  who  is  ever  and  anon  seen  by  the  country 
folk  hurrying  along  in  the  gloom  of  night,  as  if  on  the 
wings  of   the  wind.     Uis   haunts  are   not   confined    to  the 
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valley,  but  extend  at  times  to  the  adjacent  roads,  and 
especially  to  the  vicinity  of  a  church  at  no  great  distance.  ®* 
Indeed,  certain  of  the  most  authentic  historians  of  those 
parts,  who  have  been  careful  in  collecting  and  collating  the 
floating  facts  concerning  this  spectre,  allege  that  the  body 
of  the  trooper  having  been  buried  in  the  churchj^ard,  the 
ghost  rides  forth  to  the  scene  of  battle  in  nightly  quest  of  ^" 
his  head,  and  that  the  rushing  speed  with  which  he  some- 
times passes  along  the  Hollow,  like  a  midnight  blast,  is 
owing  to  his  being  belated,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to 
the  churchyard  before  daybreak. 

Such   is   the   general  purport  of   this  legendary  supersti-" 
tion,  which  has   furnished  materials  for  many  a  wild  story 
in  that  region  of  shadows  ;  and  the  spectre  is  known  at  all 
the  country   firesides,  by  the   name  of  the  Headless  Horse- 
man of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  visionary  propensity  I  have*" 
mentioned  is  not  confined  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
valley,  but  is  unconsciously  imbibed  by  every  one  who 
resides  there  for  a  time.  However  wide  awake  they  may 
have  been  before  they  entered  that  sleepy  region,  they  are 
sure,  in  a  little  time,  to  inhale  the  witching  influence  of** 
the  air,  and  begin  to  grow  imaginative,  to  dream  dreams, 
and  see  apparitions. 

I  mention  this  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible  laud ;  for 
it  is  in  such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys,  found  here  and 
there  embosomed  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  that  •* 
population,  manners,  and  customs  remain  fixed,  while  the 
great  torrent  of  migration  and  improvement,  which  is 
making  sucli  incessant  clianges  in  other  parts  of  this  restless 
country,  sweeps  by  them  unol)sorvod.  They  are  like  those 
little  nooks  of  still  water,  wliicli  border  a  rapid  stream,*'''' 
where  we  may  see  tiie  straw  and  l)ubbk'  riding  quietly  at 
anchor,  or  slowly  revolving  in  their  mimic  harbor,  undis- 
turbed by  tlu!  rush  of  the  j)assing  cuiTcnt.     Tliough   many 
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years  have  elapsed  since  I  trod  the  drowsy  shades  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  yet  I  question  whether  I   should  not  still  find  tlie  ■"" 
same   trees   and  the  same   families  vegetating   in   its  shel- 
tered bosom. 

In  this  by-pluoe  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  remote 
period  of  American  history,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty  years 
since,  a  worthy  wight  of  the  name  of  Ichabod  Crane,  who  '"* 
sojourned,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "tarried,"  in  Sleepy 
Hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  the 
vicinity.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  State  whicli 
supplies  the  Union  with  pioneers  for  the  mind  as  well  as 
for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth  yearly  its  legions  of  frontier  "" 
woodmen « and  country  schoolmasters.  The  cognomen  of 
Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but 
exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs, 
hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that 
might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  "^ 
loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small,  and  flat  at  top, 
with  huge  ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe 
nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weather-cock  perched  upon  his 
spindle  neck  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  'him 
striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his'^ 
clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have 
mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon 
the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield. 

His  schoolhouse  was  a  low  building  of  one  large  room, 
rudely  constructed  of  logs ;  the  windows  partly  glazed,  and  '^ 
partly  patched  with  leaves  of  old  copy-books.  It  was  most 
ingeniously  secured  at  vacant  hours,  by  a  withe  twisted  in 
the  handle  of  the  door,  and  stakes  set  against  the  window 
shutters  ;  so  that  though  a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect 
ease,  he  would  find  some  embarrassment  in  getting  out, —  '** 
an  idea  most  probably  borrowed  by  the  architect,  Yost  Van 
Houten,  from  the  mystery  of  an  eelpot.  The  schoolhouse 
stood  in  a  rather  lonely  but  pleasant  situation,  just  at  the 
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foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a  brook  running  close  by,  and  a 
formidable  birch-tree  growing  at  one  end  of  it.  From  '^ 
hence  the  low  murmur  of  his  pupils'  voices,  conning  over 
their  lessons,  might  be  heard  in  a  drowsy  summer's  day 
like  the  hum  of  a  beehive  ;  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
the  authoritative  voice  of  the  master,  in  the  tone  of  menace 
or  command;  or,  peradventure,  by  the  appalling  sound  of"" 
the  birch,  as  he  urged  some  tardy  loiterer  along  the 
flowery  path  of  knowledge.  Truth  to  say,  he  was  a  consci- 
entious man,  and  ever  bore  in  mind  the  golden  maxim, 
"Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  Ichabod  Crane's 
scholars  certainly  were  not  spoiled,  "' 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he  was  one 
of  those  cruel  potentates  of  the  school  who  joy  in  the  smart 
of  their  subjects*  on  the  contrary,  he  administered  justice 
witli  discrimination  rather  than  severity  ;  taking  the  burden 
oH  the  backs  of  the  weak,  and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  '^ 
strong.  Your  mere  puny  stripling,  that  winced  at  the  least 
flourish  of  the  rod,  was  passed  by  Avith  indulgence;  but  the 
claims  of  justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double  por- 
tion on  some  little  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad-skirted  Dutch 
urchin,  who  sulked  and  swelled,  and  grew  dogged  and  sullen  '^* 
beneath  the  birch.  All  this  he  called  "'doing  his  duty  by 
their  parents";  and  he  never  inflicted  a  chastisement  with- 
out following  it  by  the  assurance,  so  consolatory  to  the 
smarting  urchin,  that  "he  would  remember  it  and  thank 
him  for  it  the  longest  day  he  had  to  live."  "" 

When  school  hours  were  over,  he  was  even  the  compan- 
ion and  playmate  of  the  larger  boys  ;  and  on  holiday  after- 
noons would  convoy  some  of  the  smaller  ones  home,,  wlio 
hapj)cned  to  have  pretty  sisters,  or  good  housewives  for 
mothers,  noted  for  tlie  comforts  of  the  cupboard.  Indeed,'** 
it  ])ehooved  him  to  keep  on  gocul  terms  with  his  pupils. 
The  revenue  arising  from  his  school  was  small,  and  would 
have  been   scarcely  sutticieut    to    furnish    him    with    daily 
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bread,  for  lie  was  a  huge  feeder,  and,  though  huik,  liad 
tlie  dihitiug  powers  of  au  auaeoiida  ;  but  to  help  out  his  "• 
maintenance,  he  was,  according  to  country  custom  in  those 
parts,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  farmers 
whose  children  he  instrui-ted.  With  these  he  lived  su(!eess- 
ively  a  week  at  a  time,  thus  going  the  rouiuls  of  tiie  neigh- 
borhood, with  all  his  worldly  etfects  tied  \\\)  in  a  cotton '"' 
handkerchief. 

That  all  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the  purses 
of  his  rustic  patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider  the  costs  of 
schooling  a  grievous  burden,  and  schoolmasters  as  mere 
drones,  he  had  various  ways  of  rendering  himself  both  use- "" 
ful  and  agreeable.  lie  assisted  the  farmers  occasionally  in 
the  lighter  labors  of  their  farms,  helped  to  make  hay, 
mended  the  fences,  took  the  horses  to  water,  drove  the 
cows  from  pasture,  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  lire.  lie 
laid  aside,  too,  all  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute  sway  *** 
with  which  he  lorded  it  in  his  little  empire,  the  school, 
and  became  wonderfully  gentle  and  ingratiating,  lie  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  mothers  by  petting  the  children, 
particularly  the  youngest ;  and  like  the  lion  bold,  which 
whilom  so  magnanimously  the  lamb  did  hold,  he  would "" 
sit  with  a  child  on  one  knee  and  rock  a  cradle  with  his 
foot  for  whole  hours  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  vocations,  he  was  the  singing- 
master  of  the  neighborhood,  and  picked  up  many  bright 
shillings  by  instructing  the  young  folks  in  psalmody.  It  "* 
was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to  him  on  Sundays,  to 
take  his  station  in  front  of  the  church  gallery,  with  a 
band  of  chosen  singers ;  where,  in  his  own  mind,  he  com- 
pletely carried  away  the  palm  from  the  parson.  Certain  it 
is,  his  voice  resounded  far  above  all  the  rest  of  the  con- '"" 
gregation ;  and  there  are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard 
in  that  church,  and  which  may  even  be  heard  half  a  mile 
off,  quite  to  the  opi)osite  side  of    the  mill-pond,  on    a   still 
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Sunday  morning,  wliicli  are  said  to  be  legitimately  de- 
scended from  the  nose  of  Icliabod  Crane.  Thus,  by  divers  ^"^ 
little  makeshifts,  in  that  ingenious  way  which  is  commonly 
denominated  "by  hook  and  by  crook,"  the  worthy  peda- 
gogue got  on  tolerably  enough,  and  was  thought  by  all 
who  understood  nothing  of  the  labor  of  headwork,  to  have 
a  wonderfully  easy  life  of  it.  *'" 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  female  circle  of  a  rural  neighborhood  ;  being 
considered  a  kind  of  idle,  gentlemanlike  personage,  of 
vastly  superior  taste  and  accomplishments  to  the  rough 
country  swains,  and,  indeed,  inferior  in  learning  only  to^'* 
the  parson.  His  appearance,  therefore,  is  apt  to  occasion 
some  little  stir  at  the  tea-table  of  a  farmhouse,  and  the 
addition  of  -a  supernumerary  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats, 
or,  peradventure,  the  parade  of  a  silver  teapot.  Our  man 
of  letters,  therefore,  was  peculiarly  happy  in  the  smiles  of*''" 
all  the  country  damsels.  How  he  would  figure  among 
them  in  the  churchyard,  between  services  on  Sundays ! 
gathering  grapes  for  them  from  the  wild  vines  that  overran 
the  surrounding  trees;  reciting  for  their  amusement  all  the 
epitaphs  on  the  tombstones';  or  sauntering,  with  a  whole  *^* 
bevy  of  them,  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  mill-pond  ; 
while  the  more  bashful  country  bumpkins  hung  sheepishly 
back,  envying  his  superior  elegance  and  address. 

From  his  half-itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of 
traveling  gazette,  carrying  tlie  whole  budget  of  local  gossip^ 
from  house  to  house,  so  that  his  appearance  was  always 
greeted  with  satisfaction.  He  was,  moreover,  esteemed  by 
the  women  as  a  man  of  great  erudition,  for  he  luid  read 
several  books  quite  through,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of 
Cotton  Mather's  '' History  of  New  England  Witchcraft,"  in  *»* 
which,  by  the  way,  he  most  firmly  and  potently  believed. 

He  was,  in   fact,   an  odd   mixture  of   small    shrewdness 
and  simple  credulity.     His  ai)petite  for  tlie   marvelous,  and 
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his  powers  of  digesting  it,  were  equally  extraordinary  ;  and 
both    had    been    increased    by    his   residence   in    this   spell-  **" 
bound  region.    No  tale  was  too  gross  or  monstrous  for  his 
capacious  swallow.     It  was  often  his  delight,  after  his  school 
was   dismissed   in    the  afternoon,    to  stretch  himself  on  the 
rich  bed  of  clover  bordering  the  little  brook  that  whimpered 
by  his  schoolhouse,  and  there  con  over  old  Alather's  direful  ^* 
tales,  until  the  gathering  dusk  of  evening  made  the  printed 
page  a  mere  mist  before  his  eyes.     Then  as  he  wended  his 
way   by    swamp    and    stream    and    awful    woodland,    to   the 
farmhouse  where  he  happened  to  be  quartered,  every  sound 
of    nature,    at    that   witching    hour,    fluttered    his    excited  ^^ 
imagination, —  the    moan   of    the    whip-poor-will   from   the 
hillside,  the  boding  cry  of  the  tree  toad,  that  harbinger  of 
storm,  the  dreary  hooting  of  the  screech  owl,  to  the  sudden 
rustling    in    the    thicket    of    birds    frightened     from    their 
roost.     The  fireflies,  too,  which  sparkled  most  vividly  in  the  *** 
darkest   places,    now    and     then    startled    him,  as    one    of 
uncommon  brightness  Avould  stream  across  his  path  ;  and  if, 
by  chance,  a  huge  blockhead  of   a  beetle  came  winging  his 
blundering  flight  against  him,  the  poor  varlet  was  ready  to 
give  up  the  ghost,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  struck  with  a^'° 
witch's  token.     His  only  resource  on  such  occasions,  either 
to  drown   thought   or   drive   away  evil   spirits,  was  to  sing 
psalm  tunes ;    and   the    good    people    of    Sleepy  Hollow,  as 
they   sat   by   their    doors  of  an  evening,  were  often   filled 
with  awe  at  hearing  his  nasal  melody,  "in  linked  sweetness**^ 
long   drawn   out,"   floating   from    the   distant  hill  or  along 
the  dusky  road. 

Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was  to  pass 
lung  winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch  wives,  as  they  sat 
8})inning  by  the  fire,  with  a  row  of  a])i)les  roasting  and  splut-*"" 
tering  along  the  hearth,  and  listen  to  their  marvelous  tales 
of  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  haunted  fields,  and  haunted 
brooks,    and    haunted    bridges,    and     haunted    houses,  and 
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particularly  of  the  headless  horsemau,  or  Galloping  Hessian 
of  the  Hollow,  as  they  sometimes  called  him.  He  would"® 
delight  them  equally  by  his  anecdotes  of  witchcraft,  and  of 
the  direful  omens  and  portentous  sights  and  sounds  in  the 
air,  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  times  of  Connecticut ; 
and  would  frighten  them  woefully  with  speculations  upon 
comets  and  shooting  stars ;  and  Avitli  the  alarming  fact  that  ^*" 
the  world  did  absolutely  turn  round,  and  that  they  were 
half   the  time  topsy-turvy  ! 

But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  snugly 
cuddling  in  the  chimney  corner  of  a  chamber  that  was  all 
of  a  ruddy  glow  from  the  crackling  wood  fire,  and  where,  ^ 
of  course,  no  spectre  dared  to  show  its  face,  it  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  terrors  of  his  subsequent  walk  home- 
Avards.  What  fearful  shapes  and  shadows  beset  his  path, 
amidst  the  dim  and  ghastly  glare  of  a  snowy  night!  "With 
what  wistful  look  did  he  eye  every  treml)ling  ray  of  light  ■^'*' 
streaming  across  the  waste  fields  from  some  distant  window! 
How  often  was  he  appalled  by  some  shrub  covered  with 
snow,  which,  like  a  sheeted  spectre,  beset  his  very  path! 
How  often  did  he  shrink  with  curdling  awe  at  the  sound 
of  his  own  steps  on  the  frosty  crust  beneath  his  feet ;  and  '^^ 
dread  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  lest  he  should  behold  some 
uncouth  being  tramping  close  behind  him!  and  how  often 
was  he  thrown  into  complete  dismay  by  some  rushing  blast, 
howling  among  the  trees,  in  the  idea  that  it  was  the  Gal- 
loping Hessian  on  one  of  his  nightly  scourings!  *•" 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night, 
phantoms  of  the  mind  that  walk  in  darkness;  and  though 
he  had  seen  many  sj)ectres  iji  liis  time,  and  been  more 
than  once  beset  by  Satan  in  divers  shapes,  in  his  lonely 
perambulations,  yet  daylight  put  an  end  to  all  these  evils  ;^ 
and  he  would  have  passed  a  i)loasant  life  of  it,  in  despite 
of  the  Devil  and  all  his  works,  if  his  path  had  not  been 
crossed   by  a  being   that  causes   more  perplexity  to  mortal 
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nuin    than    ghosts,   goblins,  and    tlie  wliole  race  of  \vit('hos 
put  together,  and  that  was — a  woman.  "" 

Among  tho  musical  disciples  who  jisscmblod,  one  even- 
ing in  each  week,  to  receive  his  instructions,  in  psalmody, 
was  Katrina  \'an  Tassel,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  a 
substantial  Dutch  farmer.  She  was  a  blooming  lass  of 
fresh  eighteen;  plump  as  a  partridge;  ripe  and  melting  ^'^ 
and  rosy-cheeked  as  one  of  her  father's  peaches,  and  uni- 
versally famed,  not  merely  for  her  beauty,  but  her  vast 
expectations.  She  was  withal  a  little  of  a  coquette,  as 
might  be  perceived  even  in  her  dress,  which  was  a  mixture 
of  ancient  and  modern  fashions,  as  most  suited  to  set  off  •''^'' 
her  charms.  She  wore  the  ornaments  of  pure  yellow  gold, 
which  her  great-great-grandmother  had  ])rouglit  over  from 
Saardam ;  the  tempting  stomacher  of  the  olden  time,  and 
withal  a  provokingly  short  petticoat,  to  display  the  pretti- 
est foot  and  ankle  in  the  country  round.  '"^^ 

Ichabod  Crane  liad  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  towards 
the  sex ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  so  tempting 
a  morsel  soon  found  favor  in  his  eyes,  more  especially 
after  he  had  visited  her  in  her  paternal  mansion.  Old 
Baltus  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect  picture  of  a  thriving,  con-  ^'" 
tented,  liberal-hearted  farmer.  He  seldom,  it  is  true,  sent 
either  his  eyes  or  his  thoughts  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  farm ;  but  within  those  everything  was  snug, 
happy,  and  well-conditioned.  He  was  satisfied  with  his 
wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it ;  and  piqued  himself  upon  the  ^ 
hearty  abundance,  rather  than  the  style  in  which  he  lived. 
His  stronghold  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
in  one  of  those  green,  sheltered,  fertile  nooks  in  which  the 
Dutch  farmers  are  so  fond  of  nestling.  A  great  elm  tree 
spread  its  broad  branches  over  it,  at  the  foot  of  which  ^" 
bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  water,  in 
a  little  well  formed  of  a  barrel ;  and  then  stole  sj)arkling 
away    through    the    grass,    to    a    neighboring    brook,    that 
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babbled   along  among  alders  and   dwarf   willows.     Hard  by 
the  farmhouse  was  a  vast  barn,  that  might  have  served  for^*^ 
a    church ;    every   window    and    crevice    of    which    seemed 
bursting  forth  with  the  treasures  of  the  farm ;  the  flail  was 
busily  resounding  within  it  from  morning  to  night ;  swallows 
and  martins  skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves ;  and  rows 
of  pigeons,  some  with  one  eye  turned  up,  as  if  watching^ 
tlie  Aveather,  some   with   their   heads   under   their  Avings  or 
buried   in   their   bosoms,  and   othei's    swelling,    and   cooing, 
and  bowing  about  their  dames,  Avere  enjoying  the  sunshine 
on  the  roof.     Sleek  unwieldy   porkers  Avere  grunting  in  the 
repose   and  abundance  of   their   pens,  from   Avhence   sallied  ^''^ 
forth,  noAv  and  then,  troojis  of  sucking  pigs,  as  if  to  snuff 
the  air.     A  stately  squadron  of   snoAvy  geese  Avere   riding  in 
an  adjoining  pond,  convoying   Avhole  fleets  of   ducks ;   regi- 
ments of  turkeys  Avere  gobbling  through  the  farmyard,  and 
Guinea    foAvls    fretting    about    it,    like   ill-tempered   house-  **" 
wives,    Avith    their    peevish,    discontented    cry.     Before    the 
barn    door    strutted    tlie    gallant  cock,    that    pattern    of    a 
husband,    a   warrior   and    a   fine   gentleman,    clapping    his 
burnished   wings   and   crowing   in    the   pride   and   gladness 
of    his    heart — sometimes    tearing    up    tiie   earth    Avith    his^*'* 
feet,    and   then   generously   calling   his   ever-hungry   family 
of  Avives  and   children   to  enjoy  the   rich   morsel   Avhich  he 
had  discovered. 

The  pedagogue's  mouth  Avatered  as  he  looked  upon  this 
sumptuous  promise  of  luxurious  winter  fare.  In  his  devour-''" 
ing  mind's  eye,  he  pictured  to  himself  every  roasting-pig 
running  about  Avith  a  pudding  in  his  belly,  and  an  apple  in 
his  mouth  ;  the  pigeons  were  snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  com- 
fortable pie,  and  tucked  in  Avith  a  coverlet  of  crust ;  the 
geese  Avere  swimming  in  their  own  gravy;  and  the  ducks'" 
pairing  cosily  in  dishes,  like  snug  married  couples,  Avitli  a 
decent  competency  of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porkers  he  saw 
carved   out    the   future    sleek    side   of    bacon,     and    juicy 
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relishing  ham  ;  not  a  turkey  but  lie  belield  daintily  trussed 
up,  with  its  gizzard  under  its  wing,  and,  peradventure,  a^ 
necklace  of  savory  sausages ;  and  even  bright  chanticleer 
himself  lay  sprawling  on  his  back,  in  a  side  dish,  with 
uplifted  claws,  as  if  craving  that  quarter  which  his  chival- 
rous spirit  disdained  to  ask  while  living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as  he'** 
rolled  his  great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow  lands,  the 
rich  fields  of  wheat,  of  rye,  of  buckwheat,  and  Indian  corn, 
and  the  orchards  burdened  with  ruddy  fruit,  which  sur- 
rounded the  warm  tenement  of  Van  Tassel,  his  heart 
yearned  after  the  damsel  who  was  to  inherit  these  domains,  **• 
and  his  imagination  expanded  with  the  idea,  how  they 
might  be  readily  turned  into  cash,  and  the  money  invested 
in  immense  tracts  of  wild  laud,  and  shingle  palaces  in 
the  wilderness.  Nay,  his  busy  fancy  already  realized  his 
hopes,  and  presented  to  him  the  blooming  Katrina,  with  a^'* 
whole  family  of  children,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  wagon 
loaded  with  household  trumpery,  with  pots  and  kettles 
dangling  beneath  ;  and  he  beheld  himself  bestriding  a  pac- 
ing mare,  with  a  colt  at  her  heels,  setting  out  for  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  —  or  the  Lord  knows  where  !  *^ 

When  he  entered  the  house,  the  conquest  of  his  heart 
was  complete.  It  was  one  of  those  spacious  farmhouses, 
with  high-ridged  but  lowly  sloping  roofs,  built  in  the  style 
handed  down  from  the  first  Dutch  settlers  ;  the  low  project- 
ing eaves  forming  a  piazza  along  the  front,  capable  of*"* 
being  closed  up  in  bad  weather.  Under  this  were  hung 
flails,  harness,  various  utensils  of  husbandry,  and  nets  for 
fishing  in  the  neighboring  river.  Benches  were  built  along 
the  sides  for  summer  use  ;  and  a  great  spinning  wheel  at 
one  end,  and  a  churn  at  the  other,  showed  the  various  uses"" 
to  which  this  important  porch  might  be  devoted.  From 
this  piazza  the  wondering  Ichabod  entered  the  ludl,  which 
formed   the  center  of   the  mansion,  and  the  place  of    usual 
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residence.  Here  rows  of  resplendent  pewter,  ranged  on  ji 
long  dresser,  dazzled  his  eyes.  In  one  corner  stood  a  liuge*'^ 
bag  of  wool,  ready  to  be  spun  ;  in  another,  a  (luantity  of 
linsey-woolsey  just  from  the  loom  ;  ears  of  Indian  corn, 
and  strings  of  dried  apples  and  peaches,  hung  in  gay 
festoons  along  the  walls,  mingled  with  the  gaud  of  red 
peppers ;  and  a  door  left  ajar  gave  him  a  peep  into  the  *^° 
best  parlor,  where  the  claw-footed  chairs  and  dark  mahogany 
tables  shown  like  mirrors ;  andirons,  with  their  accompany- 
ing shovel  and  tongs,  glistened  from  tlieir  covert  of  aspara- 
gus tops ;  mock-oranges  and  conch-shells  decorated  the 
mantelpiece;  strings  of  various-colored  birds'  eggs  were*^^ 
suspended  above  it ;  a  great  ostrich  egg  was  hung  from 
the  center  of  the  room,  and  a  corner  cupboard,  knowingly 
left  open,  displayed  immense  treasures  of  old  silver  and 
well-mended  china. 

From    the    moment   Ichabod   laid   his   eyes   upon    these*'" 
regions  of  delight,  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  at  an  end, 
and  his   only  study  was  how  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
peerless  daughter  of  Van  Tassel.     In  this  enterprise,  how- 
ever, he  had  more  real  difficulties  than  generally  fell  to  the 
lot  of  a  knight-errant  of  yore,  who  seldom  had  anything*^* 
but  giants,  enchanters,  fiery  dragons,  and   such  like   easily 
conquered  adversaries,  to  contend   with,  and  had   to  make 
his  way  merely  through  gates  of  iron  and  brass,  and  walls 
of  adamant  to  the  castle  keep,  where  the  lady  of  his  heart 
was  confined  ;    all   which  he  achieved  as  easily  as  a  man "" 
would  carve  his  way  to  the  center  of  a  Christmas  pie  ;  and 
then  the  lady   gave   him   her   luind   as  a  matter  of  course. 
Ichabod,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  win  his  way  to  the  heart 
of  a  country  coquette,  beset  with  a  labyrinth  of  whims  and 
caprices,  which  were  forever  presenting  new  difficulties  and  **^ 
impediments ;    and  he   had   to   encounter  a  host  of  fearful 
adversaries   of   real   flesh   and   blood,    the   numerous    rustic 
admirers,  who  beset  every  portal   to  lier  heart,  keeping  a 
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watchful  and  angry   eye   upon   each   otlier,  but  read^  to  fly 
out  in  the  common  cause  against  any  new  competitor.  *** 

Among  these,  the  most  formidable  was  a  burly,  roaring, 
roystering  blade,  of  the  name  of  Abraham,  or,  according  to 
the  Dutch  abbreviation,  Brom  Van   Brunt,  the  hero  of  the 
country  round,  which   rang  with  his  feats  of  strength  and 
hardihood.      lie   was   broad-shouldered   and   double-jointed,  *^ 
with  short  curly  black  hair,  and  a  blulf  but  not  unpleasant 
countenance,  having  a  mingled  air  of  fun  and  arrogance. 
From  his   Herculean   frame   and   great   powers   of   limb,  he 
had  received   the  nickname  of   Bkom   Bones,  by  which  he 
was  universally  known.     He  was  famed  for  great  knowledge**" 
and  skill  in  horsemanship,  being  as  dexterous  on  horseback 
as  a  Tartar.     He  was  foremost  at  all  races  and  cock-fights; 
and,    with    the   ascendancy    which    bodily    strength    always 
acquires  in  rustic  life,  was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting 
his  hat  on  one  side,  and  giving  his  decisions  with   an  air  *^ 
and  tone  that  admitted  of  no  gainsay  or  appeal.      He  was 
always   ready  for   either  a  fight  or  a  frolic  ;    but  had   more 
mischief  than  ill-will  in  his  composition  ;    and  with  all  his 
overbearing  roughness,  there  was  a  strong  dash  of  waggish 
good  humor  at  bottom.      He  had  three  or  four  boon  com-  *'" 
panions,  who  regarded  him  as  their  model,  and  at  the  head 
of  whom  he  scoured  the  country,  attending   every  scene  of 
feud  or  merriment   for   miles   round.      In   cold   weather   he 
was  distinguished  by  a  fur  cap,  surmounted  with  a  flaunt-  • 
ing  fox's  tail ;   and  when   the  folks  at  a  country  gathering  *" 
descried  this  well-known  crest  at  a  distance,  whisking  about 
among  a  squad  of  hard  riders,  they  always  stood  l)y  for  a 
squall.      Sometimes  his  crew  would  be  heard  dashing  along 
past   the   farmhouses  at  midnight,  with  whoop  and   halloo, 
like  a  troop  of  Don  Cossacks;   and  the  old  dames,  startled'^ 
out  of  their  sleep,  would  listen  for  a  moment  till  the  hurry- 
scurry  had  clattered  by,  and  then  exclaim,  "Ay,  tliere  goes 
Brom  Bones  and  liis  gang!"     The  neighbors  looked  upon 
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him  with  a  mixture  of  awe,  admiration,  and  good-will ;  and 
when  any  madcap   prank   or   rustic   brawl   occurred   in  the*** 
vicinity,   always   shook   their    heads,   and    warranted   Brom 
Bones  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

This  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  out  the 
blooming  Katrina  for  the  object  of  his  uncouth  gallantries, 
and  though  his  amorous  toyings  were  something  like  the  *** 
gentle  caresses  and  endearments  of  a  bear,  yet  it  was  whis- 
pered that  she  did  not  altogetlier  discourage  his  hopes. 
Certain  it  is,  his  advances  were  signals  for  rival  candidates 
to  retire,  who  felt  no  inclination  to  cross  a  lion  in  his 
amours ;  insomuch,  that  when  his  horse  was  seen  tied  to  "* 
Van  Tassel's  paling,  on  a  Sunday  night,  a  sure  siga  that 
his  master  was  courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  ''sparking," 
within,  all  other  suitors  passed  by  in  despair,  and  carried 
the  war  into  other  quarters. 

Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Ichabod  Crane  ^ 
had  to  contend,  and,  considering  all  things,  a  stouter  man 
than  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  competition,  and  a 
wiser  man  would  have  despaired.  He  had,  however,  a 
happy  mixture  of  pliability  and  perseverance  in  his  nature ; 
he  was  in  form  and  spirit  like  a  supple-jack  —  yielding,  but^ 
tough  ;  tlioiigh  he  beut,  he  never  broke ;  and  though  he 
bowed  beneath  the  slightest  pressure,  yet,  the  moment  it 
was  away  —  jerk  ! — he  was  as  erect,  and  carried  his  head  as 
high  as  ever. 

To  have  taken  the  field  openly  against  his  rival  would"* 
have  been  madness ;  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  thwarted 
in  his  amours,  any  more  than  that  stoi-my  lover,  Achilles. 
Ichabod,  tliereforc,  made  his  advaiu^es  in  a  quiet  and  gently 
insinuating  manner.  Uiuler  cover  of  liis  character  of  sing- 
ing-master, he  made  frequent  visits  at  the  farmhouse;  not"" 
that  he  had  anything  to  ai>prelu'nd  fiom  the  meddlesome 
interference  of  parents,  which  is  so  often  a  stumbling-block 
in    the   path    of    lovers.       Bait    Van    Tassel    was    an    easy, 
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indulgent  soul  ;  he  lovetl  his  (laughter  better  even  than  his 
pipe,  and,  like  a  reasonable  man  and  an  excellent  father,  ^'^ 
let  her  have  her  way  in  everything.  His  notable  little  wife, 
too,  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  her  housekeej)ing  and 
manage  her  poultry  ;  for,  as  she  sagely  observed,  ducks  and 
geese  are  foolish  things,  and  must  be  looked  after,  but  girls 
can  take  care  of  themselves.  Thus,  while  the  busy  dame*^^ 
bustled  about  the  house,  or  plied  her  spinning-wheel  at  one 
end  of  the  piazza,  honest  Bait  would  sit  smoking  his  even- 
ing pipe  at  the  other,  watching  the  achievements  of  a 
little  wooden  warrior,  who,  armed  with  a  sword  in  each 
hand,  was  most  valiantly  fighting  the  wind  on  the  pinnacle"" 
of  the  barn.  In  the  mean  time,  Ichabod  would  carry  on 
his  suit  with  tlie  daughter  by  the  side  of  the  spring  under 
the  great  elm,  or  sauntering  along  in  the  twilight,  that 
hour  so  favorable  to  the  lover's  eloquence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts  are  wooed  and  "* 
won.     To  me  they  have  always  been  matters  of  riddle  and 
admiration.      Some  seem  to  have  but  one  vulnerable  point, 
or  door  of  access ;  while  others  have  a  thousand   avenues, 
and  may  be  captured  in  a  thousand  different  ways.     It  is  a 
great    triumph    of    skill    to    gain    the    former,    but   a    still"" 
greater  proof  of  generalship  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
latter,  for  a  man  must  battle  for  his  fortress  at  every  door 
and  window.      He  who  wins  a  thousand  common  hearts  is 
therefore  entitled  to  some  renown  ;  but  he  who  keeps  undis- 
puted sway  over  the  heart  of  a  coquette  is  indeed  a  hero.  "® 
Certain  it  is,  this  was   not  the  case  with   the   redoubtable 
Brom  Bones;   and  from  the   moment  Ichabod  Crane  made 
his  advances,  the  interests  of  the  former  evidently  declined  : 
his  horse  was  no  longer  seen  tied  to  the  palings  on  Sunday 
nights,  and  a  deadly  feud  gradually  arose  between  him  and^ 
the  preceptor  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Brom,  who  had  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his  nature, 
would  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open  warfare  and  have 
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settled  their  pretensions  to  the  lady,  according  to  the  mode 
of    those   most   concise   and  simple   reasonors,  the   knights-  ■'•''^ 
errant  of  yore,  —  by  single   combat;    but   lehabod   was  too 
conscious  of   the  superior  might  of   his  adversary  to  enter 
the  lists  against  him  ;  he  had   overheard  a  boast  of  Bones, 
that  he  would  "double  the  schoolmaster  up,  and  lay  him 
on  a  shelf  of  his  own  schoolhouse " ;  and  he  was  too  wary''®" 
to  give  him  an  opportunity.     There  was  something  extremely 
provoking  in   this  obstinately  pacific  system  ;  it  left  Brom 
no  alternative  but  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  rustic  wag- 
gery in  his  disposition,   and  to  play  off  boorish   practical 
jokes  upon  his  rival.     Ichabod  became  the  object  of  whim-**"^ 
sical  persecution  to  Bones   and   his  gang   of   rough   riders. 
They  harried  his  hitherto  peaceful  domains,  smoked  out  his 
singing-school  by  stopping  up  the  chimney,  broke  into  the 
schoolhouse  at  night,   in  spite  of   its  formidable  fastenings 
of  withe  and  window  stakes,  and  turned  everything  topsy-"" 
turvy,  so  tliat  the  poor  schoolmaster  began  to  think  all  the 
witches    in    the   country   held   their    meetings    there.     But 
what  was  still  more  annoying,  Brom  took  all  opportunities 
of   turning   him   into   ridicule   in  presence  of   his  mistress, 
and  had  a  scoundrel  dog  whom  he  taught  to  whine  in  the  "'* 
most  ludicrous  manner,  and  introduced  as  a  rival  of  Icha- 
bod's,  to  instruct  her  in  psalmody. 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time,  without  pro- 
ducing any  material  effect  on  the  relative  situations  of  the 
contending  powers.  On  a  fine  autumnal  afternoon,  Ichabod,  **" 
in  pensive  mood,  sat  enthroned  on  the  lofty  stool  from 
whence  he  usually  watched  all  the  concerns  of  his  little 
literary  realm.  In  his  hand  he  swayed  a  ferule,  that  sceptre 
of  despotic  power  ;  the  birch  of  justice  reposed  on  three 
nails  behind  the  throne,  a  constant  terror  to  evil  doers;"* 
while  on  the  desk  before  him  might  be  seen  sundry  con- 
traband articles  and  prohibited  weapons,  detected  upon  the 
persons  of  idle  urchins,  such  as  half -munched  apples,  popguns, 
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whirligigs,   fly-cages,  and   whole   legions  of    rampant    little 
paper  game-cocks.    Apparently  there  had  been  some  appall-  **" 
ing   act   of   justice  recently  inflicted,   for  his  scholars  were 
all    busily    intent    upon    their    l)ooks,    or    slyly    whispering 
behind   them  with  one   eye   kept   upon   the   master ;   and  a 
kind  of  buzzing  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  schoolroom. 
It  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  negro*'* 
in  tow-clotli  jacket  and  trousers,  a  round -crowned  fragment 
of   a   hat,  like   the  cap    of   Mercury,   and   mounted   ou   the 
back  of  a  ragged,  wild,  half-broken  colt,  which  he  numaged 
with  a  rope   by  way  of  halter.     He  came  clattering  up  to 
the  school-door  with  an  invitation  to  Ichabod  to  attend  a** 
merry-making  or_  "quilting-frolic,"  to  be  held  that  evening 
at  Mynheer  Van  Tassel's  ;  and  having  delivered  his  message 
with   that   air  of  importance  and   effort   at    fine    language 
which  a  negro  is  apt  to  display  on  petty  embassies  of  the 
kind,  he  dashed  over  the  brook,  and  was  seen  scampering*** 
away  up  the  Hollow,  full  of  the  importance  and  hurry  of 
his  mission. 

AH  was  now  bustle  and  hubbul)  in  the  late  quiet  school- 
room. The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their  lessons  with- 
out stopping  at  trifles ;  those  who  were  nimble  skipped  over  *'° 
half  with  impunity,  and  those  who  were  tardy  had  a  smart 
application  now  and  then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed 
or  help  them  over  a  tall  word.  Books  were  flung  aside 
without  being  put  away  on  the  shelves,  inkstands  were  over- 
turned, benches  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  school  was"' 
turned  loose  an  hour  before  the  usual  time,  bursting  forth 
like  a  legion  of  young  imps,  yelping  and  racketing  about 
the  green  in  joy  at  their  early  emancipation. 

The  gallant    Ichabod    now   spent   at   least   an   extra  half 
hour  at   his   toilet,    brushing   and   furbishing    up    his  best,  "^ 
and  indeed  oidy  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  arranging  his  locks 
by  a  ])it  of  broken  looking  glass  that  hung  up  in  the  scliool- 
house.      That   he   might   nuike   his   appearance  before   his 
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mistress  in  the  true  style  of  a  cavalier,  he  borrowed  a 
horse  from  the  farmer  with  whom  he  was  domiciliated,  ^^ 
a  choleric  old  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Hans  Van  Ripper, 
and,  thus  gallantly  mounted,  issued  forth  like  a  knight 
errant  in  quest  of  adventures.  But  it  is  meet  I  should, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  romantic  story,  give  some  account  of 
the  looks  and  equipments  of  my  hero  and  his  steed.  The*'* 
animal  he  bestrode  was  a  broken  down  plow  horse,  that 
had  outlived  almost  everything  but  its  viciousness.  He  was 
gaunt  and  shagged,  with  a  ewe  neck,  and  a  head  like  a 
hammer;  his  rusty  mane  and  tail  were  tangled  and  knotted 
with  burs;  one  eye  had  lost  its  pupil,  and  was  glaring  and  ^ 
spectral,  but  tlie  other  had  the  gleam  of  a  genuine  devil 
in  it.  Still  he  must  have  had  fire  and  mettle  in  his  day, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  name  he  bore  of  Gunpowder. 
He  had,  in  fact,  been  a  favorite  steed  of  his  master's,  the 
choleric  Van  Ripi^er,  who  was  a  furious  rider,  and  had**" 
infused,  very  probably,  some  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  ani- 
mal ;  for,  old  and  broken  down  as  he  looked,  there  was 
more  of  the  lurking  devil  in  him  than  in  any  young  filly 
in  the  country. 

Ichabod  was  a  suitable  figure  for  such  a  steed.     He  rode*** 
with  short  stirrups,  which  brought  his  knees  nearly  up  to 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle  ;  his  sharp  elbows  stuck  out  like 
grasshoppers';    he   carried  his  whip  perpendicularly  in  his 
hand,  like  a  sceptre,  and  as  his  horse  jogged  on,  the  mo- 
tion of  his  arms  was  not  unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of*^ 
wings.      A  small  wool  hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose, 
for  so  his  scanty  strip  of  forehead  might  be  called,  and  the 
skirts  of  his  black  coat  fluttered  out  almost  to  the  horse's 
tail.     Such  was  the  appoaranco  of   Ichabod   and   iiis  steed 
as  they  shambled  out  of  the  gate  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  •" 
it   was  altogether  such   an    apparition   as   is  seldom   to  be 
met  with  in  broad  daylight. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal   day ;  the  sky 
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was  clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  ricli  and  golden 
livery  which  we  always  associate  with  the  idea  of  abiin-  ** 
dance.  The  forests  had  put  on  their  sober  brown  and  yellow, 
while  some  trees  of  the  tenderer  kind  had  been  nipped  by 
the  frosts  into  bi'illiant  dyes  of  orange,  purple,  and  scarlet. 
Streaming  files  of  wild  ducks  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance high  in  the  air;  the  bark  of  the  s(iuirrel  might  be"® 
heard  from  the  groves  of  beech  and  hickory  nuts,  and  the 
pensive  whistle  of  the  quail  at  intervals  from  the  neighbor- 
ing stubble  field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  banquets.     In 
the   fullness   of  their  revelry,  they  fluttered,  chirping  and "" 
frolicking  from  bush  to  bush,  and  tree  to  tree,  capricious 
from  the  very  profusion   and  variety   around   them.     There 
was  the  honest  cockrobin,    the  favorite  game  of  stripling 
sportsmen,  with  its  loud  querulous  note  ;  and  the  twittering 
blackbirds  flying  in   sable    clouds;  and  the  golden-winged '" 
woodpecker,  with  his  crimson  crest,  his  broad  black  gorget, 
and  splendid  plumage  ;  and  the  cedar-bird,  with  its  red-tipt 
wings  and   yellow-tipt  tail   and   its   little  monteiro  cap  of 
feathers ;  and  the  blue  jay,  that  noisy  coxcomb,  in  his  gay 
light    blue    coat    and    white    underclothes,    screaming    and**" 
chattering,  nodding  and  bobbing  and  bowing,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  songster  of  the  grove. 

As  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye,  ever 
open  to  every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance,  ranged  with 
delight  over  the  treasures  of  jolly  autumn.  On  all  sides*** 
he  beheld  vast  store  of  apples ;  some  liangiiig  in  oppressive 
opulence  on  the  trees ;  some  gathered  into  baskets  and 
barrels  for  the  market;  others  heaped  up  in  rich  piles  for 
the  cider-press.  Farther  on  he  beheld  great  fields  of 
Indian  corn,  with  its  golden  ears  peeping  from  their  leafy"" 
coverts,  and  iiolding  out  the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty- 
pudding ;  and  the  yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneath  tiiem. 
turning  up  their  fair  round  bellies  to   the  sun,  and  giving 
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ample  prospects  of  the  most  luxurious  of  pies ;  and  auon 
he  passed  the  fragrant  buckwheat  fields  breathing  the  odor  *'^ 
of  the  beehive,  and  as  he  beheld  them,  soft  anticipations 
stole  over  his  mind  of  dainty  slap-jacks,  well  buttered,  and 
garnished  with  honey  or  treacle,  by  the  delicate  little 
dimpled  hand  of  Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with   many  sweet  thoughts  and'"" 
"sugared  suppositions,"  he  Journeyed  along  the  sides  of  a 
range  of   hills  which  look  out  upon  some  of   the  goodliest 
scenes  of  the  mighty  Hudson.     The  sun  gradually  wheeled 
his  broad  disk  down  in  the  west.     The  wide  bosom  of  the 
Tappan  Zee  lay  motionless   and  glassy,  excepting  that  here^"" 
and    there  a  gentle  undulation    waved   and    prolonged    the 
blue  shadow  of  the  distant  mountain.     A  few  amber  clouds 
floated  in  the  sky,  without  a  breath  of   air  to  move  them. 
The  horizon  was  of  a  fine   golden  tint,  changing  gradually 
into  a  pure  apple  green,  and  from  that  into  the  deep  blue'*' 
of  the  mid-heaven.     A  slanting  ray  lingered  on  the  woody 
crests   of  the  precipices   that  overhung   some   parts   of    the 
river,  giving  greater  depth  to  the  dark  gray  and  purple  of 
their  rocky  sides.     A  sloop  was  loitering  in  the   distance, 
dropping  slowly  down  with  the  tide,  her  sail  hanging   use-  ^'^ 
lessly   against  the   mast;   and   as   the  reflection  of  the  sky 
gleamed  along  the  still   water,  it  seemed   as   if    the    vessel 
was  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the  castle 
of  the  Herr  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found  thronged  with  the"" 
pride  and  flower  of  the  adjacent  country.  Old  farmers,  a 
spare  leathern-faced  race,  in  homespun  coats  and  breeches, 
blue  stockings,  liuge  shoes,  and  magnificent  pewter  buckles. 
Their  brisk,  withered  little  dames,  in  close  crimped  caps, 
long-waistcd  short  gowns,  homesj)un  iJctticoats,  with  st^'issors'"^ 
and  pin-cushions,  and  gay  calico  jiockets  hanging  on  the 
outside.  liuxom  lasses,  almost  as  aiiti(|uatc(l  as  their 
mothers,   excepting   where   a  straw   hat,    a    line    ribbon,  or 
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perhaps  a  wliito  frock,  gave  symptoms  of  city  innovation. 
The  sons,  in  short,  s(|uarc-skirtc'(I  coats,  with  rows  of^** 
stupendous  l)rass  buttons,  ami  tlu'ir  luiir  generally  queued 
in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  espcM-ially  if  they  couhl  procure 
an  eelskin  for  th(*  purpose,  it  hcing  este«'mcd  tlnoughnut 
the  C(juutry  as  a  potent  iKuirislu'r  and  strengthener  of  the 
iuiir.  ^  ^  '« 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene,  having 
come  to  the  gathering  on  his  favorite  steed  Daredevil,  a 
creature,  like  himself,  full  of  mettle  and  mischief,  and 
which  no  one  but  himself  could  manage.  He  was,  in  fact, 
noted  for  preferring  vicious  animals,  given  to  all  kinds  of"° 
tricks  which  kept  the  riiler  in  constant  risk  of  his  neck, 
for  lie  held  a  tractable,  well-broken  horse  as  unworthy  of 
a  lad  of  spirit. 

Fain  would   I  })ause  to  dwell   upon  the  world  of   charms 
that   burst   u])on   the   enraptured    gaze   of   my   hero,  as   he  '** 
entered    the    state    parlor   of    Van    Tassel's   mansion.      Not 
those   of    the   bevy   of   buxom  lasses,   with   their   luxurious 
display  of  red  and  white  ;  but  the  ample  charms  of  a  gen- 
uine   Dutch   country   tea-table,  in   the    sumptuous   time   of 
autumn.     Such  heaped-up  platters  of   cakes  of   various  and  ^^ 
almost    indescribable    kinds,    known    only    to    experienced 
Dutch  housewives  !     There  was  the  doughty  doughnut,  the 
tender  olykoek,  and  the  crisp  and  crumbling  cruller  ;  sweet 
cakes  and  short  cakes,  ginger   cakes  and   honey  cakes,  and 
the    whole   family   of   cakes.      And   then   there   were   apple  "^ 
pies,  and  peach  pies,  and  pumpkin  pies ;   besides  slices  of 
ham  and   smoked   beef;    and   moreover  delectable  dishes  of 
preserved  plums,  and  peaches,  and  pears,  and  quinces  ;  not 
to    mention    broiled    shad   and   roasted   chickens ;   together 
with   bowls  of   milk   and   cream,   all    mingled    higgledy-pig-  '*" 
gledy,  pretty  much  as  I    have   enumerated    them,  with  the 
motherly  teapot  sending  up  its   clouds  of   vapor   from  the 
midst  —  Heaven  bless  the  mark  !      I   want  breath  and  time 
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to  discuss  this  banquet  as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  to 
get  on  with  my  story.     Happily,  Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in^®* 
so  great  a  liurry  as  liis  historian,  but  did  ample   Justice  to 
every  dainty. 

He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose  heart 
dilated  in  proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good  cheer, 
and  whose  spirits  rose  with  eating,  as  some  men's  do  with"" 
drink.  He  could  not  help,  too,  rolling  his  large  eyes 
round  him  as  he  ate,  and  chuckling  with  the  possibility 
that  he  might  one  day  be  lord  of  all  this  scene  of  almost 
unimaginable  luxury  and  splendor.  Then,  he  thought, 
how  soon  he'd  turn  his  back  upon  the  old  schoolhouse ;  "^ 
snap  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and 
every  other  niggardly  patron,  and  kick  any  itinerant  ped- 
agogue out  of  doors  that  should  dare  to  call  him  comrade ! 

Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  moved  about  among  his  guests 
with  a  face  dilated,  with  content  and  good  humor,  round"" 
and  jolly  as  the  harvest  moon.  His  hospitable  attentions 
were  brief,  but  expressive,  being  confined  to  a  shake  of  the 
hand,  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  pi-essing 
invitation  to  ''fall  to,  and  help  themselves." 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  common  '** 
room,  or  hall,  summoned  to  the  dance.  The  musician 
was  an  old  gi-ay-headed  negro,  who  had  been  the  itinerant 
orchestra  of  the  neighborhood  for  more  than  lialf  a  cent- 
ury. His  instrument  was  as  old  and  battered  as  himself. 
The  greater  part  of  the  time  he  scraped  on  two  or  three'"" 
strings,  accompanying  every  movement  of  the  bow  with  a 
motion  of  the  head ;  bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
stamping  with  his  foot  whenever  a  fresh  couple  were  to 
start. 

Ichabod    prided    himself  upon    his   dancing  as    much    as '"^ 
upon  Ills  vocal  i)o\vers.     Not  a  limb,  not  a  fibre  about  him 
was  idle;   and  to  have  seen    his  loosely  hung  frame  in  full 
motion,    and    clattering  about    the    room,    you    would    have 
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thought  St.  Vitus  liimself,  that  blessed  patron  of  the  dance, 
was  figuring   before   you  in    person.      He   was   the   adniira-  *"° 
tion  of  all  the  negroes  ;   wlio,  having  gathered,  of   all  ages 
and  sizes,  from  the  farm  and  the  neighborhood,  stood  form- 
ing a   pyramid    of    shining   black  faces   at   every   door   and 
window  ;   gazing  with    delight    at    the  scene ;    rolling    their 
white    eyeballs,  and  showing  grinning  rows   of    ivory   from  *"* 
ear  to  ear.     How   could   the   flogger  of   urchins   be   other- 
wise than  animated  and   joyous  ?     The    lady    of   his    heart 
was  his  partner    in    the   dance,  and    smiling   graciously    in 
reply  to  all  his  amorous  oglings ;  while  Brom   Bones,  sorely 
smitten  with  love  and  jealously,  sat  brooding  by  himself  in  *'° 
one  corner. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Ichabod  was  attracted 
to  a  knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  Old  Van  Tassel, 
sat  smoking  at  one  end  of  the  piazza,  gossiping  over 
former  times,  and  drawing  out   long  stories  about  the  war,  *'* 

This  neighborhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
was  one  of  those  highly  favored  places  which  abound  with 
chronicle  and  great  men.  The  British  and  American  line 
had  run  near  it  during  the  war ;  it  had,  therefoi'e,  been 
the  scene  of  marauding,  and  infested  with  refugees,  cow-** 
boys,  and  all  kinds  of  border  chivalry.  Just  sufticient  time 
had  elapsed  to  enable  each  story-teller  to  dress  up  his  tale 
with  a  little  becoming  fiction,  and,  in  the  indistinctness 
of  his  recollection,  to  make  himself  the  hero  of  every 
exploit.  •** 

There  was  the  story  of  Doffue  Martling,  a  large  blue- 
bearded  Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  taken  a  British  frigate 
with  an  okl  iron  nine-pounder  from  a  mud  breastwork,  only 
that  his  gun  burst  at  the  sixth  discharge.  And  there  was 
an  old  gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless,  being  too  rich  a*** 
mynheer  to  be  lightly  mentioned,  who,  in  the  battle  of 
White  Plains,  being  an  excellent  master  of  defense,  par- 
ried  a   musket-ball   with  a  small  sword,  insomuch  that   he 
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absolutely  felt  it  whiz  round  the  blade,  and  glance  off  at 
the  hilt ;  in  proof  of  which  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  ^^ 
show  the  sword,  with  the  hilt  a  little  bent.  There  were 
several  more  that  had  been  equally  great  in  the  field,  not 
one  of  whom  but  was  persuaded  that  he  had  a  considerable 
hand  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  happy  termination. 

But  all   these  were  nothing   to   the  tales  of  ghosts  and  *" 
apparitions  that  succeeded.     The  neighborhood  is  rich  in 
legendary   treasures    of    the    kind.     Local   tales   and   super- 
stitions thrive  best  in  these  sheltered,  long-settled  retreats; 
but  are   trampled   under  foot  by  the  shifting   throng  that 
forms    the    population    of    most     of     our     country    places.  "^ 
Besides,  there   is   no   encouragement  for  ghosts  in  most  of 
our  villages,  for  they  have  scarcely  had  time  to  finish  their 
first  naj)  and  turn  themselves  in  their  graves,  before   their 
surviving    friends   have   traveled   away   from  the   neighbor- 
hood; so  that  when  they  turn  out  at  night  to  walk  their**" 
rounds,  they  have  no  acquaintance  left  to  call  upon.     This 
is    perhaps   the    reason   Avhy  we   so    seldom   hear   of  ghosts 
except  in  our  long-established  Dutch  communities. 

The   immediate   cause,    however,    of    the    prevalence    of 
supernatural    stories  in  these  parts,  was  doubtless  owing  to*** 
the  vicinity  of   Sleepy  hollow.      There  was  a  contagion  in 
the    very    air    that    blew    from    that    haunted    region ;    it 
breathed  forth  an  atmosphere  of  dreams  and  fancies  infect- 
ing  all   the   land.      Several   of   the    Sleepy    Hollow   people 
were  present  at  Van  Tassel's,   and,   as  usual,  were   doling**" 
out   their  wild   and  wonderful   legends.     Many  dismal   tales 
were    told    about    funeral    trains,    and    mourning   cries   and 
wailings   heard   and    seen   about    the   great   tree  where    the 
unfortunate   Major   Andr6  was   taken,  and   which   stood   in 
the   neighborliood.     Some    mention    was    made   also   of   tlie  *** 
woman    in    white,  that    hauuttfd   the    dark    glen    at    Ivaven 
Rock,    and    was    often    lieard    to    sliriek    on    winter    nights 
before   a  storm,  having  perished  there  in   the   snow.     The 
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eliit'f  part  of  the  stories,  liowever,  turned  iijton  the  favorite 
spectre  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  Headless  Horseniiin,  who  had*"* 
l)een    heard    several    times   of   late,   }»ati'olliii«,'   the   ctdintry ; 
ami,  it    was   said,    tethered    his    horse    •iii«(htly    amoiii^    the 
graves  in  the  cluirehyard. 

The   sequestered   situation   of   this  church    seems   always 
to  have   made  it   a  favorite  haunt  of   troubled   spiiits.     It*'* 
stands    on    a   knoll,    surrounded    by    locust-trees    and    lofty 
elms,  from  among  which  its  decent,  whitewashed  walls  shine 
modestly  forth,  like   Christian  purity  beaming  through  the 
shades  of  retirement.    A  gentle  slope  descends  from  it  to  a 
silver    sheet    of   water,    bordered    by    high    trees,   between  ***" 
which,  peeps  may  be  caught  at  the  blue  hills  of  the  Hud- 
son.    To    look    upon    its    grass-grown    yard,    where     the 
sunbeams   seem   to   sleep  so  quietly,  one  would  think    that 
there  at  least  the  dead  might   rest  in  peace.     On   one   side 
of  the   church   extends    a    wide    woody    dell,    along    which  **" 
raves  a   large    brook   among  broken   rocks  and   trunks   of 
fallen  trees.    Over  a  deep  black  part  of  the  stream,  not  far 
from    the   church,  was   formerly  thrown   a   wooden   bridge ; 
the  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the  bridge  itself,  were  thickly 
shaded  by  overhanging  trees,  which   cast  a  gloom   about  it,  *** 
even  in  the   daytime,    but   occasioned  a  fearful   darkness  at 
night.     Such  was  one  of  the   favorite   haunts  of  the  Head- 
less Horseman,  and  the  place  where  he  was  most  frequently 
encountered.     The   tale   was   told    of   old    Brouwer,  a  most 
heretical    disbeliever  in   ghosts,  how^  he   met   the   Horseman  *'* 
returning    from    his    foray    into    Sleepy    Hollow,   and    was 
obliged  to  get  up  behind  him;  how  they  galloped  over  bush 
aijd   brake,   over    hill    and    swamp,  until  they    reached    the 
bridge  ;  when  the   Horseman   suddenly  turned  into  a  skele- 
ton, threw  old   Brouwer   into   the   brook,  and   sprang  away*** 
over  the  tree-tops  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This   story  was   immediately   matched    by   a   thrice   mar- 
velous adventure  of   Brom   Bones,  who  made  light  of  the 
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Galloping  Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey.  He  atiirmed  that 
on  returning  one  night  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Sing  *** 
Sing,  he  had  been  overtaken  by  this  midnight  trooper;  that 
he  had  offered  to  race  with  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and 
should  have  won  it  too,  for  Daredevil  beat  the  goblin  horse 
all  hollow,  but  just  as  they  came  to  the  church  bridge,  the 
Hessian  bolted,  and  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fire,  "" 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  undertone  with 
which  men  talk  in  the  dark,  the  countenances  of  the 
listeners  only  now  and  then  receiving  a  casual  gleam  from 
the  glare  of  a  pipe,  sank  deep  in  the  mind  of  Ichabod. 
He  repaid  them  in  kind  with  large  extracts  from  his"^ 
invaluable  author.  Cotton  Mather,  and  added  many  marvel- 
ous events  that  had  taken  place  in  his  native  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  fearful  sights  which  he  had  seen  in  his 
nightly  walks  about  Sleepy  Hollow. 

The   revel    now  gradually   broke   uji.     Tlie    old   farmers'*" 
gathered  together  their  families  in  their  wagons,  and   were 
heard  for  some   time  rattling  along  the  hollow  roads,  and 
over  the  distant  hills.     Some  of   the  damsels  mounted  on 
pillions  behind  their  favorite  swains,  and  their  light-hearted 
laughter,  mingling  with  the  clatter  of    hoofs,  echoed  along  "^ 
the    silent   woodlands,  sounding    fainter   and   fainter,  until 
they  gradually  died  away, — and  the  late  scene  of  noise  and 
frolic  was  all   silent  and  deserted.     Ichabod   only  lingered 
behind,  according  to  the  custom  of  country  lovers,  to  have 
a  tete-^-tete  with  the   heiress,    fully  convinced  that  he  was"" 
now   on  the  high  road  to  success.      "What    passed    at   this 
interview  I  will    not  pretend    to    say,  for  in   fact  I  do  not 
know.     Something,  however,  I   fear    me,  must   have   gone 
wrong,  for   he   certainly  sallied  forth,  after   no   very  great 
interval,   with   an  air  quite  desolate   and    chapfallen.      Oh,  *'^'' 
these  women  !   these  women  !    Could  that  girl  have  been  play- 
ing off  any  of  her  coquettish  tricks  ?    Was  her  encourage- 
ment of  the  poor  pedagogue  all  a  mere  sham  to  secure  her 
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conquest  of  liis  rival  ?  Heaven  only  knows,  not  1 1  Ijet  it 
suffice  to  say,  Ichabod  stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one  who"" 
had  been  sacking  a  lienroost,  rather  than  a  fair  lady's 
heart.  Without  looking  to  the  right  or  left  to  notice  the 
scene  of  rural  wealth,  on  which  he  had  so  often  gloated,  he 
went  straight  to  the  stable,  and  with  several  hearty  cuffs 
and  kicks  roused  his  steed  most  uncourteously  from  the"' 
comfortable  quarters  in  which  he  was  soundly  sleeping, 
dreaming  of  mountains  of  corn  and  oats,  and  whole  valleys 
of  timothy  and  clover. 

It   was   the  very  witching  time   of    night  that   Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted    and    crestfallen,  pursued    his    travels   home-'^" 
wards,  along   the  sides   of    the  lofty  hills    wliich   rise  above 
Tarry  Town,  and  which  he  had  traversed  so  cheerily  in  the 
afternoon.     The  hour  was  as  disnud  as  himself.     Far  below 
him  the  Tappan  Zee  spread   its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste 
of  waters,  with    here    and    there  the   tall   mast  of    a  sloop, '" 
riding  quietly  at  anchor  under  the  land.    In  the  dead  hush 
of  midnight,  he  could  even  hear  the  barking  of  the  watch- 
dog from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson ;    but  it  was  so 
vague  and   faint  as  only  to  give   an   idea  of   his   distance 
from  this  faithful  companion  of  man.     Now  and  then,  too,  '•" 
the  long-drawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  accidentally  awakened, 
would  sound  far,  far  off,  from  some  farmhouse  among  the 
hills — but   it  was   like  a  dreaming   sound   in  his  ear.      No 
signs  of   life  occurred  near  him,  but  occasionally  the  mel- 
ancholy chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps  the  guttural   twang** 
of    a   bull-frog    from  a  neighboring    marsh,   as    if    sleeping 
uncomfortably  and  turning  suddenly  in  his  bed. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had  heard 
in  the  afternoon  now  came  crowding  upon  his  recollection. 
The  night  grew  darker  and  darker;  the  stars  seemed  to®^" 
sink  deeper  in  the  sky,  and  driving  clouds  occasionally  hid 
them  from  his  sight.  He  had  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dis- 
mal.    He  was,  moreover,  approaching  the  very  place  where 
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many  of  the  scenes  of  the  ghost  stories  had  been  \au\.     In 
tlie  centre  of  the  road  stood  an  enormous  tulip-tree,  wliicli*'* 
towered  like  a  giant  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.       Its  limbs  were 
gnarled    and   fantastic,    large    enough    to    form    trunks    for 
ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the   earth,  and  ris- 
ing again  into  the  air.     It  was  connected  with  the  tragical  '*" 
story  of  the  unfortunate  Andr6,  Avho  had  been   taken  pris- 
oner hard  by  ;   and  was  universally  knoAvn  by  the  name   of 
Major  Andre's  tree.     The  common  people  regarded  it  with 
a  mixture  of  respect  and  superstition,    partly   out   of   sym- 
pathy for  the  fate  of   its   ill-starred   namesake,  and   partly®** 
from  the  tales  of  strange  sights,  and  doleful   lamentations, 
told  concerning  it. 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree,  he  began  to 
whistle  ;  he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered ;  it  was  but 
a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry  branches.  As  he'"* 
approaclied  a  little  nearer,  he  thought  he  saw  something 
white,  hanging  in  the  midst  of  the  tree  ;  he  paused,  and 
ceased  whistling ;  but,  on  looking  more  narrowly,  perceived 
that  it  was  a  place  where  the  tree  had  been  scathed  by 
lightning,  and  the  white  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he"^ 
heard  a  groan — his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  knees  smote 
against  the  saddle ;  it  was  but  the  rubbing  of  one  huge 
bough  upon  another,  as  they  were  swayed  about  by  the 
breeze.  He  passed  the  tree  in  safety,  but  new  perils  lay 
before  him.  '  '"*^ 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree,  a  small  brook 
crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and  thickly  wooded 
glen,  known  by  the  name  of  Wiley's  8wamp.  A  few  rough 
logs,  laid  side  by  side,  served  for  a  bridge  over  this  stream. 
On  that  side  of  the  road  where  the  brook  entered  the'"** 
wood,  a  group  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  matted  thick  with 
wild  grape-vines,  threw  a  cavoinous  gloom  over  it.  To 
pass  this  bridge    was   the   severest   trial.      It    was   at    tliis 
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identical  spot  that  tlic  unfortunate  Andre  was  captured, 
and  under  the  covert  of  those  chestnuts  and  vines  were"'" 
the  sturdy  yeomen  concealed  who  surprised  him.  Tliis  has 
ever  since  been  considered  a  liaunted  stream,  and  fearful 
are  the  feelings  of  the  school-boy  who  has  to  pass  it  alone 
after  dark. 

As  he  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to  thump;""'* 
he  summoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolution,  gave  his 
horse  half  a  score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs,  and  attempted  to 
dash  briskly  across  the  bridge  ;  but  instead  of  starting  for- 
ward, the  perverse  old  animal  made  a  latei-al  movement, 
and  ran  broadside  against  the  fence.  Ichabod,  whose  fears'"^ 
increased  with  the  delay,  jerked  the  reins  on  the  other 
side,  and  kicked  lustily  with  the  contrary  foot ;  it  was  all 
in  vain ;  his  steed  started,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  to 
plunge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  into  a  thicket  of 
brambles  and  alder-bushes.  The  schoolmaster  now  bestowed'*"* 
both  whip  and  heel  upon  the  starveling  ribs  of  old  Gun- 
powder, who  dashed  forward,  snuffling  and  snorting,  but 
came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge,  with  a  suddenness  that 
had  nearly  sent  his  rider  sprawling  over  his  head.  Just  at 
this  moment  a  plashy  tramp  by  the  side  of  the  bridge""" 
caught  the  sensitive  ear  of  Ichabod.  In  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  grove,  on  the  margin  of  tlie  brook,  he  beheld  some- 
thing huge,  misshappen,  and  towering.  It  stirred  not,  but 
seemed  gathered  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic 
monster  ready  to  spring  upon  the  traveler.  """ 

The  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon  his  liead 
with  terror.  AVhat  was  tp  be  done  ?  To  turn  and  fly  was 
now  too  late ;  and  besides,  what  chance  was  there  of  escap- 
ing ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was,  which  could  ride  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind  ?  Summoning  up,  therefore,  a  show"**" 
of  courage,  he  demanded  in  stammering  accents,  "Who 
are  you?"  He  received  no  reply.  He  repeated  his  demand 
in  a  still  more  asritated  voice.     Still  there  was  no  answer. 
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Once  more  he  cudgeled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible  Gun- 
powder, and,  shutting  his  eyes,  broke  forth  with  involuntary^**^ 
fervor  into  a  psalm  tune.  Just  then  the  shadowy  object  of 
alarm  put  itself  in  motion,  and  with  a  scramble  and  a 
bound  stood  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Though  the 
niglit  was  dark  and  dismal,  yet  the  form  of  the  unknown 
might  now  in  some  degree  be  ascertained.  He  appeared  to^***° 
be  a  horseman  of  large  dimensions,  and  mounted  on  a 
black  horse  of  powerful  frame.  He  made  no  offer  of 
molestation  or  sociability,  but  kept  aloof  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  jogging  along  on  the  blind  side  of  old  Gunpowder, 
who  had  now  got  over  his  fright  and  waywardness.  ^"*^ 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  midnight 
companion,  and  bethought  himself  of  the  adventure  of 
Brom  Bones  with  the  Galloping  Hessian,  now  quickened 
his  steed  in  hopes  of  leaving  him  behind.  The  stranger, 
however,  quickened  his  horse  to  an  equal  pace.  Ichabod*"*" 
pulled  up  and  fell  into  a  walk,  thinking  to  lag  behind  — 
the  other  did  the  same.  His  heart  began  to  sink  within 
him ;  he  endeavored  to  resume  his  psalm  tune,  but  his 
parched  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he 
could  not  utter  a  stave.  There  was  something  in  the*''** 
moody  and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  companion 
that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It  was  soon  fearfully 
accounted  for.  On  mounting  a  rising  ground,  which 
brought  the  figure  of  his  fellow-traveler  in  relief  against 
the  sky,  gigantic  in  height,  and  muffled  in  a  cloak,  Ichabod"*'" 
was  horror-struck  on  perceiving  that  he  was  headless !  but 
his  horror  was  still  more  increased  on  observing  that  the 
liead,  wliich  sliould  have  rested  on  his  shoulders,  was 
carried  before  him  on  the  [)onuiu'l  of  his  saddle!  His 
terror  rose  to  desi)eration ;  he  rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and"'" 
blows  upon  (Junpowder,  hoping  by  a  sudden  movement  to 
give  his  companion  the  slip ;  but  the  specter  started  full 
jump  with    him.     Away,  then,  they   dashed    through    thick 
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iiud  tliiu ;  stones  ilyiiii;  and  si)iirks  flusliing  at  every  bound. 
Ichabod's     tiimsy    garments     lluttercd     in    the    air,    as    he'"*" 
stretched  his  long  hvnk  body  away  over  liis  horse's  head,  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  fliglit. 

They  had  now  readied  the  road  which  turn-s  oil  to 
Sleepy  Hollow  ;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  possessed  with 
a  demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made  an  opposite  turn,'"** 
and  plunged  headlong  down  hill  to  the  left.  This  road 
leads  through  a  sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  where  it  crosses  the  bridge  famous  in 
goblin  story ;  and  just  beyond  swells  the  green  knoll  on 
which  stands  the  whitewashed  church.  "*" 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  unskillful 
rider  an  apparent  advantage  in  the  chase;  but  just  as  he 
had  got  half  way  through  the  hollow,  the  girths  of  the 
saddle  gave  way,  and  he  felt  it  slipping  from  under  him. 
He  seized  it  by  the  pommel,  and  endeavored  to  hold  it  firm,'"** 
but  in  vain ;  and  had  just  time  to  save  himself  by  clasping 
old  Gunpowder  round  the  neck,  when  the  saddle  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  he  heard  it  trampled  under  foot  by  his  pursuer. 
For  a  moment  the  terror  of  Hans  Van  Ripper's  wrath 
passed  across  his  mind  —  for  it  was  his  Sunday  saddle;  but"*' 
this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears;  the  goblin  was  hard  on 
his  haunches;  and  (unskillful  rider  that  he  was!)  he  had 
much  ado  to  maintain  his  seat ;  sometiuies  slipping  on  one 
side,  sometimes  on  another,  and  sometimes  jolted  on  the 
high  ridge  of  his  horse's  backbone,  with  a  violence  that  he""* 
verily  feared  would  cleave  him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the  hopes 
that  the  church  bridge  was  at  hand.  The  wavering  reflec- 
tion of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the  brook  told  him 
that  ho  was  not  mistaken.  He  saw  the  walls  of  the  church'"" 
dimly  glaring  under  the  trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the 
place  where  Brom  Bones'  ghostly  competitor  had  disap- 
peared.    "If  I  can  but  reach  that  bridge,"  thought  lohabod. 
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"I   am   safe."    Just   then   he   hoard    the  black  steed   pant- 
ing    and     blowing    close     beliind     him ;     he    even    fancied"'* 
that   he   felt   his   hot   breath.     Another   convulsive   kick  in 
the  ril)s,  and    old    Guni)Owder  sprang   upon   the  bridge ;  he 
tliundered  over  the  resounding  planks;  he  gained  the  oppo- 
site side ;  and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  behind  to  see  if  his 
pursuer  should  vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of   fire"'" 
and  brimstone.      Just  then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  in  the    very   act   of   hurling  his  head  at  him. 
Ichabod  endeavored   to  dodge  the  horrible  missile,  but  too 
late.     It  encountered  his  cranium  Aviili  a  tremendous  crash, 
— he  was  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,"^ 
the  black    steed,  and    the   goblin    i-ider,  jsassed   by   like   a 
whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without  his 
saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly  cropping 
the  grass  at  his  master's  gate.  Ichabod  did  not  make  his"'"* 
appearance  at  breakfast ;  dinner-hour  came,  but  no  Ichabod. 
The  boys  assembled  at  the  school  house,  and  strolled  idly 
about  the  banks  of  the  brook ;  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans 
Van  Ripper  now  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness  about  the 
fate  of  poor  Ichabod,  and  his  saddle.  An  inquiry  was  set"*"'" 
on  foot,  and  after  diligent  investigation  they  came  upon 
his  traces.  In  one  part  of  the  road  leading  to  the  church 
was  found  the  saddle  trampled  in  the  dirt;  the  tracks  of 
horses'  hoofs  deeply  dented  in  the  road,  and  evidently  at 
furious  speed,  were  traced  to  the  bridge,  beyond  which,  on"" 
the  l)ank  of  a  broad  part  of  the  brook,  where  the  water 
ran  deep  and  black,  was  found  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate 
Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a  shattered  pumpkin. 

Tlie   brook    was    searched,  but    the    body  of   the  school- 
master   was   not   to   be   discovered.     Hans  Van  Ripper,  as"** 
executor   of   his   estate,   examined    the    bundle  which   con- 
tained all  his  worldly  effects.     They  consisted  of  two  shirts 
and    a    half;   two   stocks    for   the    neck;   a  pair  or  two  of 
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worsted  stockiugs;  an  old  piiir  of  corduroy  sniullclothes;   a 
rusty  razor;  a  book  of  psalm  tunes  full   of  dog's-ears;  aud"^ 
a  broken  pitch-pipe.     As  to  the  books  and  furniture  of  the 
schoolhouse,  they    belonged    to    the    community,    excepting 
Cotton    Mather's    History    of    Witchcraft,  a    'Kew    England 
Almanac,    and    a    book    of    dreams   and   fortune-telling;  in 
which    last    was    a    sheet    of    foolscap    much   scribbled    and"" 
blotted    in    several    fi-uitless    attempts    to    make    a   coj)y  of 
verses  in  honor  of  the  heiress  of  Van  Tassel.     These  magic 
books   and    the   poetic   scrawl    were   forthwith   consigned  to 
the  llames  by  Hans  Van  lii^jper;  who,  from   that  time  for- 
ward, determined  to  send   his  cliildreu   no  more  to  school  ;"*" 
observing  that  he  never  knew  any  good  come  of  this  same 
reading    and    writing.      Whatever    money    the   schoolmaster 
possessed,  and  he   had  received  his  quarter  s  pay  but  a  day 
or  two  before,  he  must   have   had   about   his   person  at  the 
time  of  his  disajjpearance.  "•* 

The  mysterious  event  caused  much  speculation  at  the 
church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots  of  gazers  and 
gossips  were  collected  in  the  churchyard,  at  the  bridge,  and 
at  the  spot  where  tlie  hat  and  pumpkin  had  been  found. 
The  stories  of  Brouwer,  of  Bones,  and  a  whole  budget  of"'" 
others  were  called  to  mind ;  and  when  they  had  diligently 
considered  them  all,  and  compared  them  with  the  symptoms 
of  the  present  case,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Ichabod  had  beeii  canied  off  by  the 
Galloping  Hessian.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  in  nobody's"" 
debt,  nobody  troubled  his  head  any  more  about  him  ;  tlie 
school  was  removed  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  Hollow, 
and  another  pedagogue  reigned  in  his  stead. 

It  is  true,  an   old    farmer,  who  had   Ix'cn   down    (<»    New 
>'(»rk   on    a  visit  several    yeai's   aflrr,  and    from   whom    this""*" 
account    of    the    ghostly    adventure    was    received,   bronght 
homo   the   intelligence    that   Ichabod   ('rane  was  still   alive; 
that  he  had  left  the   neigh l)orhood  partly  through   fear  of 
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the  goblin  and  Hans  Van  Kipper,  and  partly  in  mortifica- 
tion at  having  been  suddenly  dismissed  by  the  heiress;  that"** 
he    had    changed    his    quarters    to    a    distant    part    of    the 
country ;    had   kept    school    and   studied   law  at   the   same 
time ;    had    been    admitted    to   the   bar ;    turned  politician ; 
electioneered ;  written  for  the  newspapers ;  and  finally  had 
been  made  a  justice  of  the  ten  pound  court.     Brom  Bones,"*" 
too,  who,  shortly  after  his  rival's  disappearance  conducted 
the  blooming  Katrina  in  triumph  to  the  altar,  was  observed 
to  look  exceedingly  knowing  whenever  the  story  of  Ichabod 
was  related,  and  always  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
mention  of  the  pumpkin ;  which  led  some  to  suspect  that^^'* 
he  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he  chose  to  tell. 

The  old  country  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best  judges 
of  these  matters,  maintain  to  this  day  that  Ichabod  was 
spirited  away  by  supernatural  means ;  and  it  is  a  favorite 
story  often  told  about  the  neighborhood  round  the  winter^^"" 
evening  fire.  The  bridge  became  more  than  ever  an  object 
of  superstitious  awe;  and  that  may  be  the  reason  why  the 
road  has  been  altered  of  late  years,  so  as  to  api^roach  the 
church  by  the  border  of  the  mill-pond.  The  schoolhouse 
being  deserted  soon  fell  to  decay,  and  was  reported  to  be'*"^ 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate  pedagogue ;  and  the 
plough-boy,  loitering  homeward  of  a  still  summer  evening, 
has  often  fancied  his  voice  at  a  distance,  chanting  a 
melancholy  psalm  tune  among  the  tranquil  solitudes  of 
Sleepy  Hollow.  »^i» 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

FOUND  IN  THE  HANDWRITING  OF   MR.    KNICKERBOCKER. 

The  preceding  tale  is  given  almost  in  the  precise  words 
in  which  I  heard  it  related  at  a  Corporation  meeting  of 
the  ancient  city  of  the  Mauhattoes,  at  which  were  present 
many  of  its  sagest  and  most  illustrious  burghers.  The 
narrator  was  a  pleasant,  shabby,  gentlemanly  old  fellow  in  * 
pepper-and-salt  clothes,  with  a  sadly  humorous  face ;  and 
one  whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  being  poor, — he  made 
such  efforts  to  be  entertaining.  When  his  story  was  con- 
cluded there  was  much  laughter  and  approbation,  partic- 
ularly from  two  or  three  deputy  aldermen,  who  had  been '" 
asleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  There  was,  however, 
one  tall,  dry-looking  old  gentleman,  with  beetling  eye- 
brows, who  maintained  a  grave  and  rather  severe  face 
throughout ;  now  and  then  folding  his  arms,  inclining  his 
head,  and  looking  down  upon  the  floor,  as  if  turning  a  '* 
doubt  over  in  his  mind.  He  was  one  of  your  wary  men, 
who  never  laugh  but  upon  good  grounds, — when  they  have 
reason  and  the  law  on  their  side.  When  the  mirth  of  the 
rest  of  the  company  had  subsided,  and  silence  was  restored, 
he  leaned  one  arm  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  and  sticking*" 
the  other  akimbo,  demanded,  with  a  slight  but  exceedingly 
sage  motion  of  the  head,  and  contraction  of  the  brow,  what 
was  the  moral  of  the  story,  and  what  it  went  to  prove. 

The  story-teller,  who  was  just   putting  a  glass  of   wine 
to  his  lips,  as   a  refreshment  after  his   toils,  paused   for   a** 
moment,    looked   at    his    inquirer    with    an   air    of   infinite 
deference,  and,  lowering  the   glass  slowly   to  the  table,  ob- 
served that  the  story  was  intended  most  logically  to  prove: — 

"That    there  is  no   situation  in  life    but  has   its   advan- 
tages and  pleasures,  provided    we    will   but   take  a  joke   as** 
we  find  it; 
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"That,  therefore,  he  that  rims  races  with    goblin  troop- 
ers is  likely  to  have  rough  riding  of  it ; 

"'Ergo,    for  a    country   schoolmaster   to   be    refused    the 
hand  of  a  Dutch  heiress  is    a  certain    step  to   high  prefer-^ 
ment  in  the  state." 

The  cautious  old  gentleman  knit  his  brows  tenfold  closer 
after  this  explanation,  being  sorely  puzzled  by  the  ratio- 
cination of  the  syllogism  ;  while,  methought,  the  one  in 
pepper-and-salt  eyed  him  with  something  of  a  triumphant  *" 
leer.  At  length  he  observed  that  all  this  was  very  well, 
but  still  ho  thought  the  story  a  little  on  the  extravagant ; 
there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which  he   had  his  doubts. 

"Faith,  sir,"  replied  the  story-teller,  "as  to  that  matter, 
I  don't  believe  one-half  of  it  myself."  ** 

D.  K. 


In  other  scenes  than  these  have  I  observ'd  thee,  flag, 

Not  quite  so  trim  and  whole  and  freshly  blooming  in  folds 
of  stainless  silk, 

But   I   have  seen    thee,  bunting,  to  tatters   torn  upon  thy 
splinter'd  staff. 

Or   clutch'd   to   some  young  color-bearer's  breast  with   des- 
perate hands, 

For   thy  mere    remnant   grimed  with   dirt   and   smoke   and 
sopp'd  in  blood. 

For  sake  of  that,  my  beauty,  and  that  thou  might'st  dally 
as  now  secure  up  there. 

Many  a  good  man  have  I  seen  go  under. 

■^  Walt  Whitman. 


1800-1859. 


Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  a  poet,  essayist,  historian, 
legislator,  jurist,  and  orator.  As  a  youth  he  was  very  precocious.  It 
is  said  that  from  the  time  he  was  three  years  old  books  were  his  com- 
panions. At  seven,  when  left  for  a  week  with  Hannah  More,  the 
authoress,  he  preached  sermons  to  people  Itrought  in  from  the  fields  to 
hear  him.  At  eight,  with  the  entire  poem  of  "Marmion"  in  his  heatl, 
he  began  to  imitate  Scott's  verses.  At  fourteen,  his  first  writings 
appeared  in  print. 

He  hated  mathematics,  but  loved  the  classics,  lie  cried  over  Homer, 
and  no  matter  how  often  he  read  De  Corona,  he  would  strike  his  clenched 
fist  on  the  table,  so  real  did  it  seem  to  him.  From  this  power  of  realizing 
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the  events  of  the  past,  came  his  skill  la  recreating  the  various  char- 
acters in  his  essays  and  historical  writings.  He  had  read  an  unusual 
amount  and  had  a  marvelous  memory.  His  writings  seem  like  streams 
of  ideas  and  facts,  chosen  and  set  in  motion  by  his  strong  likes  and 
dislikes. 

As  a  historian,  he  is  less  reliable  than  he  would  otherwise  be  could 
he  only  have  controlled  his  strong  prejudices.  But  he  had  the  capacity 
to  seek  for  causes,  and  this  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  the  read- 
ableness  and  interest  in  his  writings. 

At  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  while  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  won  the  chancellor's  medal  for  a  poem  on  "Pompeii," 
and  again  the  next  year  for  his  poem  on  "Evening."  His  first  exten- 
sive writings  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Magazine,  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted his  excellent  poems  "Ivry"  and  "The  Spanish  Armada."  His 
renowned  critical  essay  on  Milton  was  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  1825,  to  which  magazine  he  was  a  steady  contributor  for 
twenty  years  thereafter.  The  literary  merit  of  his  "Milton"  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  students.  JeflErey,  on  reading  it,  said,  "The 
more  I  think,  the  less  I  conceive  where  you  picked  up  your  style 
of  writing." 

While  Macaulay  studied  law,  he  never  practiced  his  profession, 
but  became  very  active  in  politics,  being  at  ail  times  an  uncompro- 
mising Whig.  For  three  years  he  was  consul  in  India,  and  while 
there  he  prepared  a  new  penal  code  which  embodied  the  most  liberal 
principles.  In  fact,  the  provisions  of  this  code  were  so  liberal  that 
Parliament  could  not  give  its  sanction  at  that  time.  His  collected 
"Essays"  and  his  "History  of  England"  constitute  his  greatest 
work.  As  a  member  of  Parliament  Macaulay's  voice  was  always 
lifted  for  the  oppressed.  He  exposed  the  wrongdoings  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors  in  India,  pleaded  for  giving  the  Jews  equal  rights  in 
government,  while  his  most  eloquent  speech  was  in  behalf  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  "Horatius  at  the  Bridge" 
and  "Virginia"  are  two  of  his  most  stirring  historical  poems.  Never 
having  married,  his  title  "Lord  Macaulay"  died  with  him.  He  is 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


HORATIUS. 

A   LAY   MADE   ABOUT  THE   YEAR  OF  TUE    CITY  CCCLX. 

Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarqniu 

Should  sulfer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north. 

To  summon  his  array. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast, 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home. 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 

The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-place ; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain  ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet. 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine, 
Like  an  eagle's  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 

Of  purple  Apenuine ; 

From  loidly  Volaterra\. 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kings  of  old  ; 
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From  seagirt  Populonia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky; 

From  the  proud  mart  of  Pisae, 

Queen  of  the  western  waves. 
Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes 

Heavy  with  fair-liaired  slaves ; 
From  where  sweet  Clanis  wanders 

Through  corn  and  vines  and  flowers; 
From  where  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven 

Her  diadem  of  towers. 

Tall  are  the  oaks  Avhose  acorns 

Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  boughs 

Of  the  Ciminiun  hill ; 
Beyond  all  streams  Clitumnus 

Is  to  the  herdsman  dear ; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves 

The  great  Volsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman 

Is  heard  by  Auser's  rill ; 
No  hunter  tracks  the  stag's  green  path 

Up  the  Ciminian  hillj 
Unwatched  along  Clitum«us 

Grazes  the  milk-white  steer; 
Unharmed  the  waterfowl  may  dip 

In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

T'he  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap, 

This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 
Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep ; 
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Alul  in  the  vats  of  Jjiiim, 

This  year,  the  must  sliall  foam 
Iiouml   tlu*  white  feet  of  hm^hiiis;  ^jirls 

Whose  sires  have  marched   t(»   liome. 

There  be  thirty  chosen  proi)hets, 

The  wisest  of  the  land. 
Who  alway  by  Lars  Porsena 

Both  morn  and  evening  stand  : 
Evening  and  morn  the  Thirty 

Have  turned  the  verses  o'er, 
Traced  from  tlie  right  on  linen  wliite 

By  mighty  seers  of  yore. 

And  with  one  voice  the  Thirty 

Have  their  glad  answer  given  : 
**Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena; 

Go  forth,  beloved  of  Heaven  : 
(Jo,  and  return  in  glory 

To  (Jlusium's  royal  dome; 
And  hang  round  Nurscia's  altars 

The  golden  shields  of  Rome." 

And  now  hath  every  city 

Sent  up  her  tale  of  men  : 
The  foot  are  fourscore  thousand. 

The  horse  are  thousands  ten. 
Before  the  gates  of  Sutrium 

Is  met  tlie  great  array. 
A  proud  man  was  Lars  Porsena 

Upon  the  trysting  day. 

For  all  the  Etruscan  armies 

Were  ranged  beneath  his  eye, 
And  many  a  banished   Roman, 

And  many  a  stout  ally  ; 
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And  with  a  mighty  following 
To  join  the  muster  came 

The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 

But  by  the  yellow  Tiber 

Was  tumult  and  affright : 
From  all  the  spacious  champaign 

To  Eome  men  took  their  flight. 
A  mile  around  the  city, 

The  throng  stopped  up  the  ways  ; 
A  fearful  sight  it  was  to  see 

Through  two  long  nights  and  days. 

For  aged  folks  on  crutches, 

The  parent  and  the  child, 
And  motliers  sobbing  over  babes 

That  clung  to  them  and  smiled. 
And  sick  men  borne  in  litters 

High  on  the  necks  of  slaves, 
And  troops  of  sunburnt  husbandmen 

With  reaping-hooks  and  staves. 

And  droves  of  mules  and  asses 

Laden  with  skins  of  wine. 
And  endless  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep. 

And  endless  herds  of  kine, 
And  endless  trains  of  wagons 

That  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
Of  corn-sacks  and  of  household  goods. 

Choked  every  roaring  gate. 

Now,  from  the  rock  Tarpeiau, 
Could  the  wan  burghers  spy 

The  line  of  blazing  villages 
Red  in  the  midnight  sky. 
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Tliey  .sat  all  night  juul  day, 
For  every  hour  some  horseman  came 

With  tidings  of  dismay. 

To  eastward  and  to  westward 

lliive  spread  the  Tusean  hands; 
Nor  house  nor  fence  nor  dovecote 

In  Crustumerium  stands. 
Verhenna  down  to  Ostia 

lliith  wasted  all  the  plain  ; 
Astur  hath  stormed  .lanicuhini. 

And  the  stout  guards  are  slain. 

Iwis,   in  all  the  Senate, 

There  was  no  heart  so  bold. 
But  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  beat. 

When  that  ill  news  was  told. 
Forthwith  up  rose  tiie  Consul, 

Up  rose  the  Fathers  all ; 
In  haste  they  girded  up  their   gowns. 

Ami  hied  them  to  the  wall. 

They  held  a  council  standing 

Before  the  Kiver-Gate ; 
Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  may  guess. 

For  musing  or  debate. 
Out  spake  the  Consul  roundly  : 

"The  bridge  must  straight  go  down; 
For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost, 

Naught  else  can  save  the  town." 

Just  then  a  scout  came  living. 
All  wild  with  haste  and  fear; 
"To  arms!  to  arms!  Sir  Consul: 
Lars  I'or.sena  is  here." 
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On  the  low  hills  to  westward 

The  Consul  fixed  his  eye. 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 

Kise  fast  along  the  sky. 

And  nearer  fast  and  nearer 

Doth  the  red  whirlwind  come ; 
And  louder  still  and  still  more  loud. 
From  underneath  that  rolling  cloud, 
Is  heard  the  trumpet's  war-note  proud, 

The  trampling,  and  the  hum. 
And  plainly  and  more  plainly 

Now  tlirough  the  gloom  appears, 
Far  to  left  and  far  to  right. 
In  broken  gleams  of  dark-blue  liglit. 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright. 

The  long  array  of  spears. 

And  plainly,  and  more  plainly, 

Above  that  glimmering  line. 
Now  might  ye  see  the  banners 

Of  twelve  fair  cities  shine; 
But  the  banner  of  proud  Clusium 

Was  highest  of  them  all. 
The  terror  of  the  Umbrian, 

The  terror  of  the  Gaul. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly 
Now  might  the  burghers  know. 

By  port  and  vest,  by  horse  and  crest. 
Each  warlike  Lucumo. 

There  Cilnius  of  Arretium 
On  his  fleet  roan  was  seen  ; 

And  Astur  of  the  fourfold  shield. 

Girt  with  the  brand  none  else  may  wield. 
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'roliiiniiius  with  tlie  belt  of  golil, 
Aud  dark  Verbeniia  from  the  hold 
By  reedy  Thraeymeue. 

Fast  by  the  royal  standard, 

O'erlookiug  all  the  war, 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Sat  in  his  ivory  car. 
By  the  right  wheel  rode  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latiau  name ; 
And  by  the  left  false  Sextus,  ' 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame. 

But  when  the  face  of  Sextus 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  towards  him  and  hissed. 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses, 

And  shook  its  little  tist. 

But  the  Consul's  brow  was  sad. 

And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low, 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 

And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
**  Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

liefore  the  bridge  goes  down  ; 
And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge. 

What  hope  to  save  the  town  ?" 

Then  out  spake  brave  lloratius. 
The  Captain  of  the  (Jate  : 
*'To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
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Aud  how  ciui  nuiu  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds, 

For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers. 
And  the  temples  of  his  Gods, 

"And  for  tlie  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest. 
And  for  the  wife  Avho  nurses 

Ilis  baby  at  her  breast. 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame, 
To  save  them  from  false  Sextus 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  ? 

"Hew  down  the  bridge.  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me?" 

Then  out  spake  Spuriiis  Lartius; 
A  Eamnian  proud  was  he : 
"Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 
And  out  spake  strong  Ilerminius ; 
Of  Titian  blood  was  he : 
"I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 

"Horatius,"  quoth  the  Consul, 
"As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  bo." 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 
Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three. 
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For   l»(»in;ins  in   IJuiim's  <niairi'l 

Spiiri'il   licit luT  1:111(1    M(»i'  ^(>1(1, 
Nor  son  nor  wifi-,  nor  limb  nor  life, 

In  the  l)rave  days  of  old. 

Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great : 
Then  lands  were  fairly  jiortioned  ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  : 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe. 
And  the  Tribunes  beard  the  high, 

And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  faction. 

In  battle  we  w'ax  cold  : 
Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  thoy  fought 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Now  while  the  Three  were  tightening 

Their  harness  on  their  backs. 
The  Consul  was  the  foremost  man 

To  take  in  hand  an  axe  : 
And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons 

Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow. 
And  smote  upon  the  jdanks  above. 

And  loosed  the  props  below. 

Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army. 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 
'^•anie  tlashing  back   the  noondav  light. 
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Riuik  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee. 
As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread, 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread. 
Rolled  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head. 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 

The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent. 

And  looked  upon  the  foes, 
And  a  great  shout  of   laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose  ; 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array ; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew. 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  tlew 

To  win  the  narrow  way  ; 

Annus  from  green  Tifernum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of   Vines  ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  wai-. 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  gray  crag  where,  girt  with  towers, 
The  fortress  of   Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Annus 

Into  the  stream  beneath  : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius. 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth  : 
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At  Picus  brave  noratius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 

Then  Ocnus  of   Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three ; 
And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 
And  Arnns  of  Volsiuium, 

AVho  slew  the  great  wild  boar. 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  fen, 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men. 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

llerminius  smote  down  Aruns : 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low  :  ■ 

Right  to  the  heart  of   Lausulus 

Horatius  sent  a  blow. 
''Lie  there,"  he  cried,  ''fell  pirate! 

No  more,  aghast  and  j)ale, 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark  ' 

The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail." 

But  now  no  souml  of  laughter  " 

Was  heard  among  the  foes. 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamor 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears'  lengths  from  the  entrance 

llaKnl   that  deep  array, 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  narrow  way. 
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But  htu'k  !  the  cry  is  Astur  : 

And  lo  !  the  ranks  divide; 
And  the  gretit  Lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  loud  the  fourfold  shield, 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans 

A  smile  serene  and  high  ; 
He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scoi'n  was   in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he,  "The  she-wolf's  litter 

Stand  savagely  at  bay  : 
But  will  ye  dare  to  follow, 

If  Astur  clears  the  way  ? '' 

Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height, 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Right  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh  : 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 

lie  reeled,  and  on  Ilerminius 
He  leaned  one  breathing-space  ; 

Then,  like  a  wild-cat  mad  with  wounds, 
Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 

'IMiroiigh  teeth,  and  skull,  aiul   lichiicl. 
So  lierce  a  thrust  he  sped. 
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The  g(jo«l  swunl  stood  ;i  liaiullircadtli  out 
Hohiiid  the  Tnscaii'.s  hi-ad. 

And  the  great  Lord  of    Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  Alvernus 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  si)read  ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

On  Astur's  throat  Iloratius 

Right  lirmly  i)laeed  his  heel. 
And  thi'iee  and  four  times  tugged   amain, 

Ere  he  wrenclied  out  the  steel. 
"And  see,"  he  cried,  "  tlie  welcome, 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  hero  ! 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer?" 

But  at  his  haughty  challenge 

A  sullen  murmur  ran. 
Mingled  of  Avrath  antl  shame  and  dread, 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess. 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race  ; 
For  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place. 

lint  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses. 

In   the  ])ath   tiie  dauntless  'I'iiree  : 
And.    from  thi'  gliastly  enl ranee 

Where  th(»se  bold    lutmaus  stood. 
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All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware, 
Hanging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare, 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 
Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack  ; 
But  those  behind  cried  ''Forward  !" 

And  those  before  cried  "  Back  I " 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

AVavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel. 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel  ; 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

Yet  one  num  for  one  moment 

Stood  out  before  the  crowd ; 
AVell  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud, 
"Now  welcome,  welcome,  8extusl 

Now  Welcome  to  thy  homo  ! 
Wliy  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away  ? 

Here  lies  the  road  to  IJomc." 

Tiirice  looked  he  at   the  city  ; 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead  : 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fury. 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  diead  ; 
And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred. 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,   wallowing  in  a  jxk*!  of  lilnod. 

The  bravest  Tuscans  lay. 
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r>iit   mcunwliilc  axe  and  Ifvcr 

llavi'  niaiifuUy  been  jiliuil  ; 
Ami   now  llu-  hridge  liaiigs  tottering  ' 

Above  the  boilin<(  tide. 
Come  back,  eonie  baek,  Horatiut^  I " 

Loud  eried  the  Fathers  all. 
Back,   Lartius  !  back,  Ilcrniiniiis  ! 

liack,  ere  the  rnin  fall  I""  * 

Jiack  darted  Sj)uriiis   Lartins- 

lleriniiiius  darted  back: 
And.   as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

/i'hey  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
Bnt  when  they  turned  their  faces,  ^ 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  lloratius  stand  alone. 

They  would  have  crossed  once  moi-e. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  l»eani.  ' 

And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lary  right  athwart  the  stream  ; 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

]?ose  from  the  walls  of  Home. 
As  to  the  highest   turret-tops  * 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

And,  like  a  horse  uid)rnken 

When  lirst  he  feels  the  rein. 
The  furious  river  struggled  haid. 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane.  * 

And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded. 

Rejoicing  to  be  free, 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career. 
Battlement,  and  })lank.  and  i)ier. 

Kushed  headlong  to  the  sea.  * 
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Alono  stood  bi'iivc^  Iloratius, 

But  constant  istill  in  inind; 
Thrice  tliirty  tliousuud  foes  before. 
And  the  broad  flood  beliind. 
''Down  with  him  I"  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
"Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena, 
"Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace."' 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see; 
Naught  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  naught  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white*  porch  of  His  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

"O  Tiber!  father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms. 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day!" 
So  he  spake,  aiul  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side. 
And  with  his  harness  on  his  back 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  souiul  of  joy  or  sorrow 

AVas  heard  fi-om  either  l)ank  ; 

liiit  friei\ds  aiul  ftu's  in  (hinili  surprise, 

With  partial  li])s  and  sti'aining  eyes, 
Stood  gazing  where  he  sank  ; 

And   when  above  the  surges 
^'hey  saw  his  crest  n|)]i('ar. 


All  Koulu  tst'iit  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
Aiul  even  the  ranks  of  Tuseany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran   the  current. 

Swollen  hi^rli  l>y  months  of  rain  : 
And  fast  his  ])lood  was  ilowin<f. 

And  he  was  sore  in  itaiu. 
And  heavy  with  his  armor. 

And  spent  with  chan<j:ing  Idows: 
And  oft  they  tiiou.ii^ht  him  sinking, 

r>ut  still  again  he  ro.-e. 

Never,  1  wecii,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case, 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  Hood 

Safe  to  the  landing-]>lare  : 
But  his  linjbs  were  borne  up  Ijravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within. 
And  our  good  father  Tiber 

Bore  bravely  up  his  chin. 

**Curse  on  himl"  quoth  false  Sextus; 
''Will  not  the  villain  drown? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 
We  should  have  sacked  the  town  I" 
"Heaven  hel])  him'."'  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 
"And  bring  him  safe  to  shore; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 
Was  never  seen  before." 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom  ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands  ; 
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And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping, 
And  noise  of  weeping  loud. 

He  enters  through  the  River-Gate, 
Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

They  gave  liini  of  the  corn-land, 

That  was  of  public  right, 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  morn  till  night; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
lloratius  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee ; 
And  underneath  is  written, 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome. 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Volsciau  home  ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  ill  the  nights  of  winter. 

When  the  cold  north-winds  blow. 

And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 
Is  heard  amidst  the  snow  ; 
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Wlu'ii  r(»iui(l   till'  lonely  cottji^c 

IJoiirs  loud   the  Icnipcst's  (liii. 
And  tlu'  ^<»o(l  logs  of  Algidiis 

Roar  IoikUt  yet.  within  : 

When  tlu'  oldest  cask  is  o})ened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit  ;  ' 

When  tlie  chestnuts  glow  in  the  em  hers. 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit  : 
When  young  and  old  in  eireli' 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets. 

And  the  lads  arc  shaping  l)ows  ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armor. 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  goodwit'e's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom, —  ' 

With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


The  men  who  have  achieved  success  are  the  men  who 
have  worked,  read,  tiiought  more  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, who  have  not  been  content  with  knowledge  sufficient 
for  the  present  need,  but  who  have  sought  additional  knowl- 
edge and  stored  it  away  for  the  emergency  reserve.  It  is 
the  superfluous  labor  that  equips  a  man  for  everything  that 
counts  most  in  life. 

—  CusHMAN  K.  Davis. 
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1775-1834. 

In  the  very  heart  of  London,  within  sight  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
stands  a  curious  old  building  known  as  "Christ's  Hospital."  The 
name  is  as  curious  as  the  building,  for  it  is  not  a  hospital  at  all,  but 
a  boarding  school,  founded  in  1533  by  the  l)oy  king,  Edward  VI, 
and  intended  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  The  boys  at  this 
seliool  dress  in  a  peculiar  cosfunie.  long  blue  coat,  yellow  breeches 
and  l)hi(k  stockings,  and  never  wear  hats.  They  arc  known  as  "blue- 
coat  Ijoys,'  and  some  ol'  the  most  famous  of  Englishmen  have  been 
among  their  number. 

In  the  sam<!  year  that  England  acknowledged  American  independ- 
ence there  came  to  this  .school  a  little  eight-year-t>ld  boy,  with  a  big 
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head  and  sslim  lei^s,  a  sad.  i^tiillc  lace  a  nervous,  timid  tnanncr,  and 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  liiat  only  ini  rea.Mil  his  timidity.  This 
boy  wa.s  Charles  Lamh. 

The  seven  years  which  he  spent  at  Christ's  Hospital  gave  bim 
considerable  learning  and  a  great  fondness  for  books,  but  they  did 
not  cure  him  of  stammering,  and  so  great  an  obstac-le  was  this  to 
success  in  any  of  the  professions  that  Charles  was  forceil  to  try  a 
business  life.  He  became  an  accountant,  tirst  for  the  South  Sea 
H(mse,  then  for  the  East  India  Comjiany.  and  with  the  latter  hi- 
remained  for  over  thirty  years,  entering  debits  and  credits  and  fi>ot- 
ing  up  endless  columns  of  tigures  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  He 
might  have  risen  higher,  in  spite  of  his  distaste  for  the  work,  but 
for  a  domestic  calamity  which  happened  in  his   twenty-second  year. 

A  taint  of  insanity  was  in  the  family,  and  Lamb's  elder  sister  Mary, 
"worn  out  by  months  of  hard  work  by  day  and  watching  a  sick 
mother  by  night."  was  suddenly  seized  by  an  attack  of  mania,  in 
which  she  stabbed  her  mother  to  the  heart.  The  shy,  timid,  stam- 
mering clerk  now  proved  himself  a  true  hero.  Suppressing  his  own 
grief,  he  soothed  and  comforted  bis  sister  in  the  wild  remorse  that 
overcame  her  when  her  reason  returneti  and  she  learned  what  she  had 
done.  With  the  help  of  friends  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  release 
from  the  a.sylum  in  which  she  was  now  confined,  on  the  e.xjiress  con- 
dition that  he  should  l)e  responsible  for  her  safe  keei>ing.  For  eight 
and  thirty  3'ears  did  this  rare  brother  remain  faithfid  to  his  charge, 
which  involved,  among  other  sacrifices,  the  giving  up  of  his  marriage 
with  a  woman  whom  he  truly  loved. 

In  1796  Lamb  published  his  tirst  volume  of  poems,  a  form  of 
composition  which  Be  soon  abandoned,  first  for  the  drama  and  then 
for  the  essay.  His  famous  pseudonym.  "Elia."  was  the  name  of  a 
former  clerk  in  the  South  Sea  House,  and  was  tirst  signed  to  an 
essay  on  that  institution.  In  conjunction  with  his  sister  he  also  pro- 
duced several  volumes  of  stories  and  poems  for  children.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  rendered  happier  by  his  retirement  from  the 
India  house  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  pension. 

Lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  es.sayist«.  His  quaint  and 
antitjue  style,  his  gentle  humor,  often  passing  into  pathos,  his  odd 
and  unexpected  turns  of  expression,  charm  and  delight  the  reader. 
No  author  ever  knew  London  better  or  loved  it  more,  and  he  has 
thrown  aroiind  its  dingy  buildings  and  prosaic  streets  the  glamor  of 
his  sweet  anil  delicate  fancy. 
• 


A  DLSSEKTATION  UPUX  IIOAST  PIG. 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend 
M.  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for 
the  first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing 
or  biting  it  from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in 
Abyssinia  to  this  day.  This  period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  ^ 
at  by  their  great  Confucius  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Mundane  Mutations,  where  ho  designates  a  kind  of  golden 
age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  the  Cooks'  Holiday. 
The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting  or 
rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the  elder  brother),  was'" 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  following.  The 
swine-herd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one 
morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs, 
left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  sou  Bo-bo,  a  great 
lubberly  boy,  Avlio  being  fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as  '* 
younkers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let  some  sparks  escape 
into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which  kindling  quickly,  spread  the 
conflagration  over  every  part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry 
antediluvian  makeshift  of  a  building,  you  may  think  it),  ^'' 
what  was  of  much  more  importance,  a  fine  litter  of  new- 
farrowed  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished. 
China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the  East, 
from  the  remotest  periods  that  we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in 
the  utmost  consternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  ^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he 
could  easily  build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and 
the  labor  of  an  hour  or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  lose  of 
the  pigs.  Wiiile  he  was  thinking  wiiat  he  should  say  to  liis 
father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smoking  remmmts^ 
of  one  of  those  untimely  sufferers,  an  odor  assailed  his 
nostrils,  unlike  any  scent  which  he  had  before  experienced. 
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What  could  it  proceed  I'roiu  i*  —  uot  from  the  burnt  cottage 
—  he  had  srnelt  that  smell  before  —  indeed,  this  was  by  no 
means  the  first  accident  of  tlie  kind  which  had  occurred" 
through  the  negligence  of  this  uiducky  young  lirebrand. 
Much  less  did  it  resemble  that  of  any  known  herl),  weed, 
or  flower.  A  i)remonitory  moistening  at  the  same  time  over- 
flowed his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think,  lie 
next  stooped  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs** 
of  life  in  it.  He  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he 
applied  them  in  his  booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of 
the  crumbs  of  the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his 
fingers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world's 
life  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had  known  it)  he*^ 
tasted  —  ernckUiuj !  Again  lie  felt  and  fumbled  at  the 
pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked 
his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length 
broke  into  his  slow  understanding,  that  it  was  the  pig 
that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious;  and  ^ 
surrendering  himself  up  to  the  new-born  pleasure,  he  fell  to 
tearing  up  wliole  handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with  the 
flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his  throat  in  his 
beastly  fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking 
rafters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and,  finding  how** 
affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  the  young  rogue's 
shoulders,  as  thick  as  hailstones,  which  Bo-bo  heeded  not 
any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies.  The  tickling 
pleasure,  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower  regions,  had 
rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  inconveniences  he  might'" 
feel  in  those  remote  quarters.  His  father  might  lay  on, 
but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig,  till  he  had  fairly 
made  an  end  of  it.  when,  becoming  a  little  more  sensible 
of  his  situation,  souiething  like  the  foHowing  dialogue 
ensued  :  ** 

"You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devour- 
ing ?     Is    it    not   enough    that    you    have    burnt    mo    down 
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three  houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you  ! 
but  you  must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what  —  what 
have  you  got  there,  I  say  ? "  '" 

''0  father,  the  pig,  the  jiig !  do  come  and  taste  how 
nice  the  burnt  jiig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror,  lie  cursed  his 
son,  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should  beget  a  son 
that  should  eat  burnt  pig.  '^ 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since 
morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and,  fairly  rending 
it  asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the 
fists  of  llo-ti,  still  shouting  out,  "Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt 
pig,  father,  only  taste  —  0  Lord!"  —  with  such-like  barba-*" 
rous  ejaculations,  cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he  would 
choke. 

Ilo-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the 
abominable  thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put  his 
son  to  death  for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the  ** 
crackling  scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  son's, 
and  applying  the  same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his  turn 
tasted  some  of  its  flavor,  which,  make  what  sour  mouths 
he  would  for  a  pretense,  proved  not  altogether  displeasing 
to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript  here  is  a  little  *" 
tedious),  both  father  and  son  fairly  set  down  to  the  mess, 
and  never  left  off  till  they  had  dispatched  all  that  remained 
of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape, 
for  the  neighbors  would  certainly  luive  stoned  them  for  a  '••* 
couple  of  abominable  wretches,  wlio  could  think  of  improv- 
ing upon  the  good  meat  which  (Jod  had  sent  them. 
Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got  about.  It  was  observed 
that  Ho-ti's  cottage  was  burnt  down  now  more  frequently 
than  ever.  Nothing  but  lircs  from  this  time  forward.  "'° 
Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the  niglit- 
time.     As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the  house 
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of  llo-ti  to  he  ill  ;i  bhizn  ;  :iinl  Ilo-ti  liiliiscH',  wliic'h  \v;is 
the  iiKiro  iciiiarkiildr,  instcatl  ot"  cliastisiii;,^  liis  koii,  st'cinetl 
to  grow  more  iiuliilgciit  to  liiiii  tli.iii  cviT.  At  leiigtli,  tliey '"* 
were  watclied,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered,  and  father 
aud  sou  suinmoued  to  take  their  trial  at  Pekiu,  tlieu  an  in- 
considerable assize  town.  Evidence  was  given,  the  obnoxious 
food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict  about  to  be 
prouounced,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that"" 
some  of  the  burnt  i)ig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood  accused, 
might  be  handed  into  the  box.  He  handled  it,  and  they 
all  handled  it ;  and  burning  their  lingers,  as  Bo-bo  and 
his  father  had  done  before  them,  and  nature  prompting  to 
each  of  them  the  same  remedy,  against  the  face  of  all  the  "* 
facts,  and  the  clearest  charge  which  judge  had  ever  given, 
— 'to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk,  strangers, 
reporters,  and  all  present, —  without  leaving  the  box,  or  any 
manner  of  consultation  whatever,  they  brought  in  a  simul- 
taneous verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  '-" 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the 
manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision  :  and  when  the  court  was 
dismissed,  went  privily  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that 
could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  lord- 
ship's town-house  was  observed  to  be  on  lire.  The  thing  '"* 
took  wing,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  tires 
in  every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enormously  dear 
all  over  the  district.  The  insurance-otlices  one  and  all  shut 
up  shop.  People  built  slighter  and  slighter  every  day, 
until  it  was  feared  that  the  very  science  of  architecture"** 
would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus  this 
custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in  process  of  time, 
says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like  oiir  Locke,  who 
made  a  discovery  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  animal,  might  be  cooked  {burnt ,  as  they  ealled  it)  '^ 
without  tiie  necessity  of  ooiisuming  a  wlu»K'  house  to  dress 
it.     Then   first  l)egaii  the  rude  form  of   a  gi-idiion.      Koast- 
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iiig  by  the  string  or  spit  came  in  a  ccntnr}'  or  two  latci-,  I 
forget  in  whose  dynasty.  By  such  slow  degrees,  conchides 
tlie    manuscript,    do    the    most   useful,    and    seemingly  the "" 

most  obvious,  arts  make  their  way  among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above 
given,  it  must   be  agreed  tluit  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so 
dangerous  an  experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (especially 
in   these   days)   could   be   assigned  in  favor  of  any  culinary  "'' 
object,  that  pretext   and   excuse   might  be  found  in  koast 

PIG. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mnndus  edihilis,  I 
will  maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate — 2}7'inceps  ohsoni- 
orum.  ^^ 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers — things  between  pig 
and  pork  —  those  hobbledehoys  —  but  a  young  and  tender 
suckling  —  under  a  moon  old — guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty 
—  with  no  original  speck  of  the  a7nor  immunditice,  the 
hereditary  failing  of  the  first  parent,  yet  manifest  —  his'*^ 
voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but  something  between  a  childish 
treble  and  a  grumble  —  the  mild  forerunner  or  prceludium 
of  a  grunt. 

He    must    be    roasted.       I    am    not    ignorant    that    our 
ancestors  ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled  —  but  what  a  sacrifice^*" 
of  the  exterior  tegument ! 

There  is  no  flavor  comjiarable,  I  will  contend,  to  that 
of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over-roasted,  crack- 
ling, as  it  is  well  called  —  the  very  teeth  are  invited  to 
their  share  of  the  pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  overcoming'** 
the  coy,  brittle  resistance  —  with  the  adhesive  oleaginous  — 
0  call  it  not  fat !  but  an  indefinable  sweetness  growing  up 
to  it — the  tender  blossoming  of  fat  —  fat  cropped  in  the 
bud  —  taken  in  the  shoot  —  in  the  first  innocence  —  the 
cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child-pig's  3'et  pure  food  —  "" 
the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal  manna  —  or,  rather, 
fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so  blended  aiul  running  into 
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each    other,  that    both   together    make    but    one    uinbrosian 
result  or  common  substance. 

Behohl  him  while  he  is  '•' doing" — it  seemeth  rather  a'" 
refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so 
passive  to.  How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string ! 
Now  he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
that  tender  age  !  he  hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes  —  radiant 
jellies — shooting  stars. —  "" 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he 
lieth  !  —  wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to  the 
grossness  and  indocility  which  too  often  accompany  maturer 
swinehood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton, 
a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagreeable  animal — wallowing  in  all  **^ 
manner  of  filthy  conversation  —  from  these  sins  he  is  hap- 
pily snatched  away  — 

"Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  timely  care  " — 

his    memory    is  . odoriferous  —  no   clown    curseth,    while  his"* 
stomach  half  reipcteth,  the  rank  bacon  —  no  coal-heaver  bolt- 
eth  him  in  reeking  sausages  —  he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in 
the  grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure  —  and  for  such 
a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pine-apple  is  great.  She  is  "^ 
indeed  almost  too  transcendent  —  a  delight,  if  not  sinful,  yet 
so  like  to  sinning,  that  really  a  tender-conscienced  i)erson 
Avould  do  well  to  pause  —  too  ravishing  for  mortal  taate,  she 
woundeth  aiul  excoriateth  the  lips  that  approach  her — like 
lovers'  kisses,  she  biteth  —  she  is  a  jileasure  bordering  on  ^ 
pain  from  the  fierceness  and  insanity  of  her  relish  —  but  she 
stoppeth  at  the  palate  —  she  meddleth  not  with  the  appetite 
—  and  the  coarsest  hunger  might  barter  lier  consistently  for 
a  mutton-chop. 

J^ig  —  let  me  speak  his  praise  —  is  no  less  provocative  of*'" 
the  appetite  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  criticaluess  of  the 
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censorious   palate.     The   strong   man   may   batten   on   him, 
and  the  weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of  vir- 
tues and  vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  not  to  be  un-  ^'° 
ravelled  without  hazard,  he  is — good  throughout.  No  part 
of  him  is  better  or  worse  than  another.  He  helpeth,  as  far 
as  his  little  means  extend,  all  around.  He  is  the  least 
envious  of  banquets.     He  is  all  neighbor's  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly  impart  ^''^ 
a  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  fall  to  their 
lot  (few  as  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a  friend.     I  protest 
1   take  as  great  an  interest  in   my  friend's  pleasures,   his 
relishes,  and  proper  satisfactions,  as  in  mine  own.     ''Pres- 
ents," I  often   say,    "endear   Absents."     Hares,    pheasants,"" 
partridges,  snipes,  barn-door  chickens  (those  "  tame  villatic 
fowl"),  capons,  plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense 
as  freely  as   I   receive  them.     I   love   to   taste  them,  as  it 
were  upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend.     But  a  stop  must  be  jjut 
somewhere.     One  would  not,  like  Lear,  "give  everything."^-* 
I  make  my  stand  upon  pig.     Methinks  it  is  an  ingratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavors  to  extra-domiciliate,   or  send 
out  of  the  house   slightingly  (under   pretext   of  friendship, 
or    I    know  not  what),  a    blessing  so   particularly   adapted, 
predestined,  I  may  say,  to  my  individual  palate.     It  argues  ■^^'* 
an  insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at  school. 
My  good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from  me  at  the  end 
of  a  holiday  without  stuffing  a  sweetmeat,  or  some  nice 
tiling,  into  my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one  evening  with  *"^' 
a  smoking  plum-cake,  fresh  from  the  oven.  On  my  way  to 
school  (it  was  over  London  Britlge)  a  gray-headed  old  beg- 
gar saluted  me  (I  have  no  doubt,  at  this  time  of  day,  that 
he  was  a  counterfeit).  1  had  no  pencil  to  cdnsolo  him  with, 
and  in  the  vanity  of  self-denial,  and  tlic  very  coxcombry  of '•'*" 
charity,  schoolboy-like,  I  made  him  a  i)resent  of — the  whole 
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cake !  I  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed  \\\>,  as  one  is  on  such 
occasions,  with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self-satisfaction ;  but, 
before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  my  better  feel- 
ings returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking  how  ungrate-'''^ 
ful  I  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her  good 
gift  away  to  a  stranger  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  and 
who  might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew  ;  and  then  I 
thought  of  the  jjleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in  think- 
ing that  I — I  myself,  and  not  another  —  would  eat  her**" 
nice  cake — and  what  should  I  say  to  her  the  next  time  I 
saw  her — how  naughty  1  was  to  part  with  her  pretty  pres- 
ent!—  and  the  odor,  of  that  spicy  cake  came  back  upon  my 
recollection,  aiul  the  pleasure  and  the  curiosity  I  had  taken 
in  seeing  her  make  it,  and  her  joy  when  slie  sent  it  to  the*** 
oven,  and  how  disappointed  she  would  feel  that  I  liad 
never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  last  —  and  I  blamed  my 
impertinent  spirit  of  alms-giving,  and  out-of-place  hypocrisy 
of  goodness  ;  and  above  all  I  wished  never  to  see  the  face 
again  of  that  insidious,  good-for-nothing,  old  gray  impostor.  **" 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing 
these  tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whi})t  to  death  with 
something  of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete 
custom.  The  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be 
curious  to  inquire  (in  a  philosophical  light  merely)  what  ^" 
effect  this  process  might  have  towards  intencrating  and  dul- 
cifying a  substance,  naturally  so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the 
flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks  like  retining  a  violet.  Yet 
we  should  1)0  cautious,  while  we  condemn  the  inhumanity, 
how  we  censure  the  wisdom  of  the  jtractice.  It  migiit  iini)arf"° 
a  gusto. 

I    remember   an    hypothesis,  argueil    upon    by  the  young 
students,  when  I  was  at   8t.    Omer's,  and    maintained  with 
much    learning    and    pleasantry    on    both    sides,   "  Whether, 
supposing  that  the  flavor  of  a  pig  who  obtained    his  death"'* 
by    whipping    (per  Jl<it/c//<i/i())u'iii    cjirt'tiuim )    supei'aildcij    a 
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pleasure  upon  the  jjalate  of  a  man  more  intense  than  any 
possible  suffering  Ave  can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is  man 
justified  in  using  that  method  of  putting  the  animal  to 
death?"     I  forget  the  decision.  '' 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few  bread 
crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains,  and  a  dash  of 
mild  sage.  But  banish,  dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech  you,  the 
whole  onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole  hogs  to  your  palate, 
steep  them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out  with  plantations  of 
the  rank  and  guilty  garlic  ;  you  cannot  poison  them,  or 
make  them  stronger  than  they  are  —  but  consider,  he  is  a 
weakling  —  a  flower. 


The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 

And  weigh  the  various  (jualities  of  men,     .     .     . 

The  more  we  feel  the  high,  stern-featured  beauty 

Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty. 

Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise. 

But  finding  amjolest  recompense 

For  life's  ungarlanded  expense 

In  work  done  squarely  and  un wasted  days. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


1809-1849. 


Just  at  the  close  of  Jeflferson's  second  administration  there  was  born 
in  Boston  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unfor- 
tunate, of  American  authors,  Ed^ar  Poc.  His  parents  were  actors,  anil 
had  no  settled  home.  Both  of  them  died  before  Edi^ar  was  three  years 
old,  but  he  was  adopted  by  his  godfather,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Richmond,   whose  name,  Allan,  was  added  to  his  own. 

His  foster  parents  treated  the  little  orphan  kindly  and  gave  him 
every  advantage.  In  1815  the  Allans  went  to  Europe,  where  they 
remained  five  years.  Poe  spent  this  time  in  a  boarding-school  near 
London,  a  queer,  old-fashioned,  rambling  building,  which  he  has 
described  in  one  of  his  stories.     He  was  much  alone,  especially  during 
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vacations,  made  few  intimate  Iriemls,  and  became  shy  ami  morbid 
in  bis  disposition.  Retuininij^  to  America,  lie  attended  scbool  in 
Richmond,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  ready  to  enter  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Here  he  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  favorite  than  in  England. 
He  formed,  however,  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  lost  so  much  money 
at  cards  that  Mr.  Allan  soon  removed  him  from  college,  placing  him 
in  his  own  counting-house  at  Richmond.  But  Edgar  did  not  like 
business,  and  soon  ran  away  to  Boston,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  army. 
Two  years  later  Mrs.  Allan  died.  Poe  and  his  foster  father  became 
reconciled,  his  discharge  was  obtained,  and  he  was  entered  as  a  cadet 
at  West  Point.  Less  than  a  year  after  his  appointment  he  was  dis- 
missed for  disobedience,  disowned  finally  by  Mr.  Allan  and  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources. 

He  had  already  written  verses  for  amusement,  and  now  determined 
to  try  making  a  living  by  his  pen.  He  won  some  prizes  ofiEered  for ' 
stories,  his  friends  secured  him  a  position  as  editor  of  a  Richmond 
magazine,  he  married  and,  for  a  time,  did  well.  But  soon  his  evil 
habits  resumed  their  sway  over  him  and  he  was  discharged.  This 
happened  again  and  again  with  monotonous  regularity,  during  the 
remaining  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  He  wrote  poems  and  stories  which 
made  him  famous,  but  his  poverty  compelled  him  to  sell  them  for  almost 
nothing.  His  best-known  poem,  "  The  Raven,"  is  said  to  have  brought 
him  but  $10.  While  on  a  visit  to  Baltimf)re.  in  1849,  Poe  was  found 
unconscious  upon  the  street,  and  taken  to  a  hospital,  where  he  died. 

Poe's  literary  work  falls  under  three  heads,  poetry,  criticism,  and 
fiction.  His  poems,  though  few,  show  close  attention  to  form  and 
rhythm.  They  excel  in  l)eauty  of  expression  rather  than  in  depth  of 
thought,  and  are  among  the  most  musical  compositions  in  the  English 
language.  As  a  critic  he  was  acute  and  forceful,  but  often  bitter  and 
unjust.  His  best  work  was  done  as  a  writer  of  short  stories.  He 
shows  here  an  imagination  as  vivid  as  Hawthorne's,  but  delighting  in 
the  horrible  and  grotescnie,  rather  than  in  the  beautiful  and  graceful. 
He  originated  the  scientific  romance  in  which  Jules  Verne  has  since 
W(m  such  distinguished  success,  and  also  the  detective  story.  He  was 
the  first  American  poet  to  win  a  reputation  «)utside  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  even  to-day,  perliaps.  is  better  appreciated  abroad  than  at 
home. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  Poe's  short  stories  are  "The  Gold 
Bug."  "The  Black  Cat,"  "The  Purloine<l  Letter,"  and  "  Tiie  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher." 


TIIK    K'AVKX. 

Once  ii[>()ii  a  iiii(liii;2:lit  dri-arv.  while  T   puiiflcnMl.  weak  and 

wcarv. 
Over    many    a    <jiiainL    and    cnrion.s    vulunie    of     forgotten 

lore, — 
Wliilf    I    nodded,   neaily    na})jiing.  suddenly    there    eame    a 

ta])[)ing. 
As    of   some   one   gently    rapping,   rapping    at    mv  ehamher 

dooi'. 
"'Tis  some  visitor."]    muttered,  "tapping  at    my    (diand)er    •' 

door  : 

Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  rememl)er  it  was  in  the  hleak   Decemher, 
And    each    si-parate   dying    eniher    wrought    its    ghost    ujjou 

the  floor. 
Eagerly    I    wished    the    morrow  ; — vainly    1    had    soughi    to 

borrow 
From   my    books   surcease   of   sorrow  —  sorrow  "for   the    lost  '" 

Lenore, 
For  the  rare  and  radiant    maiden    whom    the   angels  named 

Lenore  : 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  nm-ertain  rustling  of  ea<'h  jjiirple  curtain 
Thrilled    me  —  tilled    me    with    fantastic    terrors    never    felt 

before  ; 
So    that    now,  to    still    the    beating    of    my    heart,    I    stood   '•'' 

repeating 
•''Tis   some    visitor    entreating    entrance    at     juy    chamber 

door. 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  eiiamln'r  door  : 
This  it  is  and   nothing  more." 
'Jl 
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Presently    ray    soul     grew    stronger ;     hesitating     then     no 

longer, 
"  Sir,"  said  I,  ''or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore  ;  ^ 
But   the  fact   is    I   was  napping,   and   so   gently   you   came 

rapping. 
And    so  faintly   you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber 

door. 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you" — here  I  opened  wide 

the  door  :  — 

Darkness  there  and  nothing  more. 

Deep   into   that  darkness   peering,  long  I  stood    there   won-  ^ 

dering,  fearing. 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortals  ever  dared  to  dream 

before ; 
But  the   silence    was   unbroken,   and   the    stillness   gave   no 

token, 
And  the  only  word    there    spoken  was  tlie  whispered  word, 

"Lenore  ?" 
This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo   murmured    back    the  word. 

''Lenore  :  *' 

Merely  this  and  nothing  more.  ^ 

Back    into   the   chamber    turning,    all    my    soul    within    me 

burning,  i 

Soon    again     I     heard    a    tapping    somewhat    louder    than 

before. 
''Surely,"  said  I,  "surely  that  is  something  at  my  window 

lattice ; 
Let    me    see,    then,    what     thereat    is,    and    this    mystery 

(^xploi'c  ; 
Let     my     lieai-i     l)c     still     w     nionient     .-iihI      this     mvstcry  •''■^ 

(!X])l()re  : 

'T  is  lh(^  wind  and  nothing  more." 


TIIK   HAVEN.  ^Y^ 

Open  here  I  fliini!:  t'lc  shutter,  when,  witli   ni;niy  a  flirt  and 

thittcr, 
In    there    stepped  a  stately    ixavcn    of    the   saintly    days    ».r 

yore. 
Not  the  least  oljeisanee  madt'  he  ;    not  a  ininnte  stopped  or 

stayed  he ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber  *** 

door, 
Perched   upon    a    bust    of    i'allas.    just    above    my   ciiamber 

door: 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

Then     this     ebony     ])ird     beguiling     my     sad     fancy     into 

smiling 
By   the   grave    and    stern   decorum    of   the    countenance   it 

wore, — 
"Though   thy   crest   be   shorn   and    shaven,  thou,"   I   said,  *^ 

''art  sure' no  craven. 
Ghastly    grim    and     ancient     TJaven    wandering    from    the 

Nightly  shore  : 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian 

shore  ! " 

Quoth  the  Eaven,  ''Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvelled  this   ungainly  fowl   to  hear  discourse  so 

plainly. 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning  —  little  relevancy  bore  ;        ^ 
For     we     cannot     help     agreeing     that    no    living    human 

being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  witli  seeing    bird    above  his  chamber 

door. 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured   bust  above  his  chamber 

door, 

With  such  name  as  "Nevermore." 
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But   the    Kiiveii,    sitting    loiu'ly    on    \\\v   jjlacid    bnst,  spoke  ^^ 

only 
That    one    word,    as    if   his  soul   in    that  one   word    lie  did 

outpour. 
Nothing  further   then   he    uttered,  not   a   feather   then   he 

fluttered, 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  —  '"Other  friends  have 

flown  before  ; 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  Hopes  have  flown 

before.  *' 

Then  the  l)ii'd  said,   "Nevermore."  "" 

Startled     at     the     stillness     broken     by     reply     so     aptly 
spoken, 

'•  Doubtless,"  said  T,  "  what  it  utters  is  its  only    stock  and 
store. 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful   Dis- 
aster 

Followed  fast  and  foUowed  faster  till  his  songs  one  l)urden 
bore  : 

Till     the     dirges     of     his    Hope    that    melancholy    burden  '" 
bore 

Of  '  Never  —  nevermore. 


But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  fancy  into  smiling, 
Straight    I   wlieeled   a  cushioned   seat  in  front  of   bird  and 

bust  and  door ; 
Then,     upon     the     velvet     sinking,     I     betook     myself     to 

linking 
Fancy    unto    fancy,  thinking    what    this    ominous    bird    of  '° 

yore, 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  omiuous  l)ird 

of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore." 
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Tlii.s    I    8aL     c-iigageil    in     ij^iie.s^iiiy,     but     no     syllabic    ex- 
pressing; 

To  the  fowl  whose  liery  eyes   now    biirnecl  inti>  my  bosom's 
core ; 

This    and    more    I    sat    divining,    with    my    liead    at    ease  '* 
reclining 

On  the  cushion's   velvet    lining  that  the  lamp-light  gloated 
o'er. 

But    whose    velvet   violet   lining    with   tlie  lamp-light  gloat- 
ing o'er 

Slie  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore  ! 


Then,  methought,  the   air   grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an 

unseen  censer 
Swung   by   seraphim   whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the  tufted  ** 

floor. 
"Wretch,"!    cried,   "thy    God    hath    lent    thee  —  by  these 

angels  he-  hath  sent  thee 
Respite  —  respite    and    nepenthe     from     thy     memories     of 

Lenore  ! 
Qualf,  oh    (puilf    this    kind    nepenthe,  and    forget    this   lost 

Lenore  ! '' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore.'' 

"  Prophet !"  said  I,  "thing  of   evil  I    prophet    still,  if    bird  ** 
or  devil  I 

Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here 
ashore. 

Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted  — 

On    this    home    by    Horror   haunted  —  tell    me    truly,   1  im- 
plore : 

Is  there  —  is  theie  balm  in   Gilead  ?  —  tell   me  —  tell    me,   1 
implore  I  " 

Quoih  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore.''  •• 
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''Prophet!"  said   I,    "'thing  of  evil  —  prophet  still,  if  bird 

or  devil  I 
JJy  that  Heaven  that  hends  above  us,  by  tliat  God  we  both 

adore, 
Tell    this    soul    Avith    soi-i'ow     laden    if,    within    (he    distant 

•     Aidenn, 
It    shall   elasp    a    sainted    maiden    whom    the    angels    name 

Leuore : 
Clasp  a  rare   and   radiant   maiden    whom    the   angels   name  "^ 

Lenore ! " 

Quoth  the  Raven,   "Nevermore." 

"Be    that    word    our    sign    of   jiarting,    bird    or    fiend!"    I 
shrieked,  upstarting  : 

"  Get  thee  back   into   the   tempest   and    the   Night's  Pluto- 
nian shore  I 

Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath 
spoken  I 

Leave    my    loneliness    unbroken !    quit    the    bust    above    my '"" 
door ! 

Take    thy   beak    from    out    my    heart,    and    take    thy   form 
from  off  my  door  !  " 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

And    the   Raven,  never   Hitting,  still    is   sitting,  still  is   sit- 
ting 

On  the  pallid  bust  of   Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door  ; 

And    his  eyes  have   all    the    seeming   of   a  demon's  that   is"* 
dreaming, 

And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow 
on  the  floor ; 

And  my  soul  from   out    that   shadow  that   lies  floating  on 
the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted  —  nevermore  ! 
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Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells, 
Silver  bells  I 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells ! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 

In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight  ; 
Keeping  time,   time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

II. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells. 
Golden  bells  ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells  ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight  I 
From  the  molten-golden  notes. 

And  all  in  tune, 
Wliat  a  li(piid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,   while  sjie  gloats 
( )n  the  moon  ! 
0\\,   tioni  out  the  sounding  cells. 
What,  a  gush  of  euphony  voluniiiunisly  wells! 
How  it  swells ! 
How  it  dwells 
97 
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On  the  Future !  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  -ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 

III. 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells  I 
Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turlnilency  tells  ! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright  I 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak. 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune, 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  tlie  mercy  of  the  fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  witli  tiie  deaf  and  frantic  fire, 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire. 
And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now  —  now  to  sit  or  never. 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despair ! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar! 
What  a  horror  they  out])our 
On  the  bosom  of  the  pali)itating  air  ! 
Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows. 
By  the  twanging 
Ami  the  clanging. 
How  tlie  danger  ebbs  anil  fiuws ; 
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Yet  the  ear  (listinotly  tells, 
III  the  j:m,<;liii<j: 
And  the  wrauffliiig, 
How  the  (langer  sinks  and  swells, — 
Hy  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells,     * 
Of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells  ! 

IV. 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells,  ' 

Iron  bells  I 
Wliat  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels  ! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  thejr  tone  I 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people  —  ah,  the  people. 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple,  ' 

All  alone. 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling 

In  that  muffled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone —  ' 

They  are  neither  man  nor  woman. 
They  are  neither  brute  noi-  human. 
They  are  (Jhouls : 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls  ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls.  ' 

Rolls 
A  p.iean  from  the  bells  ; 
And   liis  merry  bosom  swells 
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With  the  paean  of  the  bells. 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells  : 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Rnnie  rhyme. 

To  the  pfpaii  ol'  tlie  hells. 
Of  the  hells  : 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells. 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  hells  ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells. 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells. 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  : 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 


ANNABEL  LEE. 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago. 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Tluu\  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea ; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee ; 
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AVitli  a  love  that  tlic  \viii<;;c(l  scraplis  of  lieaveu 
(Jovt'ted  her  and  ine. 

And  tlii.s  was  tlie  reasou  that,  lung  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel   Lee  ; 
80  tliat  lier  highborn   kinsman  came 

And  l)ore  her  away  from  me. 
To  shut  her  up  iu  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me ; 
Yes !  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  nigiit, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

]{ut  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  tlie  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we. 

Of  many  fai"  wiser  than  we ; 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  t^oul  from  the  soul 

or  lh(!  beautiful  Annabel  Lee: 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  so,  all  the  niglit-tide,  I  lie  down  J)y  the  side 
Of  my  darling  —  my  darling — my  life  and  my  bride. 

In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea, 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ccntmy,  lung  before  the  United 
States  was  heard  of,  and  while  our  ancestors  were  faithful  subjects 
of  Queen  Anne,  there  lived  in  IJoston  an  honest  tallow  chandler 
named  Josiah  Franklin.  He  had  ten  children,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
named  Benjamin,  was  destined  lo  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
men  of  his  century.  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  an  unusually 
bright  boy,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  time 
when  he  could  not  read,  and  when,  at  eight,  he  began  the  study  of 
Latin,  he  did,  in  less  than  one  year  at  school,  the  work  of  nearly 
two  years.  But  his  services  were  needed  in  the  shop,  and  for  some 
years  he  worked  faitlifully,   if   not  conlenfedly,  at  trimming  candles, 
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fillin<,'  molds,  and  luuning  crriiiids.  He  obtained,  however,  enough 
leisure  for  eonsideral)le  lishiu^,  luintiBg,  and  swimming,  and  did  a  good 
deal  of  reading. 

His  disiilce  for  his  father's  trade,  and  his  great  fonchiess  for  l)ooks, 
finally  induced  his  father  to  ai)prentice  him  to  his  elder  brother 
James,  who  taught  him  the  printer's  trade.  In  172Ji  he  left  Bo.ston. 
going  first  to  Philadelphia,  then  to  London,  and  finally  returning  to 
Philadelphiii.  married,  and,  by  indu.stry  and  frugality,  became  rich 
enough  to  retire  from  business  at  the  age  of  fort}'.  The  rest  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  public  duties.  It  was  a  principle  with  him 
"never  to  seek  oflfice  and  never  to  refuse  it."  After  filling  various 
subordinate  positions,  he  was  maile  Postmaster-General  of  the 
Colonies,  which  office  he  occupied  luitil  the  Revolution. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  publishing  "Poor  llichard's  Almanac," 
every  spare  corner  of  which  was  tilled  with  witty  sayings,  pithy 
proverbs,  and  homely  wisdom.  In  that  age  of  few  and  costly  books 
the  Bible  and  the  Almanac  often  formed  the  farmer's  only  library,  so 
we  can  understand  the  immense  influence  of  this  publication.  "The 
worst  wheel  of  the  cart  makes  the  most  noi.se,"  "Many  littles  make 
•A  mickle,"  and  "Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire,"  are  samples  of 
its  contents,  and  show  their  general   nature. 

Franklin's  services  during  the  Revolution  are  familiar  to  every 
student  of  American  history.  As  envoy  to  France  he  did  more  than 
anyone  else  to  bring  al)out  the  alliance  with  that  country,  which  aided 
so  materially  in  securing  our  independence.  He  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  and  the  Consti- 
tution. Three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  latter  he  died,  full  of 
years  and  honors. 

He  was  eminent  in  science  no  less  than  in  statesmanship.  His 
electrical  discoveries  and  inventions  are  familiar  to  all.  It  may  not 
be  so  genendly  known  that  the  first  iron  stove  was  made  by  him.  and 
for  a  long  time  bore  his  name. 

Though  self-educated,  he  had  acquired,  in  a  manner  fully  exi)!ained 
in  his  autobiography  —  a  book,  by  the  way,  which  all  should  read  — 
a  literary  stjie  unsurpassed  for  clearness,  brevity,  and  smoothness. 
He  was  the  first  American  humorist,  and  no  one,  save  possibly 
Lincoln,  has  ever  surpa.ssed  him  in  the  ability  to  clinch  an  argument 
by  a  witty  remark  or  anecdote.  His  encouraging  a  reluctant  delegate 
to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  remark,  "We  must 
hang  together  in  this  matter,  or  we  shall  most  certainly  hang  sep- 
arately," is  an  example  of  this  readiness  of  wit. 


A  PETITION  OF  THE   LEFT   HAXD. 

TO  THOSE   WHO  HAVE  THE  SUPEEINTENDENCY  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  address  myself  to  all  the  friends  of  youth,  and  conjure 
them  to  direct  their  compassionate  regards  to  my  unhappy 
fate,  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  which  I  am  the 
victim.  There  are  twin  sisters  of  us;  and  the  two  eyes  of 
man  do  not  more  resemble,  nor  are  capable  of  being  upon  * 
better  terms  with  each  other  than  my  sister  and  myself, 
were  it  not  for  the  partiality  of  our  parents,  who  make  the 
most  injurious  distinctions  between  us.  From  my  infancy, 
I  have  been  led  to  consider  my  sister  as  a  being  of  a  more 
elevated  rank.  I  was  suffered  to  grow  up  without  the '" 
least  instruction,  while  nothing  was  spaied  in  her  educa- 
tion. 8he  had  masters  to  teach  her  writing,  drawing, 
music,  and  other  accomiilishments ;  but  if  by  chance  I 
touched  a  pencil,  a  pen,  or  a  needle,  I  was  bitterly  rebuked; 
and  more  than  once  have  I  been  beaten  for  being  awkward  '^ 
and  wanting  a  graceful  manner.  It  is  true,  my  sister 
associated  me  with  her  upon  some  occasions;  but  she 
always  made  a  point  of  taking  the  leail,  calling  u\)on  me 
only  from  necessity,  or  to  figure  by  her  t^ide. 

But  conceive  not,  sirs,  that  my  complaints  are  instigated  ''" 
merely   by  vanity.     No,  my  uneasiness  is  occasioned    by   an 
object  much  more  serious.     It  is  tlu;  i»ractic'e  in  our  family 
that   the   whole   business    <»!'    providing    for    its    subsistence 
falls   upon    my   sister    and     myself.      If    any    indisposition 
should  attack  my  sister, —  and    I  mention   it    in    confidence^ 
upon    this   occasion    that  she    is   subject    to    the  gout,   the 
rheumatism,  and  cramp,  without  making  mention  of  other 
accidents, —  what  would    be   the  fate   of   our    poor   family  ! 
Must  not  the  regret  of    our  family  be  excessive,   at   having 
placed  so  great  a  dilTercnce  between  sisters  who  arc  so  per-'* 
fectly  equal?     Alas  I    we  must   j>erish    from   distress;     for  it 
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would  uut  be  in  my  i)o\ver  even  to  scrawl  a  .suppliant  poti- 
tioii  for  relict",  having  been  obliged  to  employ  tlu!  hand 
of  another  in  transcribing  the  rer|nost  which  T  have  now 
the  honor  to  i)refer  to  you.  " 

C'ouileseend,  sirs,  to  make  my  pai'ents  sensibh-  of  the 
injustice  of  an  exclusive  tenderness,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  distributing  their  care  and  atfection  among  all  their 
children  equally.  I  am,  with  profound  respect,  sirs,  your 
obedient  servant.  *" 

TiiK   Lkit  Hand. 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  FRANKLIN  AND  TDK 
GOUT. 
Midnight,  October  22,  1780. 

Franklix.  Eh  I  oh !  eh  !  What  have  I  done  to  merit 
these  cruel  sufferings  ? 

Gout.  Many  things  :  you  have  ate  and  drank  too  freely, 
and  too  much  indulged  those  legs  of  yours  in  their  indo- 
lence. * 

Fraxklix.     Who  is  it  that  accuses  me  ? 

Gout.     It  is  I,  even  I,  the  Gout. 

Franklix.     What !  my  enemy  in  person  ? 

Gout.     No,  not  your  enemy. 

Franklix.     I  repeat  it :  my  enemy ;  for  you  would  not '" 
only  torment  my  body  to  death,  but  ruin   my  good  name; 
you  reproach  me  as  a  glutton   and   a  tippler ;  now  all   the 
world,    that   knows   me,  will  allow    that   I  am   neither   the 
one  nor  the  other. 

Gout.     The  world  may  think  as  it  pleases  ;  it  is  always  '* 
very   complaisant   to   itself,    and   sometimes    to   its   friends; 
but  I  very  well  know  that  the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink 
proper  for  a  man  who  takes  a  reasonable  degree  of   exer- 
cise, would  be  too  much  for  another  who  never  takes  any. 

Franklin.     I  take  —  eh  !  oh  I  —  as  much  exercise  —  eh  !  '^ 
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—  as  I  can,  Madam  Gout.  You  know  my  sedentary  state, 
and  on  that  account,  it  would  seem,  jNIadam  (rout,  as  if 
you  might  spare  me  a  little,  seeing  it  is  not  altogether 
my  own  fault. 

Gout.  Not  a  jot ;  your  rhetoric  and  your  politeness  are  ^ 
thrown  away;  your  apology  avails  nothing.  If  your  situa- 
tion in  life  is  a  sedentary  one,  your  amusements,  your 
recreations,  at  least,  should  be  active.  You  ought  to  walk 
or  ride,  or  if  the  weather  prevents  that,  play  at  billiards. 
But  let  us  examine  your  course  of  life.  While  the  morn-'" 
ings  are  long,  and  you  have  leisure  to  go  abroad,  what  do 
you  do  ?  Why,  instead  of  gaining  an  aj^petite  for  breakfast 
by  salutary  exercise,  you  amuse  yourself  with  books, 
pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  which  commonly  are  not  worth 
the  reading.  Yet  you  eat  an  inordinate  breakfast, —  four'* 
dishes  of  tea,  with  cream,  and  one  or  two  buttered  toasts, 
with  slices  of  hung  beef,  which,  I  fancy,  are  not  things 
the  most  easily  digested.  Immediately  afterward,  you  sit 
down  to  write  at  your  desk,  or  converse  with  persons  who 
apply  to  you  on  business.  Thus  the  time  passes  till  one,  " 
without  any  kind  of  bodily  exercise.  But  all  this  I  could 
pardon,  in  regard,  as  you  say,  to  your  sedentary  condition. 
But  what  is  your  practice  after  dinner  ?  Walking  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  those  friends  with  whom  you  have 
dined,  would  be  the  choice  of  a  man  of  sense ;  yours  is  to  ** 
be  fixed  down  to  chess,  where  you  are  found  engaged  for 
two  or  three  hours !  This  is  your  perpetual  recreation, 
which  is  the  least  eligible  of  any  for  a  sedentary  man, 
because,  instead  of  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  fluids, 
the  rigid  attention  it  requires  helps  to  retard  the  circulation  " 
and  obstruct  internal  secretions.  Wrapt  in  the  specula- 
tions of  this  wretched  game,  you  destroy  your  constitution. 
What  can  be  expected  from  such  a  course  of  living,  but  a 
body  replete  with  stagnant  humors,  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to 
all    kinds    of   dangerous    maladies,  if   I,  tlie  (!(»iit,  did    not*"* 
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occasionally  bring  yon  relief  by  agitating  tboso  humors, 
and  so  purifying  or  dissipating  them  ?  If  it  was  in  some 
nook  or  alley  in  Paris,  deprived  of  walks,  that  you  played 
awhile  at  chess  after  dinner,  this  might  be  excusable ;  but 
the  same  taste  prevails  with  3'ou  in  Passy,  Auteuil,  Mont-  *" 
martre,  or  Savoy, —  jilaces  where  there  are  the  finest  gardens 
and  walks,  a  pure  air,  beautiful  women,  and  most  agreeable 
and  instructive  conversation,  all  of  which  you  might  enjoy 
by  frequenting  the  walks.  But  these  are  rejected  for  this 
abominable  game  of  chess.  Fie,  then,  Mr.  Franklin  !  But,  ^ 
amidst  my  instructions,  I  had  almost  forgot  to  administer 
my  wholesome  corrections;  so  take  that  twinge, —  and  that! 
Fkanklix.  Oh  I  eh  I  oh  I  ohhhl  As  much  instruction 
as  you  please,  Madam  Gout,  and  as  many  reproaches;  but 
l^ray,  madam,  a  truce  with  your  corrections!  ^° 

Gout.  Xo,  sir,  no :  I  will  not  abate  a  particle  of 
what  is  so  much  for  your  good, —  therefore  — 

Fraxklin.  Oh  I  ehhhl — It  is  not  fair  to  say  I  take 
no  exercise,  when  I  do  very  often,  going  out  to  dine,  and 
returning  in  my  carriage.  ^^ 

Gout.  That,  of  all  imaginable  exercises,  is  the  most 
slight  and  insignificant,  if  you  allude  to  the  motion  of  a  car- 
riage suspended  on  springs.  By  observing  the  degree  of  heat 
obtained  by  different  kinds  of  motion,  we  may  form  an 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  exercise  given  by  each.  Thus,  ^ 
for  example,  if  you  turn  out  to  walk  in  winter  with  cold 
feet,  in  an  hour's  time  you  will  be  in  a  glow  all  over; 
ride  on  horseback,  the  same  effect  will  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived by  four  hours'  round  trotting;  but  if  you  loll  in  a 
carriage,  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  you  may  travel  all  ^ 
day,  and  gladly  enter  the  last  inn  to  warm  your  feet  by 
the  fire.  Flatter  yourself  then  no  longer,  that  half  an 
hour's  airing  in  your  carriage  deserves  the  name  of  exer- 
cise. Providence  has  appointed  few  to  roll  in  carriages, 
while    he    has    given    to    all    a    pair    of    legs,    which    are  ®* 
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machines  infinitely  more  commodious  and  serviceable.  Be 
grateful,  then,  and  make  a  proper  use  of  yours.  Would 
you  know  how  they  forward  the  circulation  of  your  fluids, 
in  the  very  action  of  transporting  you  from  place  to  place : 
observe,  when  you  walk,  that  all  your  weight  is  alternately  ®* 
thrown  from  one  leg  to  the  other;  tliis  occasions  a  great 
pressure  on  the  vessels  of  the  foot,  and  rei)els  their  con- 
tents; when  relieved,  by  the  weiglit  of  being  thrown  on 
the  other  foot,  the  vessels  of  the  first  are  allowed  to 
replenish,  and,  by  a  return  of  this  weight,  this  repulsion  "*" 
again  succeeds ;  thus  accelerating  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  heat  produced  in  any  given  time  depeuds  on 
the  degree  of  this  acceleration;  the  fluids  are  shaken,  the 
humors  alternated,  the  secretions  facilitated,  and  all  goes 
well ;  the  cheeks  are  ruddy,  and  health  is  established.  '"^ 
Behold  your  fair  friend  at  Auteuil ;  a  lady  who  received 
from  bounteous  nature  more  really  useful  science  than  half 
a  dozen  such  pretenders  to  philosophy  as  you  have  been 
able  to  extract  from  all  your  books.  When  she  honors  you 
with  a  visit,  it  is  on  foot.  She  walks  all  hours  of  the"" 
day,  and  leaves  indolence  and  its  concomitant  maladies  to  be 
endured  by  her  horses.  In  this  see  at  once  the  preserva- 
tive of  her  health  and  personal  charms.  But  when  you  go 
to  Auteuil,  you  must  have  your  carriage,  though  it  is  no 
further  from  Passy  to  Auteuil  than  from  Auteuil  to  Passy.  "* 

Franklin.     Your  reasonings  grow  very  tiresome. 

Gout.     I  stand  corrected.     I  will  be  silent  and  continue 
my  office ;  take  .that,  and  that. 

Franklin.     Oh!  ohh!    Talk  on,  I  pray  you  I 

Goi;t.     No,  no;   I    have  a  good   number  of   twinges  for'-" 
you  to-night,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  some  more  to-morrow. 

Franklin.     What,  with  such  a  fever  I     1   shall  go  dis- 
tracted.    Oh!  eh!     Can   no  on(>  bear  it  for  iiic? 

Gout.     Ask  tluit  of  your  Ikhsos;   they  have  served  you 
faitiifully.  '*" 
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Fkan'ki.in.  liuw  Clin  you  so  criu'lly  sport  witli  my  tor- 
ments ? 

(ioLT.  Spurl  !  I  am  vt-ry  serious.  T  haw  hero  ii  list  of 
ollic'iises  against  your  own  health  distinctly  written,  and  ca)i 
justify  every  stroke  intlictcd  on  you.  '■'" 

Fkankhn.      K'eail  it,   then, 

UouT.  It  is  too  long  ii  detail;  but  I  will  Ijriotly  men- 
tion some  particulars, 

FranivLIN,     Proeeod.     I  am  all  attention. 

Gout,  Do  you  remember  how  often  you  have  ])romised  "" 
yourself,  the  following  morning  a  walk  in  the  grove  of 
Bologne,  in  the  Garden  de  la  Muette,  or  in  your  own  gar- 
den, and  have  violated  your  promise,  alleging  at  one  time 
it  was  too  cold,  at  another  too  warm,  too  windy,  too  moist, 
or  what  else  you  pleased;  when  in  truth  it  was  too  nothing'*" 
but  your  inseparable  love  of  ease  ? 

FiJANKLix.  That,  I  confess,  may  have  happened  occa- 
sionally ;  probably  ten  times  in  a  year. 

Gout.  Your  confession  is  very  far  short  of  the  truth  ; 
the  gross  amount  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times.       "' 

Franklix.     Is  it  possible? 

"Gout.  So  possible  that  it  is  fact ;  you  may  rely  on  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement.  You  know  M.  lirillon's  gar- 
dens, and  what  fine  walks  they  contain  ;  you  know  the 
handsome  flight  of  an  hundred  steps,  which  lead  from  the  '*" 
terrace  above  to  the  lawn  below.  You  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  visiting  this  amiable  family  twice  a  week  after 
dinner,  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  your  own,  that  "a  man  may 
take  as  much  exercise  in  walking  a  mile,  up  and  down 
stairs,  as  in  ten  on  level  ground,"  What  an  opportunity  '^' 
was  here  for  you  to  have  had  exercise  in  both  these  ways ! 
Did  yon  embrace  it,  and  how  often  ? 

Franklix,     I  cannot  immediately  answer  that  question. 

Gout,     I  will  do  it  for  you.     Not  once. 

Franklin.     Not  once  ?  "" 
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(JoUT.  Even  so.  During  tlio  smnnicr  you  went  there  ut 
six  o'clock.  You  found  tlie  clianning  huly  with  her  lovely 
children  and  friends,  eager  to  walk  with  you  and  entertain 
you  with  their  agreeable  conversation ;  and  what  has  been 
your  choice?  Why,  to  sit  on  the  terrace,  satisfy  yourself ^®^ 
with  the  fine  prospect,  and  passing  your  eye  over  the 
beauties  of  the  garden  below,  without  taking  one  step  to 
descend  and  walk  about  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  you 
call  for  tea  and  the  chessboard;  and  lo !  you  arc  occupied 
in  your  seat  till  nine  o'clock,  and  that  besides  two  lioui-s'''" 
play  after  dinner ;  and  then,  instead  of  walking  home, 
which  would  have  bestirred  you  a  little,  you  step  into  your 
carriage.  IIovv  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  this  carelessness 
can  be  reconcilable  with  health,  without  my  interposition  ! 

Fkanklin.     I  am  convinced  now  of  the  justness  of  Poor'" 
Richard's  remark,  that  ''Our  debts  and  (iiir  sins  are  always 
greater  than  we  think  for." 

Gout.  So  it  is.  You  ])hilosophers  are  sages  in  your 
maxims,  and  fools  in  your  conduct. 

Franklin.     But  do  you  charge  among  my  crimes  that '"" 
I  return  in  a  carriage  from  M.   Brillon's  ? 

Gout.  Certainly ;  for,  having  been  seated  all  the  while, 
you  cannot  object  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  and  cannot  want, 
therefore,  the  relief  of  a  carriage. 

Franklin.     What,    then,  would    you   have  me  do  with  '*•'* 
my  carriage  ? 

Gout.  Burn  it  if  you  choose :  you  w'ould  at  least  get 
heat  out  of  it  once  in  this  way;  or,  if  you  dislike  that 
proposal,  here's  another  for  you  :  observe  the  poor  peiisants 
who  work  in  the  vineyards  and  grouuds  about  tlie  villages"* 
of  Passy,  Auteuil,  Ghaillot,  etc;,,  you  may  find  every  day 
amonff  these  deserving  crcirtures,  four  or  live  old  men  and 
women,  bent  and  perhaps  (•i'i])pU'd  by  weight  of  years  and 
too  long  and  too  great  labor.  After  a  most  fatiguing  day, 
these  people  have  to  trudge  a  mile   or    two    to   their  smoky""' 
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hilts.  Order  your  fuiiclmiiUi  to  si't  tlicni  down.  'I'his  is  an 
uct  tluit  will  1)0  good  for  your  soul ;  and  at  the  same  time 
after  your  visit  to  the  lirillons,  if  you  return  on  foot,  that 
will  be  good  for  your  body. 

Franklin.      Ah!  how  tiresome  you  are  I  ** 

Gout.  Well,  then,  to  my  office;  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  I  am  your  physician.     There  I 

Franklin.     Oh-h-h  !     What  a  devil  of  a  physician  I 

Gout.     How  ungrateful   you  are  to  say  so !     Is  it  not  I 
who,  in   the    character    of    your   physician,  have  saved  you  *"^ 
from   the    palsy,  dropsy,    and    apoplexy  ?    one   or  other   of 
which  would  have  done  for  you  long  ago,  but  for  me. 

Franklin.  I  submit  and  thank  you  for  the  i)ast,  but 
entreat  the  discontinuance  of  your  visits  for  the  future ; 
for,  in  my  mind,  one  had  better  die  than  be  cured  so  *"* 
dolefully.  Permit  me  just  to  hint,  that  I  have  also  not 
been  unfriendly  to  you.  I  never  feed  physician  or  quack 
of  any  kind,  to  enter  the  list  against  you  ;  if  then  you  do  not 
leave  me  to  my  repose,  it  may  be  said  you  are  ungrateful  too. 

Gout.  I  can  scarcely  acknowledge  that  as  an  objection.  ^** 
As  to  quacks,  I  despise  them  ;  they  may  kill  you  indeed, 
but  can  not  injure  me.  And,  as  to  regular  physicians, 
they  are  at  last  convinced  that  the  gout,  in  such  a  suljject 
as  you  are,  is  no  disease,  but  a  remedy;  and  wherefore 
cure  a  remedy? — But  to  our  business;  there!  "* 

Franklin.  Oh  !  oh  !  —  for  Heaven's  sake  leave  me,  and 
I  promise  faithfully  never  more  to  play  at  chess,  but  to 
take  exercise  daily  and  live  temperately. 

Gout.  I  know  you  too  well.  You  promise  fair;  but 
after  a  few  months  of  good  health  you  will  return  to  your*'''* 
old  habits;  your  fine  promises  will  be  forgotten  like  the  forms 
of  the  last  year's  clouds.  Let  us  then  finish  the  account, 
and  I  will  go.  But  I  leave  you  with  an  assurance  of  visiting 
you  again  at  a  proper  time  and  place ;  for  my  object  is  your 
good,  and  you  are  sensible  now  that  I  am  your  real  friend.  *"" 
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John  Gukeni-eak  Wimttikk  is  one  of  llic  most  characteristic 
and  poijular  of  Aniciicaii  i)oets.  He  was  born  of  Quaker  parents  in 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  ids  l)oyhood  was  spent  at  hard  worlv  on  Ids 
father's  farm.  In  liis  youth  lie  learned  tlie  trade  of  shoemaliinjr, 
and  when  it  became  possible  for  idni  to  attend  the  Hayeilull 
Academy  he  earned  money  to  pay  his  expenses  l)y  makinij  slijipers. 

P\)r  a  few  weeks  lie  taught  a  district  school,  and  later  assisted  a 
small  merchant  in  his  bookkeeping.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to 
complete  a  year  of  study.  This  lack  of  early  education,  however, 
was  more  than  made  up  l)y  his  extensive  and  wise  reading  later  in 
life. 
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He  begau  early  to  express  liis  thoughts  in  verse,  but  he  was 
erghteen  years  old  when  his  first  poem  was  i)ublishe(l.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  left  the  farm  to  make  journalism  his  profession,  and 
for  the  next  twelve  years  engaged  actively  in  this  work.  His  Quaker 
descent,  his  love  of  freedom,  and  his  deej)  hatred  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  all  combined  to  make  him  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery, 
and  his  early  poems,  as  well  as  his  editorials,  were  directed  against  this 
great  evil. 

He  soon  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  abolitionists  and  was 
secretary  of  the  first  national  anti-slavery  convention,  which  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  1838.  The  negro  race  owes  much  to  the  righteous 
indignation  and  burning  words  of  this  serene  and  peace-loving  Quaker 
poet. 

At  the  clo.se  of  his  journalistic  work,  in  1840,  he  settled  in  Ames- 
bury,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  beloved  and  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Whittier  was  distinctively  the  poet  of  human  freedom,  as  Wendell 
Phillips  was  its  orator  and  Charles  Sumner  its  statesman,  yet  his 
truest  and  best  work  sprang  out  of  his  rural  surroundings,  and  his 
intense  love  of  nature  and  appreciation  of  her  beauties.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  success  was  "Snowbound."  a  poem  which  gives  a  charming 
picture  of  home  life  on  a  New  England  farm,  and  abounds  with 
many  beautifid  passages  descriptive  of  each  .member  of  the  family  in 
which  his  youth  was  spent. 

It  was  in  the  miilst  of  the  simple  occurrences  of  rural  life  and 
the  beauty  of  natural  siurouudings  that  he  found  his  truest  inspira- 
tion, and  he  has  thus  become  recognized  as  the  poet  of  nature  and 
of  country  life.  His  genius  has  lifted  the  common  events  of  daily  life 
into  the  great  world  of  poetry,  and  given  to  them  a  peculiar  charm 
and  pathos.  This  is  illustrated  by  such  poems  as  the  "Barefoot 
Boy,"  "Telling  the  Bees,"  "Snowbound,"  and  "Maud  Muller,"  which 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  pastoral  poems  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Whittier,  more  than  most  poets,  has  written  the  history  of 
his  own  life  in  his  poems.  He  drew  his  inspiration  from  his  siu- 
roundings.  his  friends,  and  the  Imoks  he  read.  Wc  rcatl  the  iiutn  in 
his  writing. 

His  life  and  works  were  characteri/ed  in  ;i  niarkcd  <Iegree  by 
simplicity,  mnccrity,  manliness,  and  j>iety,  mihI  he  will  .•ilways  be 
regardetl  as  one  of  the  best  loved  of  American  poets. 


THE   PINE-TREE. 

Lift  again  the  stately  emblem  on  the  Bay  State's  rusted  shield, 
Give  to  Northern  winds  the  Pine-Tree  on  our  banner's  tat- 
tered field. 
Sons  of  men  who  sat  in  council  with  their  Bibles  round  the 

board, 
Answering  England's  royal  missive  with  a  firm,  "Thus  saith 

the  Lord!" 
Rise  again  for  home  and  freedom  I  set  the  battle  in   array  !    ' 
What  the  fathers  did   of  old   time  we   their  sons  must  do 
to-day. 

Tell  us  not  of  banks  and  tariffs,  cease  your  paltry  pedler  cries  ; 
Shall   the   good  State   sink   her   honor   that  your  gambling 

stocks  may  rise  ? 
Would  ye  barter  man  for  cotton  ?    That  your  gains  may  sum 

np  higher. 
Must  we  kiss  the  feet  of  Moloch,  pass  our  children  through  *° 

the  fire  ? 
Is  the  dollar  only  real  ?    God  and  truth  and  right  a  dream  ? 
Weighed  against  your  lying  ledgers  must  our  manhood  kick 

the  beam  ? 

0  my   God  !  for  that  free   spirit,   which   of   old    in  Boston 

town 
Smote  the  Province  House  with  terror,  struck   the   crest  of 

Andros  down  ! 
For  another  strong-voiced  Adams  in  the  city's  streets  to  cry,  '* 
*'Up  for  God  and  Massachusetts!     Set  your  feet  on  Mam- 
mon's lie ! 
Perish  banks  and  perish  traffic,  spin  your  cotton's  latest  pound, 
But  in  Heaven's   name  keep  your  honor,  keep  the  heart  o* 
the  Bay  State  sound!" 
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Where's  the  man  for  Massachusetts  ?     Where's  the  voice  to 

speak  lier  free  ? 
Where's  the  hand  to  liglit  ii})  l>ontires  from   her    mountains  -" 

to  the  sea  ? 
Beats  her  Pilgrim  pulse  no  longer  ?     Sits  she  ihinib    in  her 

despair  ?  ^ 

Has  she  none  to  break  the  silence  ?     lias  she   none  to  do 

and  dare  ? 
0   my  God  !  for  one  right  worthy  to  lift  np  her  rusted  shield, 
And  to  plant  again  the  Pine-Tree  in   iier  banner's   tattered 

field! 
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Ho  !  workers  of  the  old  time  styled 

The  Gentle  Craft  of  Leather ! 
Young  brothers  of  the  ancient  guild, 

Stand  forth  once  more  together  I 
Call  out  again  your  long  array. 

In  the  olden  merry  manner ! 
Once  more,  on  gay  St.  Crispin's  day, 

Fling  our  your  blazoned  banner  ! 

Rap,  rap  !  upon  the  well-worn  stone 

How  falls  the  polished  hammer  ! 
Rap,  rap  !  the  measured  sound  luis  grown 

A  quick  and  merry  clamor. 
Now  shape  the  sole  !  now  deftly  curl 

The  glossy  vamp  around  it. 
And  bless  the  while  the  bright-eyed  girl 

Whose  gentle  fingers  bgund  it ! 
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For  yon,  along  the  Spanish  main 

A  hnudrud  keels  are  ploughing  ; 
For  you,  the  Indian  on  the  plain 

His  lasso-coil  is  throwing; 
For  you,  deep  glens  with  hemlock  dark 

The  woodman's  fire  is  lighting  ; 
For  you,  upon  the  oak's  gray  bark, 

The  woodman's  axe  is  smiting. 

For  you,  from  Carolina's  pine 

The  rosin-gum  is  stealing  ; 
For  you,  the  dark-eyed  Florentine 

Her  silken  skein  is  reeling  ; 
For  you,  the  dizzy  goatherd  roams 

His  rugged  Alpine  ledges ; 
For  you,  round  all  her  shepherd  liomeE 

Bloom  England's  thorny  hedges. 

The  foremost  still,  by  day  or  night. 

On  moated  mound  or  heather. 
Where'er  the  need  of  trampled  right 

Brought  toiling  men  together  ; 
Where  the  free  burghers  from  the  wall 

Defied  the  mail-clad  master, 
Than  yours,  at  Freedom's  trumpet-call, 

No  craftsman  rallied  faster. 

Let  foplings  siieer,  let  fools  deride. 

Ye  heed  no  idle  scorner  ; 
Free  hands  and  hearts  are  still  your  pride, 

And  duty  done,  your  honor. 
Ye  dare  to  trust,  for  honest  fame, 

The  jury  Time  empanels, 
Atul  leave  to  truth  each  noble  name 

Which  glorifies  your  anuals. 
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Tliy  songs,  Hans  Sachs,  are  living  yet, 

In  strong  and  hearty  CJernian  ; 
And  Bloomtield's  lay,  and  Gilford's  wit. 

And  patriot  fame  of  Sherniau  ; 
Still  from  his  hook,  a  mystic  seer, 

The  soul  of  Behmen  teaches. 
And  England's  priestcraft  shakes  to  hear 

Of  Fox's  leathern  breeches. 

The  foot  is  yours;   where'er  it  falls, 

It  treads  your  well-wrought  leather 
On  earthen  floor,  in  marble  halls, 

On  carpet,  or  on  heather. 
Still  there  the  sweetest  charm  is  found 

Of  matron  grace  or  vestal's. 
As  Ilebe's  foot  bore  nectar  round 

Among  the  old  celestials ! 

IJap.  rap  I   your  stout  and  l)lull  brugun. 

With  footsteps  slow  and  weary. 
May  wander  where  the  sky's  blue  s])au 

Shuts  down  upon  the  prairie. 
On  Beauty's  foot  your  slippers  glance. 

By  Saratoga's  fountains. 
Or  twinkle  down  the  suninur  ilancc 

InMicath   the  Crystal  Mountains  I 

'J'he  red  brick  to  the  mason's  band, 

The  brown  earth  to  tlie  tiller's. 
The  shoe  in  yours  shall  wealth   cotiimanil, 

Likfe  fairy  Cinderella's  ! 
As  they  who  shunned  the  household  maid 

Beheld  the  crown  upon  her. 
So  all  shall  see  your  toil  it-paitl 

With  hearth  and  home  and   bunur. 
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Then  let  the  toast  be  freely  quaffed. 

In  water  cool  and  brimming, — 
"All  honor  to  the  good  old  Craft, 

Its  merry  men  and  women  ! " 
Call  out  again  your  long  array, 

In  the  old  time's  pleasant  manner : 
Once  more,  on  gay  St.   Crispin's  day. 

Fling  out  his  blazoned  banner  ! 


THE  PUMPKIN. 


Oh,  greenly  and  fair  in  the  lands  of  the  sun. 
The  vines  of  the  gourd  and  the  rich  melon  run. 
And  the  rock  and  the  tree  and  the  cottage  enfold, 
With  broad  leaves  all  greenness  and  blossoms  all  gold, 
Like  that  which  o'er  Nineveh's  prophet  once  grew. 
While  he  waited  to  know  that  his  warning  was  true. 
And  longed  for  the  storm-cloud,  and  listened  in  vain 
For  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind  and  red  fire-rain. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Xenil  the  dark  Spanish  maiden 
Comes  up  with  the  fruit  of  the  tangled  vine  laden ; 
And  the  Creole  of  Cuba  laughs  out  to  behold 
Through  orange-leaves  shining  the  broad  spheres  of  gold  ; 
Yet  with  dearer  delight  from  his  home  in  the  North, 
On  the  fields  of  his  harvest  the  Yankee  looks  forth. 
Where  crook-necks  are  coiling  and  yellow  fruit  shines, 
And  the  sun  of  September  melts  down  on  his  vines. 

Ah  !  on  Thanksgiving  day,  when  from  East  and  from  West, 
Froui  Nortli  and  from  Soutii  come  the  pilgrim  and  guest, 
When  the  gray-haired  New  Englauder  sees  round  his  board 
The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored, 
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When  the  cjire-wearied  man  seeks  his  inotlier  once  more, 
And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  girl  smiled  before. 
What  fnoisteus  the  lip  and  what  brightens  the  eye  ? 
AV'hat  calls  back  the  past,  like  the  rich  Pumpkin  pie  ? 

Oh,  fruit  loved  of  boyhood  I  the  old  days  recalling,  " 

When    wood-grapes    were    purpling    and    brown    nuts   were 

falling  ! 
When  wild  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin, 
(Jlaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle  within  ! 
When  we  laughed  round  the   corn-heap,   with  hearts   all   in 

tune. 
Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin, —  our  lantern  the  moon,  '" 

Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  travelled  like  steam. 
In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her  team  ! 

Then  thanks  for  thy  present  !  none  sweeter  or  better 

E'er  smoked  from  an  oven  or  circled  a  platter  ! 

Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  pastry  more  fine,  '* 

Brighter  eyes  never  watched- o'er  its  baking  than  thine  ! 

And  the  prayer  which  my  mouth  is  too  full  to  express, 

Swells  my  heart  that  thy  shadow  may  never  be  less. 

That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  lengthened  below. 

And  the  fame  of  thy  worth  like  a  pumpkin-vine  grow,  " 

And  thy  life  be  as  sweet,  and  its  last  sunset  sky 

Golden-tinted  and  fair  as  thy  own  Pumpkin  pie  ! 


NAUHAUGHT,   THE    DEACON. 

Nauhaught,  the  Indian  deacon,  who  of  old 

Dwelt,  poor  but  blameless,  where  his  narrowing  Cape 

Stretches  its  shrunk  arm  out  to  all  the  winds 

And  the  relentless  smiting  of  the  waves. 

Awoke  one  morning  from  a  pleasant  dream 
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Of  a  good  angel  dropping  in  his  hand 

A  fair,  broad  gold-piece,  in  the  name  of  God. 

He  rose  and  went  forth  with  the  early  day 

Far  inland,  where  the  voices  of  the  waves 

Mellowed  and  mingled  with  the  whispering  leaves, 

As,  through  the  tangle  of  the  low,  thick  woods. 

He  searched  his  traps.     Therein  nor  beast  nor  bird 

He  found ;  though  meanwhile  in  the  reedy  pools 

The  otter  plashed,  and  underneath  the  pines 

The  partridge  drummed  :  and  as  his  thoughts  went  back 

To  the  sick  wife  and  little  child  at  home. 

What  marvel  that  the  poor  man  felt  his  faith 

Too  weak  to  bear  its  burden, — like  a  rope 

That,  strand  by  strand  uncoiling,  breaks  above 

The  hand  that  grasps  it.    "Even  now,  0  Lord  ! 

Send  me,^' he  prayed,  "the  angel  of  my  dream! 

Nauhaught  is  very  poor  ;  he  can  not  wait." 

Even  as  he  spake  he  heard  at  his  bare  feet 
A  low,  metallic  clink,  and,  looking  down, 
He  saw  a  dainty  purse  with  disks  of  gold 
Crowding  its  silken  net.     Awhile  he  held 
The  treasure  up  before  his  eyes,  alone 
With  his  great  need,  feeling  i\w.  wr»ndrous  coins 
Slide  through  his  eager  lingers,  one  by  one. 
So  then  the  dream  was  true.     The  angel  ])rought 
One  broad  piece  only  ;  should  he  take  all  these  ? 
Who  would  be  wiser,  in  the  blind,  dumb  woods? 
The  loser,  doubtless  ric;h,  would  scarcely  miss 
This  dropped  crumb  from  a  table  always  full. 
Still,  Avhilc  he  mused,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  cry 
Of  a  starved  child  ;  the  sick  face  of  his  wife 
Tempted  him.     Heart  and  flesh  in  fierce  revolt 
Urged  tiie  wild  license  of  his  savage  youth 
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Against  liis  later  scruples.     Bitter  toil, 

Prayer,  fasting,  dread  of  blame,  and  ])itiless  eyes 

To  wateh  his  halting,  —  had  he  lost  for  thesis 

Tiie  freedom  of  the  woods; — the  hunting-grounds 

Of  haj)py  s]»irits  for  a  walled-in  heaven 

Of  everlasting  psalms  ?     One  healed  the  sick 

Very  far  off  thousands  of  moons  ago  : 

Had  he  not  prayed  him  night  and  day  to  come 

And  cure  his  bed-bouiul  wife  I"     Was  there  a  hell? 

Were  all  his  fathers' people  writhing  there  — 

Like  the  poor  shell-fish  set  to  boil  alive  — 

Forever,  dying  never  ?     If  he  kept 

This  gold,  so  needed,  would  the  dreadful  God 

Torment  him  like  a  Mohawk's  captive  stuck 

With  slow-consuming  eplinters  ?     Would  the  saints 

And  the  white  angels  dance  and  laugh  to  see  him 

Burn  like  a  pitch-pine  torch  ?     His  Christian  garb 

Seemed  falling  from  him;  with  the  fear  and  phame 

Of  Adam  naked  at  the  cool  of  day. 

He  gazed  around.     A  black  snake  lay  in  coil 

On  the  hot  sand,  a  crow  with  side-long  eye 

Watched  from  a  dead  bough.     All  his  Indian  lore 

Of  evil  blending  with  a  convert's  faith 

In  the  supernal  terrors  of  the  Book, 

He  saw  the  Tempter  in  the  coiling  snake 

And  ominous,  black-winged  bird ;  and  all  the  while 

The  low  rebuking  of  the  distant  waves 

Stole  in  upon  him  like  the  voice  of  God 

Among  the  trees  of  Eden.     Girding  up 

His  soul's  loins  with  a  resolute  hand  he  thrust 

The  base  thought  from  him:  "Nauhaught,  be  a  man! 

Starve,  if  need  be;   but  while  you  live,  look  out 

From  honest  eyes  on  all  men,  unashamed. 

(^od  help  me  !    I  am  deacon  of  the  church, 

A  baptized,  praying  Indian !     Should  I  do 
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This  secret  meauuess,  eveu  the  barken  knots 

Of  the  old  trees  would  turn  to  eyes  to  see  it, 

The  birds  would  tell  of  it,  and  all  the  leaves 

Whisper  above  me,  'Nauhaught  is  a  thief  !^ 

The  sun  would  know  it,  and  the  stars  that  hide 

Behind  his  light  would  watch"  me,  and  at  night 

Follow  me  with  their  sharp,  accusing  eyes. 

Yea,  thou,  God,  seest  me!"    Then  Nauhaught  drew 

Closer  his  belt  of  leather,  dulling  thus 

The  pain  of  hunger,  and  walked  bravely  back 

To  the  brown  fishing- hamlet  by  the  sea  ; 

And,  pausing  at  the  inn-door,  cheerily  asked  : 

"Who  hath  lost  aught  to-day?"     "I"  said  a  voice; 

''Ten  golden  pieces,  in  a  silken  purse. 

My  daughter's  handiwork."    He  looked,  and  lo  ! 

One  stood  before  him  in  a  coat  of  frieze. 

And  the  glazed  hat  of  a  seafaring  man, 

Shrewd-faced,  broad-shouldered,  with  no  trace  of  wings. 

Marvelling,  he  dropped  within  the  stranger's  hand 

The  silken  web,  and  turned  to  go  his  way. 

But  the  man  said:   ''A  tithe  at  least  is  yours; 

Take  it  in  God's  name  as  an  honest  man." 

And  as  the  deacon's  dusky  fingers  closed 

Over  the  golden  gift,  ''Yea,  in  God's  name 

I  take  it,  with  a  poor  man's  thanks,"  he  said. 

So  down  the  street,  that,  like  a  river  of  sand. 

Ran,  white  in  sunshine,  to  the  summer  soa. 

He  sought  his  home,  singing  and  praising  (iod  ; 

And  when  his  neighbors  in  their  careless  way 

Spoke  of  the  owner  of  the  silken  purse  — 

A  Wellfieet  skipper,  known  in  every  ])ort 

That  the  Cape  opens  in  its  sandy  wall  — 

He  answered,  with  a  wise  stnile,  to  himself : 

"I  saw  the  angel  where  they  see  a  man." 


1732-1799. 


Names,  we  are  told,  often  go  by  contraries,  so  perhaps  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  oldest  son  of  Augustive  and  Mary  Washington  of 
Virginia,  though  named  after  King  George  the  Second,  should  after- 
ward have  led  a  successful  revolt  against  King  George  the  Third. 

Washington's  parents  were  wealth}',  for  those  times,  his  father 
owning  several  large  estates.  Virginia  contained  no  cities  of  any  size, 
the  plantations  were  large,  and  the  roads  poor,  so  that  each  estate 
formed  a  little  commiuiity  by  itself.  Books  were  few  and  educational 
opportunities  limiteil.  The  one  college  south  of  the  Pott)mae  was  of 
lower  grade  than  the  .average  high  school  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
sons  of  the  rich  were  generally  educated  in  England.  Young  Wash- 
ington, however  did  not  go  abroad,  nor  even  to  college,  but  received 
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an  elementary  education,  hardly  going  beyond  the  "three  R's,"  in  a 
local  school.  He  afterward  studied  surveying  and  learned  to  read 
French,  but  never  to  v^rite  or  speak  it.  By  constant  practice  he  ac- 
quired a  clear  and  intelligible,  though  somewhat  formal,  style,  but  he 
never  became  a  good  speller,  and  his  grammar  sometimes  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Both,  it  may  be  added,  have  been  "edited"  in  his 
published  works.  Under  the  care,  first  of  his  father,  and  afterward 
of  his  half-brother,  Lawrence,  he  learned  to  manage  the  business 
affairs  of  a  large  plantation  and  acquired  those  habits  of  order,  system, 
and  painstaking  thoroughness  which  proved  so  useful  to  him  in  after 
life.  He  was  naturally  quick-tempered,  but  early  learned  self-control. 
His  favorite  amusements  were  hunting  and  horseback  riding.  He 
was  over  six  feet  tall,  well-proportioned,  and  very  strong ;  none  of  his 
friends  could  match  him  at  wrestling  or  jumping.  At  sixteen  he 
found  an  outlet  for  his  surplus  energies  in  a  surveying  trip  to  the 
wild  country  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  where  he  "roughed  it"  for  three 
years,  experiencing  both  the  pleasures  and  hardships  of  frontier  life. 

A  brief  visit  to  the  West  Indies  in  1751  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  Lawrence  and  by  Washingtons  removal  to  the  latter's 
estate  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  1753  occurred  his  adventurous  journey  to 
Lake  Erie  with  Governor  Dinwiddle's  message  to  St.  Pierre,  and  a 
year  later  began  the  French  and  Indian  War.  in  which  his  first  mili- 
tary experience  was  gained.  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne  he 
returned  to  Mount  Vernon  and  soon  after  married  Martha  Custis,  a 
widow  with  two  children. 

For  fifteen  years  he  led  the  quiet  life  of  a  Virginia  planter,  serv- 
ing, however,  in  the  Colonial  House  of  Burgesses  and  gaining  thereby 
that  knowledge  of  public  business  which  was  to  be  of  such  service 
to  him  as  General  and  President.  For  Washington's  public  career 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  the  student  is  referred  to 
his  United  States  History 

Throiigh  all  the  critical  period  of  that  war,  and  that  hardly  less 
critical  period  when  the  war  was  over  but  the  government  not  yet 
firmly  established,  he  showed  such  skill,  energy,  moderation,  and  jta- 
triotism  in  the  management  of  national  aflairs  that  all  hearts  tiirned 
instinctively  to  him  as  the  first  magistrate  of  the  new  republic.  To 
this  office  he  brought  the  same  wisdom  and  the  same  patriotism,  and 
when,  after  voluntarily  laying  it  down,  he  retired  to  Mount  Vernon  to 
die,  he  carried  with  liim  the  lov(!  and  gratitude  of  his  coinitrvnun 
and  the  admiration  of  all  mankind. 


FAlfKWKIJ.  ADDIIKSS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OK  THE 
UMTED  STATES. 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizrns:  Tlie  period  for  a 
new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  administer  the  executive 
government  of  the  United  States,  being  not  fai-  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be 
employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  '' 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper, 
especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression 
of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the 
resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  " 
made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be 
assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining  to  the 
relation  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country ;  and  '* 
that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service,  which  silence  in 
my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminu- 
tion of  zeal  for  your  future  interest ;  no  deficiency  of 
grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness  ;  but  am  supported 
by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both.  ^" 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continnance  hitherto  in,  the 
office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of 
duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  wliat  appeared  to  be  your 
desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  ^ 
earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives  which  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  rehn^tantly  drawn.  The  strength 
of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it'" 
to  you  ;  but  mature   reflection   on    the   then    perplexed    and 
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critical  posture  of  our  aflEairs  with  foroi<rii  nations,  and  the 
unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  3'our  concerns,  external  as''® 
well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  Avith  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  propriety ; 
and  am  j^ersuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for 
my  services,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
country,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire.  *" 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  ardu- 
ous trust  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  with 
good  intentions  contributed  toward  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government  the  best  exertions  of*' 
which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Kot  uncon- 
scious in  the  outset  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications, 
experience  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of 
myself ;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  ^ 
admonishes  me  more  and  more  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied 
that,  if  any  circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit*^ 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  to 
terminate  the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not 
permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country  for*" 
the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me  ;  still  moi-e  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and 
for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my 
inviolable  attachment  by  services  faithful  and  persevering, 
though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have** 
resultiul   to  our   country  from    these   services,   let   it  always 
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be   remembered  to   your   praise,   ami   as  an    iiiptrnctivc  ex- 
ample  in   our  annuls,    that   under   circumstanees   in   which 
the  passions,  agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mis- 
lead, amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of'" 
fortune  often  discouraging,  in  situations  in  which  not  unfre- 
quently  want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism, the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop 
of  the  efforts,  and  a  guaranty  of  the  plans  by  which  they 
were    effected.      Profoundly    penetrated    with    this    idea,    I " 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement 
to   unceasing   vows  tliat  Heaven  may   continue  to  you   the 
choicest   tokens  of   its   beneficence ;    that   your  union  and 
brotherly  affection   may  be  perpetual ;    that  the  free  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  maybe  sacredly*" 
maintained ;    that   its    administration    in    every   department 
may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of 
liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  jDreservation 
and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  ^ 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection, 
and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 
Here,   perhaps,    I   ought  to  stop.     But  a  solicitude  for 
your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the 
apprehension  of  danger  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  ^ 
on  an  occasion   like  the   present,   to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review, 
some  sentiments,  which  are   the   result  of   much   reflection, 
of  no  inconsiderable  observation,   and  which  appear  to  me 
all-important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people.  ®* 
These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can 
only  see  in  them   the   disinterested  warnings   of   a   parting 
friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.     Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it, 
your  indulgent   reception    of    my  sentiments   on   a  former  "* 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 
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Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liljerty  with  every  ligament 
of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to 
fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The    unity    of   government,    which    constitutes   you    one  "*" 
people,  is  also  now  dear  to   you.     It   is   justly  so ;   for  it  is 
a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of   your  real  independence,  the 
support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad ; 
of   your  safety;   of   your   prosperity;   of    that   very  liberty 
which  you   so  highly  prize.     But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee "" 
that    from    different    causes    and    from    different    quarters 
much   pains   will    be    taken,    many   artifices    employed,    to 
weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this 
is   the   point   in   your   political   fortress   against   which   the 
batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  con- "'' 
stantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed,  it  is  of  infinite   moment  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  union  to  your 
collective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish 
a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accus-  ''^" 
toming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palla- 
dium of  your  political  safety  and   prosperity;   watching  for 
its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety  ;  discountenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event 
be    abandoned;    and    indignantly    frowning    upon    the    first'*"'' 
dawning   of   every   attempt   to   alienate   any  portion  of   our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which 
now  link  together  the  various  })arts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and 
interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  "* 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
affections.  The  name  of  America,  which  belongs  to  you, 
in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from 
local  discriminations.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you '** 
hare    the    same    religion,    manners,    habits,    and     political 
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principles.  You  have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and  tri- 
umphed together ;  the  independence  and  liberty  you  possess 
are  the  work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts,  of  com- 
mon dangers,  sufferings  and  successes.  "" 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address- 
themselves  to  your  sensibility,    are   greatly  outweighed  by 
those    which    apply    more     immediately    to    your    interest. 
Here    every   portion    of    our    country   finds   the   most  com- 
manding motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving  the"* 
union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South, 
protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds 
in  the  productions  of  the  latter  great  additional  resources  of 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprise  and  precious  materials  '^ 
of  manufacturing  industry.  The  South,  in  the  same  inter- 
course, benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agri- 
culture grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly 
into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds  its 
particular  navigation  invigorated;  and,  Avhile  it  contributes  in  '** 
different  ways  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of 
the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection 
of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted. 
The  East,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  AVest,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior  com- ''" 
munications  by  land  and  water  will  more  and  more  find,  a 
valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings  from 
abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home.  The  West  derives  from 
the  East  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  "* 
necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the 
future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union, 
directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest  as  one 
nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold 
this    essential    advantage,    whether    derived    from    its    own 
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separate  strength  or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically 
precarious. 

While,  then,   every   part    of   our   country    thus    feels    an  "* 
immediate   and    particular   interest   in   union,  all  the  parts 
combined  cannot  fail  to  find   in  the  united  mass  of  means 
and  efforts  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  jiroportionably 
greater    security    from    external     danger,    a     less    frequent 
interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations,  and,  what  is  ""* 
of    inestimable    value,    they    must    derive    from    union    an 
exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which   so   frequently  afflict  neighboring   countries   not   tied 
together  by  the  same  governments,  which   their  own  rival- 
ships    alone    would    be    sufficient    to    produce,    but    which  **^ 
opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues  would 
stimulate   and   embitter.      Hence,   likewise,   they  will   avoid 
the    necessity    of    those    overgrown    military   establishments 
wliich,  under  any  form  of   government,  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  ""* 
to  republican  liberty.     In  this  sense   it  is  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  ajid 
that    the    love    of    the    one    ought   to   endear   to   you    the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These    considerations    speak    a    persuasive     language    to  "^ 
every  reflecting  and    virtuous    mind,  and    exhibit   the   con- 
tinuance of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of  patriotic  desire. 
Is '  there    a    doubt    whether    a    common    government    can 
embrace  so  large  a  sphere  ?    Let    experience   solve   it.     To 
listen    to   mere   speculation    in    such  a  case  were   criminal.  ^^ 
We   are   authorized   to  hope  that  a  proper   organization   of 
the  whole,  with   the   auxiliary   agency  of   governments   for 
the  respective  subdivisions,  will  aiford  a  happy  issue  to  the 
experiment.     It  is  well  worth  a  fair   and    full   experiment. 
With  such  powerful    and  obvious  motives   to  union,  affect-  *** 
ing  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  have 
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demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  wlio  in  any  quarter 
may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In   contemplating    the    causes    whicii    may    disturb    our^'" 
Union,  it  occurs  as  a  matter    of    serious  concern,   that  any 
ground     siiould     have    been    furnished     for     characterizing 
parties  by  geographical  discriminations  Northern  and  South- 
ern, Atlantic    and    Western ;     whence    designing    men    may 
endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  ^'* 
local  interests  and  views.     One  of    the  expedients  of   party 
to  acquire  influence,  within    particular   districts,  is  to  mis- 
represent  tlie  opinions  and    aims   of   other   districts.     You 
cannot   shield    yourselves    too    much    against  the    jealousies 
and  heart-burnings  which  spring  from  these  misrepresenta-  ^''*' 
tions ;    they  tend  to  render   alien   to   each  other  those  who 
ought  to    be    bound    together    by    fraternal    affection.     The 
inhabitants  of  our  western  country  liave  lately  had  a  useful 
lesson  on  this  liead ;    they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the    executive,   and    in    the    unanimous    ratification    by  the'^*^ 
senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satis- 
faction   at    that   event    throughout     the    United     States,    a 
decisive    proof    how  unfounded   were    the    suspicions   prop- 
agated  among   them  of   a  policy  in  the  general  government 
and  in  the  Atlantic  States   unfriendly  to  their   interests   in  '^ 
regard  to  the  ^fississippi  ;    they  have  been  witnesses  to  the 
formation  of  two  treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  wliich    secure    to   them    everything    they  could 
desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing  their   prosperity.     Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely^* 
for  tlie  preservation  of    these  advantages   on   the   union   by 
which  they  were  procured  ?     Will    they  not    henceforth    be 
deaf    to   those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever 
tliem  from  their  brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

'I'o  the  etlicacy  and  i>ernianeiu'y  of  your  union,  a  govern- **" 
meiit  for  the  whole  is  indisjxMisable.     No  alliances,  however 
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strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  adequate  substitute; 
they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  inter- 
ruptions which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced. 
Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon'*^ 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management-  of  your  common 
concerns.  This  government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice, 
uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation^ 
and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  principles, 
in  the  distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with 
energy,  and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your 
support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws,  ^'^ 
acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  true  Liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to 
alter  their  constitutions  of  government.  But  the  constitu- 
tion which  at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit^*" 
and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory 
upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  government  presupposes  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all   com-  **■* 
binations  and  associatiohs,  under  whatever  plausible  charac- 
ter, with  the  real  design   to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or 
awe  the  regular  deliberation   and   action  of   the  constituted 
authorities,  are  destructive   of   this  fundamental   principle, 
and  of  fatal  tendency.     They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to "" 
give  it  an  artificial   and   extraordinary  force;   to  put  in  the 
place   of  the   delegated    will   of   the    nation,  the   will   of  a 
party,  often  a  small   but  artful   and   enterprising   minority 
of  the  community;  and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs 
of    different    parties,   to    make    the    public    administration  *"* 
the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of 
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fashiou,  rather  than  tlie  organs  of  consistent  and  wholesome 
plans  digested  by  common  councils  and  modified  by  mutual 
interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  ^ 
description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they 
are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become  potent 
engines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled 
men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  government ;  *** 
destroying  afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have  lifted 
them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation    of   your  government,   and  the 
permanency  of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only  that  you  steadily  discountenance  irregular  oppositions^ 
to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the   spirit  of    innovation  upon  its  principles,   however 
specious  the  pretexts.     One  method  of  assault   may  be   to 
effect,   in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  alterations,  which 
will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  ihus  to  under-*"* 
mine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.     In  all  the  changes 
to   which   you   may    be   invited,    remember  that  time   and 
habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments  as  of  other   human    institutions ;   that  experi- 
ence is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  ^ 
of  the  existing  constitution  of  a  country ;    that  facility  in 
changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion, 
exposes  to  perpetual   change,  from  the  endless   variety   of 
hypothesis  and  opinion ;  and  remember,  especially,  that,  for 
the  eflBcient  management  of  your  common   interests,  in    a*** 
country    so    extensive   as    ours,  a    government   of   as   much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty  is 
indispensable.     Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
Avith   powers   properly    distributed   and    adjusted,   its   surest 
guardian.     It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the"" 
government  is   too  feeble   to   withstand   the   enterprises   of 
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faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  society  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the 
secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property.  ^^^ 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in 
the  State,  with  })articu]ar  reference  to  the  founding  of  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me  now  take  a  more 
comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party,  ^"^ 
generally. 

This  S})irit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature, 
having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.  It  exists  under  diiferent  shapes  in  all  governments, 
moi'e  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those ^^ 
of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and 
is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another, 
sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has  per-  '^" 
petrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries  which 
result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual;  and '^ 
sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  comi)etitors,  turns  this 
disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the 
ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to   an   extremity  of   this   kind "" 
(which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight),  the 
common  and  continued  mischiefs  of  the   spirit  of  party  are 
sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest   and  duty  of  a  wise  people 
to  discoui'age  and  restrain    it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  ])iiblic    councils,  and  en-""* 
feeble  the  public  administration.     It  agitates  the  community 
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with  ill-founded  jealoiisies  and  false  alarms ;  kindles  the 
animosity  of  one  part  against  another,  foments  occasion- 
ally riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  doors  to  foreign 
influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access  to'^ 
i\\e.  government  itself  through  the  cliannels  of  party  pas- 
sions. Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are 
subjected  to  the  policy  and  will   of   another. 

There  is   an  opinion,  that  parties  in    free  countries  are 
useful  checks   upon  the  administration  of   the  government,  ^^* 
and  serve  to  kee]:)  alive  the    spirit   of  liberty.     This  within 
certain  limits  is  probably  true,   and    in   governments    of   a 
monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may    look    with    indulgence,  if 
not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of   party.     But  in    those  of 
the  popular  character,  in  governments  purely  elective,  it  is**" 
a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.      From   their  natural    tend- 
ency, it    is    certain  there    will   always    be    enough    of    that 
spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.     And  there  being  constant 
danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion    to    mitigate   and    assuage    it.       A   fire   not    to    be'** 
quenched,  it    demands   a   uniform    vigilance  to    prevent    its 
bursting  into    a   flame,  lest,  instead  of    warming,  it    should 
consume. 

It   is   important,    likewise,    that   the   habits   of   thinking 
in  a  free  country  should  inspire  caution,  in  those  intrusted ''" 
with  its  administration,  to    confine   themselves  within  their 
respective   constitutional    spheres,  avoiding   in    the    exercise 
of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers 
of  all  the  departments   in    one,  and   thus   to   create,  what-'^* 
ever  the    form    of    government,  a    real  despotism.      A    just 
estimate  of  that  love  of   power,  and  proneness  to   abuse  it, 
which    predominates    in    the   hunnin    heart,  is   sufllcient   to 
satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this    position.     The    necessity    of 
reciprocal    checks    in    the    exercise    of    political    power,    by^*° 
dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories,  and 
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constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments 
ancient  and  modern,  some  of  them  in  our  country  and 
under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  neces-*** 
sary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers 
be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for,  though **" 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it 
is  the  customary  weajjon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance 
in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield.  ^^ 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  Aviiich  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism, 
who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  *** 
citizens.  The  mere  politician  equally  with  the  pious  man 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherisli  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  security  for  property, 
for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  *"* 
desert  the  oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation 
in  courts  of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
suppositiou,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  relig- 
ion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  expe-*"* 
rience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that  natioual  morality  can 
prevail  iu  cxclusiou  of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  iieces- 
rary    spring    of    po])ular    government.      The    rule,    indeed, 
extends  with    more   or   less   force   to   every   species   of  free"* 
goveroment.     Who,  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look 
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with    indillercnco    upon    attcinpts    [n    sluikc    tlie   fuuudutioii 
of  the  fabric  ? 

I'roiiiote,    then,    us    an    obji-ct    oT    i>riniarv     importance, 
intjiitutions    for    tlie    general    difTusiiJii    of    kiiowk-ilge.      In**" 
proportion  as  the  structure  of   a  government   gives  force  to 
public   opinion,    it   is   essential    that   public   o])inion   should 
be  enliglitened. 

As  a  very   important   source   of   strength   and   security, 
cherish   public  credit.     One   method  of  preserving  it  is,  to  ^ 
use    it    as    sparingly    as     possible;     avoiding     occasions    of 
expense   by  cultivating   peace,  but   remembering   also   that 
timely  disbursements  to-  prepare  for  danger   frequently  pre- 
vent   much    greater    disbursements    to    repel    it;    avoiding 
likewise  the  accumulation   of  debt,    not   only   by  shunning"" 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertion  in  time  of 
peace  to  discharge  the  debts,  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have   occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity 
the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.     The  execu- 
tion of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  representatives,  but*^ 
it  is  necessary  that  public   opinion   should   co-operate.     To 
facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty  it  is  essen- 
tial that  you   should  practically  bear  in   mind,  that  toward 
the  payment  of  debts   there  must  be  revenue ;  that  to  have 
revenue  there  must  be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  "° 
which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant; 
that    the    intrinsic    embarrassment,    inseparable    from     the 
selection  of  the  proper  objects  (which  is  always  a  choice  of 
difficulties),  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  con- 
struction of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it,  *** 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtain- 
ing revenue  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward   all   nations  ;  cul- 
tivate peace  and  harmony  with  all.     Religion   and   morality  *^ 
enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be,  that  good   policy  does 
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not  equally  enjoin  it  ?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlight- 
ened, and  at  no  distant  period  a  great  nation,  to  give  to 
mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a 
people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  *^ 
Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the 
fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
advantages,  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to 
it  ?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the 
permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  expe-  **• 
riment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which 
ennobles  human  nature.  Alas  I  is  it  rendered  impossible  by 
its  vices  ? 

In    the    execution    of    such    a    plan,    nothing    is    more 
essential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  "* 
particular  nations,  and   passionate   attachments   for   others, 
should  be  excluded  ;  and  that,  in   place   of   them,  just   and 
amicable   feelings   towards  all   should    be   cultivated.     The 
nation  which  indulges  towards  another  an  habitual  hatred, 
or   an   habitual   fondness,   is   in   some   degree  a  slave.      It"" 
is   a   slave   to   its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,    either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead   it  astray  from   its  duty  and  its 
interest.     Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another  disposes 
each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and   to   be   haughty  and    intract-*" 
able  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur. 
Hence,  frequent  collisions,  obstiiuite,  envenomed,  and  bloody 
contests.     The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  resentment, 
sometimes  impels   to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the 
best    calculations    of    policy.      The   government    sometimes*™ 
participates  in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts  through 
passion  what  reason  would  reject ;  at  otlier  times,  it  makes 
the   animosity    of    the    nation    subservient    to    projects    of 
iiostility  instigated   by   pride,    ambition,    and   other   siuister 
and  pernicious  motives.     The  peace  often,  sometimes   per-  *"* 
Imps  the  liberty,  of  natious  has  been  the  victim. 
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So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for 
another  produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the 
favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaf,nnary 
common  interest  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  *'•* 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 
betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and 
wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade([uate  inducement  or  justifi- 
cation. It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation 
of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure*'* 
the  luition  making  the  concessions,  by  unnecessarily  parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealousy,  ill-will,  aiul  a  dis})osition  to  retaliate,  in  the 
parties  from  whom  ecpuil  privileges  are  withheld.  And  it 
gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who*^ 
devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation),  facility  to  betray 
or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  without 
odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity ;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  commend- 
able deference  fur  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for*"* 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition, 
corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways, 
such  attachments  are  jiarticularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How  many  oppor- *'° 
tunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions, 
to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion, 
to  influence  or  awe  the  i)ublic  councils  I  Such  an  attach- 
ment of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of   the  latter.  "* 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  con- 
jure you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citizens),  the  jealousy  of  a 
free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  But  that  jealousy,  *"** 
to    be    useful,    must    be    impartial ;     else    it    becomes   the 
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instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a 
defence  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  *^ 
and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real 
patriots  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious  ;  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people, 
to  surrender  their  interests.  *'" 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far 
as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop.  ^ 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have 
none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ""^ 
ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables 
us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  *** 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off 
when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause 
the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be 
scrupulously  respected  ;  when  belligerent  nations,  under"" 
the  impu88il)ility  of  making  acquisitions  \\\)o\\  us,  will  iu)t 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation  ;  when  wi'  may 
choose  jieace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guidiMl  by  justice, 
sli;dl  <"OUJisel. 

Why   forego  the  advantages   of   so  peculiar  u  situation?^"* 
Why  <iuit  our  own   to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?     Why. 
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])y  iiilcrwciiviuij  onv  dostiiiy  with  tliat  of  any  part  of  KurojM', 
tMitaii»;l«'  our  |>t'a(i'  and  [n'ospcrity  in  tlio  toils  of  lMii()|n':in 
ambition.   rivalslii|».   interest,    luinior,  or  eajji-iee  ? 

It  is  our  triu'  policy  to  stei'r  clear  of  peiinanent  alliances^ 
with  any  poition  of  the  foreiirn  world;  8o  far,  I  mean,  us 
we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than 
to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  ^"^ 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed 
in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  un- 
necessary and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suital)le  estab- 
lishments, on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  "" 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  mitions,  are  recom- 
mended by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest.     But  even  our 
commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand  ; 
neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  preferences  ; "'' 
consulting  the  natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and  diver- 
sifying  by   gentle    means    the    streams   of    commerce,    but 
forcing   nothing;    establishing   with   powers   so   disposed,  in 
order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,   to  define   the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and   to   enable   the  government  to  support  •'^'' 
them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances   and    mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  tempo- 
rary, and  liable   to   be,  from    time   to    time,    abandoned   or 
varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate;    con- 
stantly keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  '*'* 
for    disinterested    favors    from    another;   that    it    must   pay 
with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may  ac- 
cept under  that  character ;  that,  by  such  acceptance,  it  may 
place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for 
nominal  favors,  and   yet  of   being   reproached  with  ingrati-  •'*" 
tnde  for  not  giving  more.      There  can  be  no  greater  error 
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tlijin  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation 
to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  whicli  experience  must  cure, 
which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  yon,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  *'" 
old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression   I   could  wish  ;   that  tliey 
will  control   the   usual   current  of   the   passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation   from   running   the    course    which    has    hitherto 
marked  the  destiny  of   nations.     But,  if  I  may  even  flatter*"" 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit, 
some  occasional  good  ;   that  they   may  now  and  then  recur 
to   moderate   the   fury  of  party   spirit,  to  warn  against  tlie 
mischiefs  of   foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impost- 
ures   of  pretended    patriotism;    this    hope   will  ■  be    a    full"** 
recompense    for   the   solicitude   for   your  welfare,  by  which 
they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  **° 
witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance 
of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed 
myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my 
proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  of*" 
my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and  by  that 
of  your  Representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  unin- 
fluenced by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best**** 
lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case,  had  a  right  to 
take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neutral 
position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  sliould 
depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it,  with  moderation,  perse-*" 
verance,  and  firmness. 
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The   considenitions  which  respect   tlic  ri^^^ht  to  hold  this 
conduct,  it   is   not   nccessjiry  on   this  occasion  to  detail.     1 
will  only   observe,    that,  according   to  my  understanding  of 
tlie  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of*-*" 
the  belligerent  powers,  has   been    virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of   holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred, 
without  anything  more,  from   the   obligation   which  justice 
and  humanity  impose  on  every  luition,  in  eases  in  which  it 
is  free  to  act,  to  maintain    inviolate  the   relations  of   peace'"*'' 
and  amity  toward  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct 
will  best  be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to 
gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent"" 
institutions,  and  to  progress  without  interruption  to  that 
degree  of  strength  and  consistency  which  is  necessary  to 
give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  for- 
tunes. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  ad ministra- •"'*•'' 
tion,  I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am  never- 
theless too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable 
that  I  may  have  committed  nuiny  errors.  Whatever  they 
may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  miti- 
gate the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry*''" 
with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence ;  and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of 
my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
as  myself   must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of   rest.  '•'* 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and 
actuated  by  that  fervent  love  toward  it,  which  is  so  nat- 
ural to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself 
and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations,  I  anticipate 
with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise  ^ 
myself    to    realize,  without   alloy,    the   sweet    enjoyment    of 
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});ii't;ikiiig,  in  tlio  midst  of  my  fellow-citizeus,  the  benign 
influence  of  orood  laws  under  a  free  government,  the  ever 
favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and  tlie  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of   oui'  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers.  ' 

17th  September,  17!»0. 


Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  gazing  on  the  Great, 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 

Yes  —  one  —  the  first  —  the  last  —  the  best  — 

The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West, 

AVhom  envy  dared  not  hate, 

Bequeath'd  the  name  of  Washington, 

To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one  ! 

—  From  Bykon's  "  Ode  to  Napoleon." 


Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and.  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  ;  that  is,  some 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but 
not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with 
diligence  and  attention.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man, 
conferefice  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man;  and, 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present 
wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning, 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men 
wise,  poets  witty,  the  mathematics  subtle,  natural  philosophy 
deep,  morals  grave,  logic  and  rhetoric  al)le  to  contend. 

— Francis  Bacon. 


1807-1882. 

Henry  Wadswoktii  LoNGFELiiOw,  from  thu  standpoint  of  popu- 
larity, is  the  central  tigurc  in  American  poetry. 

H(!  entered  Bowdoin  College  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
graduated  in  the  same  cla.ss  with  Hawthorne  in  1825.  While  in 
college  he  distinguished  jhiniseir  as  a  student  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and,  as  a  result,  a  year  alter  his  graduation  he  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  the  modern  languages  in  his  ulimi  iiniter,  being 
allowed  three  years  for  travel  and  study  abroad  to  more  fully  e(iuip 
himself  for  this  work.  His  "Hymn  to  the  Moravian  Nuns"  was  his 
first  poem  of  any  note,  and  was  published  while  yet  a  student  in 
college. 
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In  1837  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  on  bis  return  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Harvard  University,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
resignation  in  1854.  While  professor  at  Harvard  he  purchased  the  old 
Cragie  House,  which  had  been  built  in  1759,  and  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington  during  the  Revolution.  Longfellow  took  up 
his  abode  in  this  house  in  1843,  and  here  his  three  daughters. 

'•  Grave  Alice  and  laughing  AUegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair," 

were  born,  as  were  his  two  sons,  Ernest  and  Charles.  Among  the 
great  works  written  during  this  period  were  "Evangeline"  in  1847, 
"The  Golden  Legend"  in  1851,  "Hiawatha"  in  1859,  and  the  "Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish"  in  1858.  His  mother  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins,  and  this  last  poem  is  really  a 
tribute  to  his  mother.  Perhaps  Longfellow's  fame  rests  most  securely 
on  "Hiawatha,"  the  dirge  of  a  departing  race.  This  poem,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  sings  the  parable  of  human  life,  representing  its 
birth,  loss,  death,  civilization,  and  decay.  "  Evangeline,"  however,  is 
regarded  by  many  as  his  masterpiece.  He  was  veiy  painstaking  as  a 
writer,  and  once  said  of  "Evangeline"  to  a  friend,  "It  is  easy  for 
you  to  read  because  it  was  so  hard  for  me  to  write." 

His  love  for  children  was  one  of  Longfellow's  manifest  qualities. 
With  playful  tenderness  he  wrote  "The  Children's  Hour  '  to  hi^ 
own  children,  the  lines  of  which  evince  his  fatherly  love.  He 
himself  stated  that  the  best  beloved  of  his  treasures  and  relics  gath- 
ered from  all  over  the  world  was  the  armchair  given  him  by 
the  Cambridge  school  children,  and  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
"spreading  chestnut  tree"  mentioned  in  "The  Village  Blacksmith." 
Mr.  Longfellow  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  children  in  a  beautiful 
little  poem  entitled  "From  My  Armchair."  He  also  gave  orders  to 
his  servants  that  no  child  who  wLshed  to  see  this  chair  at  his  house 
should  be  excluded.  His  sympathy  with  children,  as  well  as  his  love 
for  them,  is  given  beautiful  expression  in  his  poem  "Weariness." 

Longfellow's  style  is  simple,  sincere,  and  scholarly,  and  a  classifi- 
cation of  his  poems  and  longer  works  discloses  the  wide  range  of  his 
sympathy  and  taste. 

A  few  days  after  the  school  children  of  the  country  had  celebrated 
Mr.  Longfellow's  seventy-fifth  birthday  with  appropriate  exercisos,  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  March  24,  1883.  Few  poets  have  won  so 
large  or  so  permanent  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  as  Mr.  Longfellow. 


THE   BELEAGUERED   CITY. 

I  have  read,  iu  some  old,  marvellous  tale. 
Some  legend  strange  and  vague, 

That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 
Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Beside  the  Moklau's  rushing  stream. 
With  the  wan  moon  overhead, 

There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 
The  army  of  the  dead. 

White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound. 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen, 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 

The  river  flowed  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there. 

No  drunj,  nor  sentry's  })ace  ; 
The  mist-like  banners  clasped  the  air 

As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 

But  when  the  old  cathedral  bell 
Proclaimed  the  morning  prayer. 

The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley  fast  and  far 

The  troubled  army  fled  ; 
Up  rose  the  glorious  morning  star. 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 

I  have  read,  in  the  marvellous  heart  of  man, 
That  strange  and  mystic  scroll. 

That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 
l»eleaguer  the  human  soul. 
147 
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Encamped  beside  Life's  rushing  stream, 

In  Fancy's  misty  light. 
Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 

I'ortentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 

The  spectral  camp  is  seen. 
And,  Avith  a  sorrowful,  deeji  sound, 

Flows  the  River  of  Life  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  is  there. 

In  the  army  of  the  grave  ; 
No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air, 
But  the  rushing  of  Life's  wave. 

And  when  the  solemn  and  deep  church-bell 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray. 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  spell. 

The  shadows  swee^j  away. 

Down  the  broad  Vale  of  Tears  afar 

The  spectral  camp  is  fled  ; 
Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star. 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 


SANDALPHON. 


Have  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old, 
In  the  Legends  the  Rabbins  have  told 

Of  the  limitless  realms  of  the  air, 
Have  you  read  it,  —  the  marvellous  story 
Of  Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Glory, 

Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Prayer  ? 
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How,  erect,  at  the  outermost  gates 
Of  the  City  Celestial  he  waits, 

With  his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  light, 
That,  crowded  with  angels  unnumbered,  " 

By  Jacob  was  seen,  as  he  slumbered 

Alone  in  the  desert  at  night  'i 

The  Angels  of  Wind  and  of  Fire 
Chant  only  one  hymn,  and  expire 

With  the  song's  irresistible  stress ;  "^ 

Expire  in  their  rapture  and  wonder. 
As  harp-strings  are  broken  asunder 

By  music  they  throb  to  express. 

But  serene  in  the  rapturous  throng. 

Unmoved  by  the  rush  of  the  song,  *• 

With  eyes  unimpassioned  and  slow, 
Among  the  dead  angels,  the  deathless 
Saudalphon  stands  listening  breathless 

To  sounds  that  ascend  from  below:  — 

From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore,  ^ 

From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore 

In  the  fervor  and  passion  of  prayer; 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses. 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 

Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear.  '" 

And  he  gathers  the  i)rayers  as  he  stands, 
And  tliey  change  into  llowers  in  his  hands. 

Into  garlands  of  pur[»le  and  red  ; 
And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal. 
Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immortal  '* 

Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 
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It  is  but  a  legend,  I  know,  — 
A  fable,  a  phantom,  a  show. 

Of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  lore ; 
Yet  the  old  mediaeval  tradition. 
The  beautiful,  strange  superstition, 

But  haunts  me  and  holds  me  the  more. 

When  I  look  from  my  window  at  night, 
And  the  welkin  above  is  all  white, 

All  throbbing  and  panting  with  stars. 
Among  them  majestic  is  standing 
Sandalphon  the  angel,  expanding 

His  pinions  in  nebulous  bars. 

And  the  legend,  I  feel,  is  a  part 

Of  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart. 

The  frenzy  and  fire  of  the  brain. 
That  grasps  at  the  fruitage  forbidden. 
The  golden  pomegranates  of  Eden, 

To  quiet  its  fever  and  pain. 


THE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

This  is  the  Arsenal.     From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms ; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  antliem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah  !   what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary. 
When  the  death-aiigcl  touclios  those  swift  keys! 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 

Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies ! 
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I  hear  even  uow  the  iiilinite  fierce  chorus. 

The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan,  "• 

Wliich,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 

111  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

On  lielm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer, 

Through  Cimbric  forest  roars  the  Norseman's  song. 

And  loud,  amid  tlie  universal  clamor,  ** 

O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadful  din. 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 

Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin ;  ^ 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village  ; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns; 
The  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage  ; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns ; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder,  ^ 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  0  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 

With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these,  ^ 

Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices. 

And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ? 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  cam])s  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  humani  mind  from  error,  " 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts : 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  ! 
And  every  nation,  that  should  lift  again 
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Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 
Would  Avear  forevermore  the  curse  of  Cain ! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations. 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease ; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  CJirist  say,  "Peace!" 

Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 

The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies  ! 

But  bea^itiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals. 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


THE   BUILDERS. 


All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time  ; 
Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled  ; 

Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these ; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between  ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 
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III  the  ekk'r  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part  ; 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen  ; 
Make  the  house  where  Gods  may  dwell, 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete,  ' 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure. 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base ;  ' 

And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain,  ■ 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 
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Saint  Augustine  !  well  hast  thou  said. 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 

A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame  ! 
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All  common  things,  each  day's  events, 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end. 

Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents. 

Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

The  low  desire,  the  base  design. 
That  makes  another's  virtues  less ; 

'J'he  revel  of  the  ruddy  wine, 
And  all  occasions  of   excess ; 

The  longing  for  ignoble  things ; 

The  strife  for  triumph  more  than  truth  ; 
The  hardening  of   the  heart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of   youth  ; 

All  thoughts  of  ill ;  all  evil  deeds. 

That  have  their  root  in  thoughts  of  ill ; 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 

The  action  of  the  nobler  will ;  — 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 
Beneath  our  feet,  if    we  would  gain 

In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 
^riie  right  of   eminent  domain. 

We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar  ; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more. 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

The  mighty  pyramids  of   stone 

Tiuit  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs, 

When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of   stairs. 

Tiio  distant  mountains,  that   ujirear 
Their  solid  btistions  to  the  skies. 
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Are  crossed  by  pathways,  tluit  ai)pear 
As  we  to  liigher  levels  rise. 

The  heights  by  great  meu  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.  ' 

►Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes. 

We  may  discern — unseen  before  — 
A  path  to  higher  destinies, 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past  < 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain. 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 

To  something  nobler  we  attain. 


THE   KAINY   DAY. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary. 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall. 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  I'ast, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


1809-1865. 


The  year  1809  wituessed  the  birth  of  mauy  uoteil  muu.  Poe  and 
Holmes,  American  authors  ;  Darwin,  the  naturalist,  and  Gladstone,  the 
statesman,  were  among  the  number,  but  greatest  of  all  was  the  one 
whose  birth  attracted  Mie  least  attention,  a  child  born  ou  the  twelfth 
day  of  February,  in  a  humble  Kentucky  ciibiii,  and  named  by  his 
parents  Abraham  Lincobi. 

It  would  be  dirticuU,  perhaps  impo.ssibic.  to  find  a  man,  afterward 
famous,  who  entered  life  with  fewer  advantages.  Ili.s  parents  were 
poor  and  inieducated,  his  -mother  l)roken  down  by  overwork,  his 
father  shiftless  and  improvident.  Hard  work  was  his  daily  lot,  his 
opportunilies  for  education  poor  and  scanty.     Iteading,  writing,  and 
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very  elementary  aritlimetir  formed  the  sum  of  his  attainments  when 
his  sehool  life  ended.  But  he  had  that  restless  craving  for  knowledge 
whieh  makes  opportunities  where  the}'  do  not  exist,  and  everj'  book 
which  fell  in  his  way  was  read  and  reread,  until  it  had  been  almost 
learneil  bj'  heart.  Not.  satisfied  with  reading,  be  soon  began  to  write, 
cop3'ing  things  be  wished  to  remember,  and  even  oomixising  little 
es.says  of  his  own.  Lsick  of  paper  compelled  him  to  practice  con- 
densation of  ideas,  a  power  which  be  ac(iuired  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
as  is  well  shown  in  his  "Gettysburg  Address." 

He  grew  to  be  a  tall,  awkward  young  man,  six  feet  four  inches 
in  his  stockings,  with  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  and  feet  too  big  for 
his  body,  and  always  in  the  way.  He  had  unusual  strength,  which, 
however,  he  was  never  known  to  use  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  a 
face  sad  yet  kindlj',  that,  in  spite  of  its  sadness,  was  often  lighted  by 
a  quizzical  smile,  a.s  its  owner  told  some  clever  story.  Such  wa.s 
"Abe  Lincoln"  at  seventeen. 

Two  flat-boat  trips  to  New  Orleans  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  while  clerking  in  an  Illinois  country  store,  he  found  leisure 
for  further  study.  The  tree  is  still  pointed  out  under  which  he  sat 
while  reading  law,  moving  as  the  sh.-^dow  moved,  but  never  looking 
up  from  his  book.  While  not  a  profound  lawyer,  he  met  with  great 
success  by  rea.son  of  his  strong  common  sense,  his  direct  and  manly 
mode  of  address,  bis  apt  power  of  illustration,  and  his  sterling  integrity, 
which  gained  him  the  title  of  '•  Honest  Al)e. "  These  (|uali(ies  also  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  his  political  career,  which  began  about  1834, 
and  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  18r>4  made  the  slavery 
question  the  issue  of  the  hour,  and  brought  Lincoln  into  i)rominence 
as  a  leader  in  the  new  llepubiican  party.  His  great  debate  with 
Douglas,  in  18.")8,  gave  him  a  national  reputation,  and  two  years  later 
they  became  rival  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 

From  the  time  of  Lincoln's  election  his  life  becomes  part  of  the 
history  of  his  countrj'.  and  need  not  be  recorded  here.  No  President 
ever  came  into  office  with  enemies  more  bitter  or  friends  less  confident. 
No  other  ever  faced  such  terrible  problems  and  assumed  such  heavy 
responsibilities,  nor  gained  more  fully  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  birthday  is  celebrated  each  year  by  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  country,  who  love  to  do  him  honor. 


GETTYSBUllG  SPEECH. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  * 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as 
a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  '* 
cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber, what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  ** 
did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
hei-e  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us, — tliat 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  ^ 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion,— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain, — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom, — and  that  government  of  tlie  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the** 
earth.  

THE  SECOND   INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow-Countrymen  :  At  this  second  appearing  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
au  extended  address  tlian  there  was  at  the  first.  Then,  a 
statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued, 
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seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  cx])ir:iti(»M  (tl"  four  ^ 
years,  during  which  public  dechirations  have  been  constantly 
called  forth  ou  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest 
which  still  absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies 
of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The 
progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends, '" 
is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I 
trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With 
high  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is 
ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all  ^* 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war. 
All  dreaded  it ;  all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the  inaugural 
address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  alto- 
gether to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents 
were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  wai — seeking*" 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war ;  but  one  of  them  would  make 
war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive;  and  the  otlier  would 
accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.      And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves,  ** 
not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  hut  localized  in 
the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar 
and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was, 
somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate, 
and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insur-  *" 
gents  would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war ;  while  the  Govern- 
ment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  terri- 
torial enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party  expected  for  the 
war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has  already 
attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  ** 
might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should 
cease.  P]ach  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less 
fundamental  and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible, 
and  pray  to  the  same  God ;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against 
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the  other.     It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  *" 
to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  tlieir  bread  from 
the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces :   but  let  us  judge  not,  that 
we  be   not    judged.      The   prayers   of    both   could    not    be 
answered ;    that  of   neitlier  lias   been  answered   fully.      The 
Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.      "Woe  unto  the   world** 
because  of    offenses !    for  it    must    needs    be  that  offenses 
come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh." 
If  we  shall  suppose  American  Slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses 
which,  in  the  providence  of   God,  must  needs  come,   but 
which,  having  continued  through  His  appointed  time,   He** 
now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and 
South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom 
the  offense  came,   shall   we   discern  therein  any  departure 
from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living 
God  always  ascribe  to  Him  ?    Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  ^ 
do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.     Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  shall   be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  ** 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said   three  thousand  years  ago,  so 
still  it  must  be  said,  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us""* 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan ;  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations.  '" 


1809-1892. 


In  eastern  England,  just  at  the  western  borders  of  the  "fen  coun- 
try," and  within  sight  of  the  old  Roman  road  running  north  along 
the  bases  of  the  hills  to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  lies  the  little  village  of 
Somersby.  Here  on  August  G,  1809,  was  born  Alfred,  third  child  of 
the  Rev.  George  Tennyson,  rector  of  the  parish.  He  grew  up  amid 
surroimdings  almost  ideal.  In  a  quiet,  peaceful  village,  amid  pictur- 
esfjue  scenery,  with  congenial  playmates,  cultured  and  sympathetic 
parents,  books,  pictures,  and  music  in  abundance,  nothing  was  lacking 
which  could  foster  and  d(!velop  liis  imaginative  and  poetical  tempera- 
ment. The  Tenuy.son  children,  twelve  in  all,  often  amused  themselves 
by  acting  out  historical  and  legendary  scenes.     King  Arthur  and  his 
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Knights,  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladius  re-enacted  their  famous  deeds 
in  the  rectory  garden,  their  speeches  being  put  into  childish  verse  by 
one  or  another  of  the  famil}^  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  young  Alfred  began  to  scribble  verses  almost  as  soon  as 
he  could  wi'ite,  nor  that  when  he  was  eighteen  he  and  his  brother 
published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  for  which  they  received  ten 
pounds. 

Every  gentleman's  son  in  England  looks  forward  to  finishing  his 
education  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  Tennyson,  being  from 
eastern  England,  naturally  chose  t^e  latter  university.  His  nature 
responded  quickly  to  the  broadening  influences  of  college  life,  he 
became  a  member  of  a  select  literary  society,  "The  Apostles,"  com- 
prising the  choicest  spirits  of  the  place,  and  formed  several  lasting 
friendships,  among  them  that  with  Arthur  Hallam,  son  of  the  his- 
torian, whose  untimely  death  inspired  his  famous  poem  "In  Memo- 
riam."  The  death  of  Tennyson's  father  caused  him  to  leave  Cambridge 
in  1831  without  his  degree.  The  previous  year  he  had  won  the 
University  prize  for  a  poem  on  "Timbuctoo,"  and  had  published  a 
collection  of  poems  which  were  well  received  by  the  public.  Not 
till  1843,  however,  did  the  volume  appear  which  gave  Tennyson  his 
rank  among  English  poets.  It  contained  such  poems  as  "  Locksley 
Hall,"  "The  Two  Voices,"  and  "  Morte  d' Arthur."  From  this  time 
his  fame  was  secure,  and  when  Wordsworth  died  in  1850,  the  choice 
of  Tennyson  to  succeed  him  as  poet  laureate  met  with  general  approval. 

The  same  year  Tennyson  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Sellwood,  a 
niece  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  remainder  of  his  life  presents  little 
of  incident.  He  lived  for  a  time  at  Twickenham,  once  the  home  of 
Pope,  but  divided  his  later  years  between  Farringford.  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  Aldworth,  in  Surrey.  He  was  created  a  baron  in  1884, 
taking  his  title  from  these  two  estates. 

Tennyson,  in  his  prime,  is  thus  described  by  Carlyle  :  "One  of 
the  finest  looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great  shock  of  rough,  dark 
hair ;  bright,  hazel  eyes ;  massive,  yet  delicate,  face  ;  sallow-brown  com- 
plexion ;  loose,  easy  clothes.  His  voice  is  musically  metallic,  his 
speech  free  and  plenteous."  All  in  all,  Tennyson  has  no  superior, 
perhaps  no  equal,  among  the  English  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

He  died  on  the  morning  of  October  6.  1892,  leaving  behind  him 
a  name  that  is  loved  and  honored  throughout  the  English-sjieaking 
world. 


ENOCH  ARDEN. 

Long  Hues  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm  ; 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands ; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster;  then  a  moulder'd  church;  and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-tower'd  mill ; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows  ;  and  a  hazelwood. 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  tiie  down. 

Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port. 
And  Philip  Ray,  the  miller's  only  son. 
And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  play'd 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore. 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing-nets, 
Anchors  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  updrawn  ; 
And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflow'd,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left 
The  little  footprint  daily  wash'd  away. 

A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the  cliff ; 
In  this  the  children  play'd  at  keeping  house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next. 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress ;  but  at  times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week  : 
"This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife," 
"Mine  too,"  said  Philip,"  "turn  and  turn  about  : 
When,  if  they  quarrell'd,  Enoch  stronger  made 
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Was  master  :  then  would  Philip,  his  blue  e3'es 
All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of  tears. 
Shriek  out,  ''I  hate  you,  Enoch,"  and  at  this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  (^oin})aiiy. 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake. 
And  say  she  would  be  little  Avife  to  both. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood  past, 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending  sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  either  fixt  his  heart 
On  that  one  girl ;  and  Enoch  spoke  his  love. 
But  Philip  loved  in  silence ;  and  the  girl 
Seem'd  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him ; 
But  she  loved  Enoch  :  tho'  she  knew  it  not, 
And  would  if  ask'd  deny  it.     Enoch  set 
A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes. 
To  lioard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost, 
To  purchase  his  own  boat,  and  make  a  home 
For  Annie :   and  so  prosper'd  that  at  last 
A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fisherman, 
A  carefuller  in  peril,  did  not  breathe 
For  leagues  along  that  breaker-beaten  coast 
Than  Enoch.     Likewise  had  he  served  a  year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  himself 
Full  sailor ;  and  he  thrice  had  plnck'd  a  life 
From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-streaming  seas 
And  all  men  look'd  upon  him  favorably  : 
And  ere  he  tonch'd  his  one-and-twentieth  May 
He  purchased  his  own  boat,  and  made  a  home 
For  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  halfway  up 
The  narrow  street  that  clamber'd  toward  the  mill. 

Then,  on  a  golden  autumn  eventide. 
The  younger  people  making  holiday, 
With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  great  and  small. 
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Went  uuttiug  to  the  hazels.     Philip  stiiy'd 
(His  father  lyiug  sick  and  needing  him) 
An  hour  behind  ;   but  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the  pair, 
Enoch  and  Annie,  sitting  hand-in-hand. 
His  large  gray  eyes  and  weather-beaten  face 
All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire. 
That  burn'd  as  on  an  altar.     Philip  look'd. 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his  doom; 
Then,  as  their  faces  drew  together,  groan'd, 
And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wounded  life 
Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood  ; 
There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  in  merrymaking, 
Had  his  dark  hour  unseen,  and  rose  and  past 
Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart. 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the  bells. 
And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy  years, 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  competence, 
And  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil  ; 
With  children  ;   first  a  daughter.     In  him  woke. 
With  his  first  babe's  first  cry,  the  noble  wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost. 
And  give  his  child  a  better  briuging-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers  ;   a  wish  renew'd. 
When  two  years  after  came  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes. 
While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  seas. 
Or  often  journeying  landward  ;   for  in  truth 
Eiiocli's  white  liorse,  and  Enoch's  ocean-spoil 
In  Ofcan-snielliiig  osier,  and   bis  face, 
Ivougli-redden'd  with  a  thousand  winter  gales, 
Not  only  to  the  market-cross  were  known. 
But  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down, 
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Far  as  the  portal- warding  liou- whelp 
And  peacock-yewtree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  ministering. 

Then  came  a  change,  as  all  things  human  change. 
Ten  miles  to  northward  of  the  narrow  port 
Opened  a  larger  haven :  thither  used 
Enoch  at  times  to  go  by  land  or  sea ; 
And  once  when  there,  and  clambering  on  a  mast 
In  harbor,  by  mischance  he  slipt  and  fell : 
A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted  him ; 
And  while  he  lay  recovering  there,  his  wife 
Bore  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one  : 
Another  hand  crept  too  across  his  trade 
Taking  her  bread  and  theirs :  and  on  him  fell, 
Altho'  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing  man, 
Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 
He  seem'd,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night. 
To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
Low  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-mouth. 
And  her  he  loved,  a  beggar :  then  he  pray'd 
"Save  them  from  this,  whatever  comes  to  me." 
And  while  he  pray'd,  the  master  of  that  ship 
Enoch  had  served  in,  hearing  his  mischance. 
Came,  for  he  knew  the  man  and  valued  him. 
Reporting  of  his  vessel  China-bound, 
And  wanting  yet  a  boatswain.     AVould  he  go  ? 
There  yet  were  many  Aveeks  before  she  sail'd, 
Sail'd  from  this  port.     Would  Enoch  have  the  place  ? 
And  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it. 
Rejoicing  at  that  answer  to  his  prayer. 

So  now  that  shadow  of  mischance  appear'd 
No  graver  than  as  when  some  little  cloud 
Cuts  off  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun, 
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And  isles  a  light  in  the  offing  :  yet  the  wife  — 

When  he  was  gone  —  the  children  —  what  to  do? 

Then  Enoch  lay  long-pondering  on  his  plans  ; 

To  sell  the  boat  —  and  yet  he  loved  her  well- 

How  many  a  rongh  sea  had  he  weather'd  in  her ! 

He  knew  her,  as  a  horseman  knows  his  horse  — 

And  yet  to  sell  her  —  then  with  what  she  brought 

Buy  goods  and  stores  —  set  Annie  forth  in  trade 

With  all  that  seamen  needed  or  their  wives  — 

So  might  she  keep  the  house  while  he  was  gone. 

Should  he  not  trade  himself  out  yonder  ?  go 

This  voyage  more  than  once?  yea,  twice  or  thrice  — 

As  oft  as  needed  —  last,  returning  rich, 

Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft. 

With  fuller  profits  lead  an  easier  life,  ' 

Have  all  his  pretty  young  ones  educated. 

And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his  own. 

Thus  Enoch  in  his  heart  determined  all : 
Then  moving  homeward  came  on  Annie  pale, 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  latest-born.  ' 

Forward  she  started  with  a  happy  cry. 
And  laid  the  feeble  infant  in  his  arms ; 
Whom  Enoch  took,  and  handled  all  his  limbs. 
Appraised  his  weight  and  fondled  father-like, 
But  had  no  heart  to  break  his  purposes  ' 

To  Annie,  till  the  morrow,  when  he  spoke. 

Then  first  since  Enoch's  golden  ring  had  girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his  will  : 
Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she, 
But  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear,  ' 

Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day  by  night  reuew'd 
(Sure  that  all  evil  would  come  out  of  it) 
Besought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  cared 
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For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 
He  not  for  his  own  self  caring  but  her. 
Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in  vain  ; 
So  grieving  held  his  will,  and  bore  it  thro\ 

For  Enoch  parted  with  his  old  sea-friend. 
Bought  Annie  goods  and  stores,  and  set  his  hand 
To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting-room 
With  shelf  and  corner  for  the  goods  and  stores. 
So  all  day  long  till  Enoch's  last  at  home. 
Shaking  their  pretty  cabin,  hammer  and  axe. 
Auger  and  saw,  while  Annie  scem'd  to  hear 
Her  own  death-scaffold  raising,  shrill'd  and  rang, 
Till  this  was  ended,  and  his  careful  hand, — 
The  space  was  narrow, — having  order'd  all 
Almost  as  neat  and  close  as  Nature  packs 
Her  blossom  or  her  seedling,  paused  ;   and  he, 
Who  needs  would  work  for  Annie  to  the  last. 
Ascending  tired,  heavily  slept  till  morn. 

And  Enoch  faced  this  morning  of  farewell 
Brightly  and  boldly.     All  his  Annie's  fears, 
Save  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter  to  him. 
Yet  Enoch  as  a  brave  (rod -fearing  man 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  God-in-man  is  one  with  mau-in-God, 
Pray'd  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  babes. 
Whatever  came  to  him  :   and  then  he  said 
"■  Annie,  this  voyage  by  the  grace  of  God 
Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  us. 
Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  clear  Wyv,  for  nic. 
For  I'll  be  back,   my  girl,  before  yon   know  it." 
Then  lightly  rocking  baby's  cradle,  "ami  he 
This  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one, — 
Nay  —  for  I  love  him  all  the  better  for  it  — 
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God  bless  liim,  lio  sliall  sit  upon  my  knees 
And    1   will  tell  liini  tales  of  l'(>rei^;n  parts. 
And  nuike  him  merry,  when  1  eome  home  again. 
(Utinc,  Annie,  come,  cheer  up   before  I  ijo. " 

Ilim  running  on  thus  hopefully  she  heard. 
And  almost  hoped  herself ;   but  when  lie  turn'd 
The  current  of  his  talk  to  graver  things. 
In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 
On  providence  and  trust  in  Heaven,  she  heard,  ' 

Heard  and  not  heard  him;   as  the  village  girl, 
Who  sets  her  pitcher  underneath  the  spiing. 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for  her, 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  overflow. 

At  length  she  spoke,  '*0  Enoch,  you  are  wise  ;  ' 

And  yet  for  all  your  wisdom  well  know  I 
That  I  shall  look  upon  your  face  no  more." 

''Well  then,"  said  Enoch,  "I  shall  look  on  yours. 
Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here 
(He  named  the  day),  get  you  a  seaman's  glass,  ^ 

Spy  out  my  face,  and  laugh  at  all  your  fears." 

But  when  the  last  of  those  last  moments  came, 
"Annie,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  be  comforted. 
Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  again. 
Keep  everything  shipshape,  for  I  must  go.  * 

And  fear  no  more  for  me  :   or  if  you  fear 
Cast  all  your  cares  on  God;  that  anchor  holds. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  those  uttermost 
Parts  of  the  morning  ?   if  I  flee  to  these 
Can  I  go  from  him  ?  and  the  sea  is  His,  * 

The  sea  is  His :   He  made  it." 
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Enoch  rose, 
Cast  his  strong  arms  about  his  drooping  wife. 
And  kiss'd  his  wonder-stricken  little  ones; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who  slept  ^^ 

After  a  night  of  feverous  wakefulness. 
When  Annie  would  have  raised  him  Enoch  said, 
''Wake  him  not;  let  him  sleep;  how  should  the  child 
Remember  this  ? "  and  kiss'd  him  in  his  cot. 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead  dipt  ^ 

A  tiny  curl,  and  gave  it :   this  he  kept 
Thro'  all  his  future ;   but  now  hastily  caught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went  his  way. 

She  when  the  day,  that  Enoch  mention'd,  came, 
Borrow'd  a  glass,  but  all  in  vain  :  perhaps  **" 

She  could  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye  ; 
Perhaps  her  eye  was  dim,  hand  tremulous ; 
She  saw  him  not :   and  while  he  stood  on  deck 
Waving,  the  moment  and  the  vessel  past. 

Ev'n  to  the  last  dip  of  the  vanishing  sail  ^*' 

She  watch'd  it,  and  departed  weeping  for  him ; 
Then,  tho'  she  mourn'd  his  absence  as  his  grave. 
Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with  his, 
But  throve  not  in  her  trade,  not  being  bred 
To  barter,  nor  compensating  the  want  ^^^ 

By  shrewdness,  neither  capable  of  lies. 
Nor  asking  overmuch  and  taking  less. 
And  still  foreboding  *' what  would  Enoch  say?" 
For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 
And  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for  less  **^ 

Than  what  she  gave  in  buying  what  she  sold  : 
She  fail'd  and  sadden'd  knowing  it;  aiul  thus. 
Expectant  of  that  news  which  never  came, 
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Gain'd  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance. 
And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 

Now  the  third  child  was  sickly-born  and  grew 
Yet  sicklier,  tho'  tlie  mother  cared  for  it 
With  all  a  mother's  care :   nevertheless, 
Whether  her  business  often  call'd  her  from  it. 
Or  thro'  the  want  of  what  it  needed  most. 
Or  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best  could  tell 
What  most  it  needed — howsoe'er  it  was. 
After  a  lingering, — ere  she  was  aware, — 
Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 
The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away. 

In  that  same  week  when  Annie  buried  it, 
Philip's  true  heart,  which  hunger'd  for  her  peace  4 

(Since  Enoch  left  he  had  not  look'd  upon  her). 
Smote  him,  as  having  kept  aloof  so  long. 
"  Surely,"  said  Philip,  "  I  may  see  her  now, 
May  be  some  little  comfort;"  therefore  went, 
Past  thro*  the  solitary  room  in  front, 
Paused  for  a  moment  at  an  inner  door, 
Then  struck  it  thrice,  and,  no  one  opening, 
Enter'd ;  but  Annie,  seated  with  her  grief, 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  one. 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  face, 
But  turn'd  her  own  toward  the  wall  and  wept. 
Then  Philip  standing  up  said  falteringly, 
*' Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 

He  spoke ;  the  passion  in  her  moau'd  reply, 
*'  Favor  from  one  so  sad  and  so  forlorn 
As  I  am  ! "  half  abash'd  him  ;  yet  unask'd. 
His  bashfulness  and  tenderness  at  war. 
He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  to  her  :     *  ' 
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''I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  what  he  wish'd, 
Enoch,  your  husband  :  I  have  ever  said 
You  chose  the  best  among  us  —  a  strong  man  : 
For  where  he  fixt  his  heart  lie  set  his  hand 
To  do  tlie  thing  he  will'd,  and  bore  it  thro'. 
And  wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary  way. 
And  leave  you  lonely?  not  to  see  the  world  — 
For  pleasure? — nay,  but  for  the  wherewithal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  yours :  that  was  his  wish. 
And  if  he  come  again,  vext  will  he  be 
To  find  the  precious  morning  hours  were  lost. 
And  it  would  vex  him  even  in  his  grave. 
If  he  could  know  his  babes  were  running  wild 
Like  colts  about  the  waste.     So,  Annie,  now  — 
""        Have  we  not  known  each  other  all  our  lives  ?  — 
I  do  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bear 
Ilim  and  his  children  not  to  say  me  nay  — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  comes  again, 
Why  then  he  shall  repay  me  —  if  you  will, 
Annie  —  for  I  am  rich  and  well-to-do. 
Now  let  me  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school  : 
This  is  the  favor  that  I  came  to  ask." 

Then  Annie  with  her  brows  against  the  wall 
Answer'd,  '*I  cannot  look  you  in  the  face; 
I  seem  so  foolish  and  so  broken  down. 
When  you  came  in  my  sorrow  broke  mc  down  ; 
And  now  I  think  your  kindness  breaks  me  down  ; 
But  Enoch  lives;  that  is  borne  in  on  me; 
He  will  repay  you  :  money  can  be  repaid  ; 
Not  kindness  such  as  yours." 

And  Piiilip  ask'd 
"Then  you  will  let  me,  Annie?" 
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Tliorc  slic  tmn'd. 
She  rose,  and   tixt  lior  swiinniintf  eyes  npnii   him, 
And  dwelt  a  moment   on  his  kindly  lace. 
Then  calling  down  a  Ith'ssin*;-  on   liis  head 
Cauo^ht  at  liis  hand,  and  wniiiii^  it   i)assioiiately. 
And  past  into  tlie  litthi  gartli  l)eyond. 
So  lifted  np  in  spirit  he  moved  away. 

Then  Pliilip  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school. 
And  bought  them  needful  books,  and  every  way. 
Like  one  wlio  does  his  duty  by  his  own. 
Made  himself  theirs  ;  and  tho'  for  Annie's  sake. 
Fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port, 
He  oft  denied  his  heart  liis  dearest  wish. 
And  seldom  crost  her  threshold,  yet  he  sent 
(lifts  by  the  children,  garden-herbs  and  fruit, 
The  late  and  early  roses  from  liis  wall, 
Or  conies  from  the  down,  and  now  and  then. 
With  some  pretext  of  fineness  in  the  meal 
To  save  the  offence  of  charitable,  flour 
From  his  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the  waste. 

But  Philip  did  not  fathom  Annie's  mind  : 
Scarce  could  the  woman  when  he  came   ui)()n   her. 
Out  of  full  lieart  and  boundless  gratitude 
Light  on  a  broken  word  to  thank  him  with. 
But  Philip  was  her  children's  all-in-all ; 
From  distant  corners  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  greet  liis  hearty  welcome  heartily  ; 
Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were  they  ; 
Worried  his  passive  ear  with  petty  wrongs 
Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  play'd  with  him, 
And  call'd  him  Father  Philip.     Philip  gain'd 
As  Enoch  lost ;  for  Enoch  seem'd   to  them 
Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream. 
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Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 

Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue. 

Going  we  know  not  where  :  and  so  ten  years, 

Since  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  native  land,  "" 

Fled  forward,  and  no  news  of  Enoch  came. 

It  chanced  one  evening  Annie's  children  long'd 
To  go  with  others  nutting  to  the  wood, 
And  Annie  would  go  with  them  ;  then  they  begg'd 
For  Father  Philip  (as  they  call'd  him)  too  :  *" 

Him,  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom-dust, 
Blanch'd  with  his  mill,  they  found  ;   and  saying  to  him, 
"  Come  with  us,  Father  Philip,"  he  denied  ; 
But  when  the  children  pluck'd  at  him  to  go, 
He  laugh'd,  and  yielded  readily  to  their  wish,  '"* 

For  was  not  Annie  with  them  ?  and  they  went. 

But  after  scaling  half  the  weary  down, 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  all  her  force 
Fail'd  her ;  and  sighing,  "  Let  me  rest,"  she  said  :  "* 

So  Philip  rested  with  her  well-content ; 
While  all  the  younger  ones  with  jubilant  cries 
Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tumultuously 
J)own  thro'  the  whitening  hazels  made  a  plunge 
To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and  bent  or  broke  "° 

The  lithe  reluctant  boughs  to  tear  away 
Their  tawny  clusters,  crying  to  each  other 
And  calling,  here  and  there,  about  the  wood. 

But  Philip  sitting  at  her  side  forgot 
Her  i)resence,  and  remeuiber'd  one  dark  hour  '** 

Here  in  this  wood,  wlien  like  a  wounded  life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow  :  at  last  he  said, 
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Liftiug  liitj  honest  forehead,  ''Listen,  Anuie, 
How  merry  they  lire  clown  yonder  in  the  wood. 
Tired,  Annie  ?"  for  she  did  not  speak  a  word. 
"Tired  ?"but  her  face  had  fall'n  upon  her  hands; 
At  which,  as  witli  a  kind  of  anger  in  liini, 
"The  ship  was  lost,"  he  said,  "the  ship  was  lost! 
No  more  of  that !  why  should  you  kill  yourself 
And  make  them  orphans  quite?"     And  Annie  said 
".I  thought  not  of  it:  but  —  I  know  not  why  — 
Their  voices  make  me  feel  so  solitary." 

Then  Philip  coming  somewhat  closer  spoke. 
"  Annie,  there  is  a  thing  upon  my  mind. 
And  it  has  been  upon  my  mind  so  long,  ' 

That  tho'  I  know  not  when  it  first  came  there, 
I  know  that  it  will  out  at  last.     Oh,  Annie, 
It  is  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  chance. 
That  he  who  left  you  ten  long  years  ago 
Should  still  be  living;  well  then  —  let  me  speak:  ^ 

I  grieve  to  see  you  poor  and  wanting  help  : 
I  cannot  help  you  as  I  wish  to  do 
Unless  —  they  say  that  women  are  so  quick  — 
Perhaps  you  know  what  I  would  have  you  know  — 
I  wish  you  for  my  wife.     I  fain  would  prove  ^ 

A  father  to  your  children  :  I  do  think 
They  love  me  as  a  father  :  I  am  sure 
That  I  love  them  as  if  they  were  mine  own  ; 
And  I  believe,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife. 
That  after  all  these  sad  uncertain  years,  ' 

We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  God  grants 
To  any  of  His  creatures.     Think  upon  it : 
For  I  am  well-to-do  —  no  kin,  no  care, 
No  burthen,  save  my  care  for  you  and  yours : 
And  wo  have  known  each  other  all  our  lives,  * 

And  1  have  loved  you  longer  than  you  know." 
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Theii  answer'd  Annie ;  tenderly  slie  .spoke  : 
"Yon  have  been  as  God's  good  angel  in  our  house. 
God  bless  you  for  it,  (Jod  reward  you  Tor  it, 
Phili]),  with  something  happier  than  myself. 
Can  one  love  twice  ?  can  you  be  ever  loved 
As  Enoch  was  ?  what  is  it  that  you  ask  ?  " 
"I  am  content/'  he  answer'd,  "to  be  loved 
A  little  after  Enoch."     "Oh/'  she  cried. 
Scared  as  it  were,  "dear  Philip,  wait  a  while: 
If  Enoch  comes — but  Enoch  will  not  come  — 
Yet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  so  long : 
Surely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  year : 
Oh,  wait  a  little!"    Philip  sadly  said, 
"Annie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life 
I  well  may  wait  a  little."     "Nay,"  she  cried, 
"I  am  bound  :  you  have  my  promise  —  in  a  year: 
Will  you  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bide  mine?" 
And  Pliilip  answer'd,   "I  will  bide  my  year." 

Here  l)oth  were  mute,  till  Philip  glancing  up 
Beheld  the  dead  ilamo  of  the  fallen  day 
Pass  from  the  Danish  barrow  overhead  ; 
Then,  fearing  night  and  chill  for  Annie,  rose. 
And  sent  his  voice  beneath  him  thro'  the  wood. 
Up  came  the  children  laden  with  their  spoil ; 
Then  all  descended  to  the  port,  and  there 
At  Annie's  door  he  paused  and  gave  his  hand. 
Saying  gently,  "Annie,  when  I  spoke  to  you. 
That  was  your  hour  of  weakness.     I  was  wrong. 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  you  are  free." 
Then  Annie  weeping  answered,  "I  am  bound." 

She  spoke  ;  and  in  one  moment  as  it  were, 
While  yet  she  wont  al)out  her  liouseiiold  ways, 
Ev'n  as  she  dwelt  upon  his  latest  words. 
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Tluit  he  had  loved  her  longer  than  she  knew,  ' 

That  autumn  into  autumn  flash'd  again. 

And  there  he  stood  once  more  before  her  face, 

Claiming  her  promise.     "Is  it  a  year?"  she  ask'd. 

"Yes,  if  the  nuts,"  he  said,   "be  ripe  again: 

Come  out  and  see."     lUit  she  —  she  put  him  off —          ^ 

So  much  to  look  to  —  such  a  change  —  a  month  — 

Give  her  a  month  —  she  knew  that  she  was  bound  — 

A  month  —  no  more.     Then  Philip  with  his  eyes 

Fidl  of  that  lifelong  hunger,  aiul  his  voice 

Shaking  a  little  like  a  drunkard's  hand,  * 

"Take  your  own  time,  Annie,  take  your  own  time." 

And  Annie  could  have  wept  for  pity  of  him  ; 

And  yet  she  held  him  on  delayingly 

AVitli  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse. 

Trying  his  truth  and  his  long-sufferance,  * 

Till  half  another  year  had  slipt  away. 

By  this  the  lazy  gossips  of  the  port. 
Abhorrent  of  a  calcuhition  crost, 
Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wrong. 
Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her;  * 

Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on  ; 
And  others  lauglr'd  at  her  and  Philip  too, 
As  simple  folk  that  knew  not  tlieir  own  minds  ; 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  clung 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly  ** 

Would  hint  at  worse  in  either.     Her  own  son 
Was  silent,  tho'  he  often  look'd  his  wish  ; 
P>ut  evermore  the  daughter  prest  upon  her 
To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  all  of  them 
And  lift  the  household  out  of  poverty  ;  *' 

And  Philip's  rosy  face  contracting  grew 
Careworn  and  wan  ;   and  all  those  things  fell  on  Iht 
Sharp  as  reproach. 
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At  last  one  night  it  chanced 
That  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but  earnestly  ■ 

Pray'd  for  a  sign,  ''my  Enoch,  is  he  gone  ?" 
Then  compass'd  round  by  the  blind  wall  of  night 
Brook'd  not  the  expectant  terror  of  her  heart. 
Started  from  bed,  and  struck  herself  a  light. 
Then  desperately  seized  the  holy  Book,  * 

Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sign, 
Suddenly  put  her  finger  on  the  text, 
''Under  the  palm-tree."     That  was  nothing  to  her  : 
No  meaning  there :   she  closed  the  Book  and  slept : 
When  lo  !  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height,  ,  ' 

Under  a  palm-tree,  over  him  the  Sun  : 
"  He  is  gone,"  she  thought,  "  he  is  happy,  he  is  singing 
Ilosanna  in  the  highest :   yonder  shines 
The  Sun  of  Eighteousness,  and  these  be  palms 
Whereof  the  happy  people  strewing  cried  ' 

'  Hosanna  in  the  highest ! ' "    Here  she  woke, 
Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly  to  him, 
"There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  wed." 
"Then  for  God's  sake,"  he  answer'd,  "both  our  sakes, 
So  you  will  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  once."  ' 

So  these  were  wed  and  merrily  rang  the  bells. 
Merrily  rang  the  bells  and  they  were  wed. 
But  never  merrily  beat  Annie's  heart. 
A  footstep  seemed  to  fall  beside  lier  path. 
She  knew  not  whence  ;  a  whisper  on  her  ear,  ' 

She  knew  not  what ;   nor  loved  she  to  be  left 
Alone  at  home,  nor  ventured  out  alone. 
What  ail'd  her  then,  that  ere  she  enter'd,  often. 
Her  hand  dwelt  lingeringly  on  the  latch. 
Fearing  to  enter:    Piiilip  thought  he  knew:  ' 

Such  doubts  and  fears  Avere  common  to  her  state. 
Being  with  child  :   but  when  lier  child  was  born, 
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Then  her  new  child  was  as  herself  rcnewM, 
Then  the  ucw  mother  came  about  her  heart. 
Then  her  good  Philii)  was  her  all-in-all, 
And  that  mysterious  instinct  wholly  died. 

And  where  was  Enoch  ?  prosperously  sail'd 
The  ship  "  (rood  Fortune,"  tlio'  at  setting  forth 
The  Biscay,  roughly  ridging  eastward,  shook 
And  almost  overwhelm'd  her,  yet  unvext 
She  slipt  across  the  summer  of  the  world, 
Then  after  a  long  tumble  about  the  Cape 
And  frequent  interchange  of  foul  and  fair 
She  passing  thro'  the  summer  world  again. 
The  breath  of  heaven  came  continually 
And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golden  isles. 
Till  silent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There  Enoch  traded  for  himself,  and  bought 
Quaint  monsters  for  the  market  of  those  times, 
A  gilded  dragon,  also,  for  the  babes. 

Less  lucky  her  home-voyage :   at  first  indeed 
Thro'  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by  day, 
Scarce-rocking  her  full-busted  figure-head 
Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows : 
Then  followed  calms,  and  then  winds  variable. 
Then  batfling,  a  long  course  of  them ;  and  last 
Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moonless  heavens 
Till  hard  upon  the  cry  of  "breakers"  came 
The  crash  of  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  all 
But  Enoch  and  two  others.     Half  the  night, 
Buoy'd  upon  floating  tackle  and  broken  spars, 
These  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn 
Rich,  but  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea. 
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No  want  wiis  tliero  of  hamaii  sustenance. 
Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nourisiiing  roots ; 
Nor  save  for  pity  was  it  hard  to  take 
TliG  lielpless  life  so  wild  that  it  was  tame. 
There  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain-gorge 
They  built,  and  thatch'd  with  leaves  of  palm,  a  hut, 
Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.     So  the  three. 
Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness. 
Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill-content. 

For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more  than  boy, 
Hurt  in  that  night  of  sudden  ruin  and  wreck, 
'  Lay  lingering  out  a  five-years^  dcath-in-life. 
They  could  not  leave  him.     After  he  was  gone, 
The  two  remaining  found  a  fallen  stem  ; 
And  Enoch's  comrade,  careless  of  himself, 
Fire-hollowing  this  in  Indian  fashion,  fell 
Sun-stricken,  and  that  other  lived  alone. 
In  those  two  deaths  he  read  God's  warning,   ''Wait." 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  laVns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  Heaven, 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird. 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world, 
All  these  he  saw  ;  but  what  he  fain  had  seen 
Ho  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  facio, 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef, 
The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  braiuiiM 
And  blossom'd  in  the  zenitli,  or  the  sweep 
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Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave, 

As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 

Sat  often  in  tiie  seaward-gsizing  gorge, 

A  shipwreck'd  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail  :  **" 

No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 

The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 

Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices  ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east  : 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead  ;  *'* 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 

Then   the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  Heaven, 

The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 

The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise — but  no  sail. 

There  often  as  he  watch'd  or  seem'd  to  watch,  *^ 

So  still,  the  golden  lizard  on  him  paused, 
A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  him,  haunting  him,  or  he  himself 
Moved  haunting  people,  things  and  places,  known 
Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line  ;  **** 

The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small  house. 
The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy  lanes. 
The  peacock-yewtree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the  chill 
November  dawns  and  dewy-glooming  downs,  *'" 

The  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying  leaves. 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-color'd  seas. 

Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his  ears, 
Tho' faintly,  merrily  —  far  and  far  away  — 
lie  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells ;  "* 

Then,  tho'  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started  up 
Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous  liateful  isle 
lietnrn'd  n]>()n   him,  had   nut  his  ]>o(»r  iieart 
Spoken  with  That,  which  being  everywhere    . 
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Lets  none  who  speaks  witli  Him  seem  all  alone. 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude. 

Thus  over  Enoch's  early-silvering  head 
•  Tlie  sunny  and  rainy  seasons  came  and  went 
Year  after  year.     His  hopes  to  see  his  own. 
And  pace  the  sacred  old  familiar  fields. 
Not  yet  had  perish'd,  when  his  lonely  doom 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.     Another  ship 
(She  wanted  water)  blown  by  baffling  winds. 
Like  the  Good  Fortune,  from  her  destined  course, 
Stay'd  by  this  isle,  not  knowing  where  she  lay : 
For  since  the  mate  had  seen  at  early  dawn 
Across  a  break  on  the  mist-wreathen  isle 
The  silent  water  slipping  from  the  hills. 
They,  sent  a  crew  that  landing  burst  away 
In  search  of  stream  or  fount,  and  fill'd  the  shores 
With  clamor.     Downward  from  his  mountain  gorge 
Stept  the  long-hair'd,  long-bearded  solitary. 
Brown,  looking  hardly  human,  strangely  clad, 
Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiot-like  it  seem'd, 
With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  signs 
They  knew  not  what :   and  yet  he  led  the  way 
To  where  the  rivulets  of  sweet  water  ran ; 
And  ever  as  he  mingled  with  the  crew, 
And  heard  them  talking,  his  long-bounden  tongue 
Was  loosen'd,  till  he  made  them  understand  ; 
Whom,  when  their  casks  were  fill'd  they  took  aboard 
And  there  the  tale  he  utter'd  brokenly. 
Scarce-credited  at  first  but  more  and  more, 
Amazed  and  melted  all  who  listen'd  to  it ; 
And  clothes  they  gave  him  and  free  passage  home; 
But  oft  he  work'd  among  the  rest  and  shook 
His  isolation  from  liim.     None  of  these 
Came  from  his  county,  or  could  answer  him. 
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If  question'd,  auglit  of  what  he  cared  to  know. 

And  dull  the  voyage  was  with  long  delays,  ^ 

The  vessel  scarce  sea-worthy ;   but  evermore 

His  fancy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 

Returning,  till  beneath  a  clouded  moon 

He  like  a  lover  down  thro'  all  his  blood 

Drew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  morning-breath  **" 

Of  England,  blown  across  her  ghostly  wall : 

And  that  same  morning  officers  and  men 

Levied  a  kindly  tax  upon  themselves. 

Pitying  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  him  it : 

Then  moving  up  the  coast  they  landed  him,  •** 

Ev'n  in  that  harbor  whence  he  sail'd  before. 

There  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  any  one. 
But  homeward  —  home  —  what  home  ?  had  he  a  home  ? — 
His  home,  he  walk'd.     Bright  was  that  afternoon. 
Sunny  but  chill ;   till  drawn  thro'  either  chasm,  *'" 

Where  either  haven  open'd  on  the  deeps, 
Roll'd  a  sea-haze  and  whelm'd  the  world  in  gray ; 
Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  before. 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left  and  right 
Of  wither'd  holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage.  *" 

On  the  nigh-naked  tree  the  robin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it  down  : 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the  gloom  ; 
Last,  as  it  seem'd,  a  great  mist-blotted  light  "" 

Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  the  place. 

Then  down  the  long  street  having  slowly  stolen, 
His  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity. 
His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reach'd  the  home 
Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and  his  babes  •" 

In  those  far-off  seven  happy  years  were  born; 
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But  finding  neither  light  nor  murmur  there 
(A  bill  of  sale  gleamed  thro'  the  drizzle)  crept 
Still  downward  thinking,  "  dead,  or  dead  to  me ! " 

Down  to  the  pool  and  narrow  wharf  he  went. 
Seeking  a  tavern  which  of  old  he  knew, 
A  front  of  timber-crost  antiquity. 
So  propt,  .worm-eaten,  ruinously  old. 
He  thought  it  must  have  gone ;   but  he  Avas  gone 
Who  kept  it ;  and  his  widow,  Miriam  Lane, 
With  daily-dwindling  profits  held  the  house ; 
A  haunt  of  brawling  seamen  once,  but  now 
Stiller,  with  yet  a  bed  for  wandering  men. 
There  Enoch  rested  silent  many  days. 

But  Miriam  Lane  was  good  and.  garrulous. 
Nor  let  him  be,  but  often  breaking  in. 
Told  him,  with  other  annals  of  the  port. 
Not  knowing  —  Enoch  was  so  brown,  so  bow'd. 
So  broken — all  the  story  of  his  house. 
His  baby's  death,  her  growing  poverty. 
How  Philip  put  her  little  ones  to  school. 
And  kept  them  in  it,  his  long  wooing  her. 
Her  slow  consent,  and  marriage,  and  tlie  birth 
Of  Philip's  child :  and  o'er  his  countenance 
No  shadow  past,  nor  motion  :  any  one, 
Eegarding,  well  liad  deem'd  he  felt  the  tale 
Less  than  the  teller ;  only  when  she  closed, 
''Enoch,  poor  man,  was  cast  away  and  lost," 
lie,  shaking  his  gray  head  pathetically. 
Repeated  muttering,  "cast  away  aiul  lost;" 
Again  in  deeper  inward  whispers,  "lost!" 

But  Enoch  yearned  to  see  her  Uiv.v  again  ; 
"If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face  again 
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And  know  that  slu;  is  happy."     So  tlic  thought 
HaunttMl  and  liarassM  him,  and  drove*  liini  forth. 
At  ovt^ning  when  tiie  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 
There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below  ; 
There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon  him. 
Unspeakable  for  sadness.     By  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  ligiit. 
Far-blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house, 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  allures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  his  weary  life. 

For  Philip's  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street. 
The  latest  house  to  landward  ;  but  boliind. 
With  one  small  gate  that  open'd  on  the  waste, 
Flourish'd  a  little  garden  square  and  wall'd : 
And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen. 
A  yewtree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it : 
But  Enoch  shunn'd  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
Up  by  the  wall,  behind  the  yew ;  and  thenoe 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunn'd,  if  griefs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  cups  and  silver  on  the  burnish'd  board 
Sparkled  and  shone ;  so  genial  was  the  hearth  : 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times, 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  his  knees ; 
And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 
Fair-hair'd  and  tall,  and  from  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear'd  his  creasy  arms. 
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Caught  at,  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  they  laugh'd  : 
And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe, 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with  him. 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and  strong. 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he  smiled. 

Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee, 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness. 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful. 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place. 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  love, — 
Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all. 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard, 
Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom. 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief. 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot, 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden  wall. 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found. 
Crept  to  the  gate,  and  open'd  it,  and  closed, 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber-door. 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but  that  his  knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  pray'd. 

"Too  hard  to  bear!  why  did  they  take  me  thence? 
0  God  Almighty,  blessed  Saviour,  Tliou 
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That  didst  uphold  nie  on  my  lonely  isle, 

Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness 

A  little  longer !  aid  mc,  give  me  strength  ^"^ 

Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 

Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 

My  children  too !   must  I  not  speak  to  these  ? 

They  know  me  not.     I  should  betray  myself. 

Never:   no  father's  kiss  for  me  —  the  girl  "" 

So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son." 

There  speech  and  thought  and  nature  fail'd  a  little 
And  he  lay  tranced ;   but  when  he  rose  and  paced 
Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again. 
All  down  the  long  and  narrow  street  he  went  "' 

Beating  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain. 
As  tho'  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song, 
"Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know." 

He  was  not  all  unhappy.     His  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evermore  *•* 

Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the  will. 
And  beating  i\p  thro'  all  the  bitter  world. 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea. 
Kept  him  a  living  soul.     "This  miller's  wife,'' 
He  said  to  Miriam,  "tliat  you  spoke  about,  "* 

Has  she  no  fear  that  her  first  husband  lives  ?" 
"Ay,  ay,  pour  soul,"  said  Miriam,  "fear  enow  I 
\i  you  could  tell  her  you  had  seen  him  dead, 
Why,  that  would  be  her  comfort;"  and  he  thought 
"After  the  Lord  has  called  me  she  shall  know,  *"* 

I  wait  His  time ; "   and  Enoch  set  himself. 
Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 
Almost  to  all  things  could  he  turn  his  hand. 
Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To  make  the  boatmen  fishing-nets,  or  help'd  "' 
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At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks. 
That  brought  the  stinted  commerce  of  those  days; 
Tims  earn'd  a  scanty  living  for  himself  : 
Yet  since  he  did  but  labor  for  himself. 
Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life  in  it 
Whereby  the  man  could  live  ;  and  as  the  year 
Koll'd  itself  round  again  to  meet  the  day 
When  Enoch  had  return'd,  a  languor  came 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
Weakening  the  man,  till  lie  could  do  no  more. 
But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his  bed. 
And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfully. 
For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See  thro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approach 
To  save  the  life  despair'd  of,  than  he-  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close  of  all. 

For  thro'  that  dawning  gleam'd  a  kindlier  hope 
On  Enoch  thinking,  ''after  I  am  gone. 
Then  may  she  learn   I  lov'd  her  to  the  last." 
He  call'd  aloud  for  Miriam  Lane  and  said 
''Woman,  I  have  a  secret — only  swear. 
Before  I  tell  you  —  swear  upon  the  book 
Not  to  reveal  it,  till  you  see  me  dead." 
"  Dead,"  clamor'd  the  good  woman,  "  hear  him  talk  ; 
I  warrant,  man,  that  we  shall  bring  you  round," 
"Swear,"  added  Enoch  sternly,  "on  the  book." 
And  on  the  book,  half-frighted,  Miriam  swore. 
Then  Enoch  rolling  his  gray  eyes  upon  her, 
"Did  you  know  Enoch  Arden  of  this  town?" 
"Know  him?  "she  said,  "I  knew  him  far  away. 
Ay,  ay,  I  mind  him  coming  down  the  street ; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man,  he." 
Slowly  and  sadly  Enoch  answorM  lior  : 
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"TTirf  hoinl  iri  low,  und  no  iimii  earos  for  him.  ' 

I  think   1  have  not  three  days  more  to  live; 

I  am  the  man."     At  which  the  woman  gave 

A  half-ineredulous,  half-hysterical  cry. 

"Yon  Ardeu,  yon  !  nay, — snre  he  was  a  foot 

Higher  than  yon  be."     Enoch  said  again  ' 

"  My  God  has  bow'd  me  down  to  what  I  am  ; 

My  grief  and  solitnde  have  broken  me ; 

NeverthelQss,  know  you  that  I  am  he 

Who  married  —  but  that  name  has  twice  been  changed  — 

I  married  her  who  married  Philip  Ray.  * 

Sit,  listen."    Then  he  told  her  of  his  voyage. 

His  wreck,  his  lonely  life,  his  coming  back, 

His  gazing  in  on  Annie,  his  resolve. 

And  how  he  kept  it.     As  the  woman  heard. 

Fast  fiow'd  the  current  of  her  easy  tears,  .  ' 

While  in  her  heart  she  yearn'd  incessantly 

To  rush  abroad  all  round  the  little  haven. 

Proclaiming  Enoch  Arden  and  his  woes ; 

But  awed  and  promise-bounden  she  forbore, 

Saying  only,  "  See  your  bairns  before  you  go  !  ' 

Eh,  lot  me  fetch  'em,  Arden,"  and  arose 

Eager  to  bring  them  down,  for  Enoch  hung 

A  moment  on  her  words,  but  then  replied. 

"  Woman,  disturb  me  not  nbw  at  the  last. 
But  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die.  ' 

Sit  down  again  ;  mark  me  and  understand, 
While  I  have  power  to  speak.     I  charge  you  now 
When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her  ; 
Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving  her  ' 

As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  my  own. 
And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I  saw 
So,  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
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Was  spent  in  blessing  lier  and  praying  for  her. 

And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing  him. 

And  say  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him  too  ; 

He  never  meant  ns  any  thing  but  good. 

But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead, 

Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them  come, 

I  am  their  father ;  but  she  must  not  come, 

For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 

And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood. 

Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to-be  : 

This  hair  is  his  :  she  cut  it  off  and  gave  it, 

And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these  years. 

And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my  grave  ; 

But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I  shall  see  liim. 

My  babe  in  bliss :    wherefore  when  I  am  gone. 

Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort  her  : 

It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her, 

That  I  am  he." 

He  ceased  ;  and  Miriam  Lane 
Made  such  a  voluble  answer  promising  all, 
Tliat  once  again  he  roll'd  his  eyes  upon  her 
Repeating  all  he  wish'd,  and  once  again 
She  promised. 

Then  the  third  night  after  this. 
While  Enoch  slumber'd  motionless  and  pale, 
And  Miriam  watched  and  dozed  at  intervals. 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea, 
Tliat  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 
He  woke,  he  rose,  he  spread  his  arms  abroad, 
Crying  with  a  loud  voice  "  A  sail  !  a  sail  ! 
I  am  saved  ; "  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no  more. 

So  i)ast  tlie  strong  heroic  soul  away. 
And   when  they  buried  hiiu  the  littk'  port 
I  hid   Bohloui  sci'U  a  costlier  fiincial. 
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Few  noted  authors  have  begun  life  with  scantier  advantages  than 
(lid  Charles  Dickens.  He  was  born  in  the  English  seaport  town  of 
Portsmouth,  in  the  year  which  saw  the  beginning  of  our  second  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  son  of  a  poor  clerk  in  the  navy 
office,  a  shiftless,  extravagant  man,  chronically  destitute  but  always 
hopeful.  His  mother,  who  had  been  well  educated,  taught  him  to 
read  and  write,  and  even  gave  him  some  little  instruction  in  Latin, 
but  both  parents  seem  to  have  been  rather  neglectful  of  their  duty 
toward  him.  He  revenged  him.self  afterward  by  caricaturing  one  of 
them  as  "Micawber"  and  the  other  as  "Mi's.  Nickleby." 

The  story  of  his  early  boyhood  is  .sa«l  and  pathetic.  Transfirnd, 
first  to  ('li.itham  and  tlim  to  London,  tlir  cider  Dickens  fin:iliy  lost 
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liis  position  in  the  naval  office,  his  wife  tried  in  vain  to  retrieve  the 
family  fortunes  l)y  opening  a  "school  for  3'oung  ladies,"  and  little 
Charles,  in  his  tenth  year,  was  sent  to  earn  his  living  in  a  blacking 
warehouse,  where  he  worked  all  day  for  six  shillings  a  week,  buying 
his  meals  at  a  cook  shop,  and  going  "home"  at  night  to  the  debtor's 
prison,  where  his  father  was  now  confined.  This  period  of  his  life 
lasted  two  years,  and  was  so  full  of  disagreeable  associations  that  he 
never  willingly  referred  to  it  afterward,  but  it  was,  in  reality,  a  period 
of  preparation  for  his  future  career  as  a  novelist,  for  then  it  was  that 
he  began  that  familiarity  with  the  lives  and  manners,  the  hardships 
and  diversions,  of  the  lower  classes  of  London,  which  he  was  after- 
ward to  win  such  fame  by  describing. 

When  Dickens  was  twelve  his  father  was  released  from  prison, 
and  the  boy  attended  a  boarding  school  for  a  short  time.  At  fourteen 
we  find  him  acting  as  office  boy  to  a  London  attorney,  and  studying 
shorthand  at  night.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  a  position  as  reporter, 
first  in  a  law  court,  and  afterward  in  Parliament. 

Among  the  few  pleasures  of  his  cheerless  boyhood  had  been  the 
reading  of  some  old  works  of  fiction  belonging  to  his  father.  These 
he  read  and  reread  until  he  knew  them  by  heart,  and  often  amused 
himself  by  acting  out  the  stories  contained  in  them.  From  this  it 
was  but  a  step  to  telling  the  stories  to  others,  and  a  hardly  longer 
step  to  inventing  stories  like  them.  Thus  he  became  famous,  even 
in  his  schoolboy  days,  as  a  story-teller.  His  first  publication  was  a 
magazine  article  called  "A  Dinner  at  Poplar,"  which  appeared  in 
lHi54,  and  which,  with  other  similar  articles,  appeared  in  book  form 
two  years  later,  under  the  title,  "Sketches  by  Boz."*  These  at  once 
gave  him  standing  as  an  author,  but  were  forgotten  in  the  greater 
fame  brought  him  by  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  which  appeared  in 
monthly  numbers  during  1836.  Mr.  Pickwick's  adventures  and  Sam 
Wellers  witty  sayings  were  at  once  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  their 
author  became  what  he  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  most 
popular  of  English  novelists. 

As  an  author,  Dickens  excels  in  pathos,  humor,  and  descriptive 
power.  His  novels,  as  a  rule,  lack  plot,  and  often  even  unity.  But 
with  all  his  faults  he  has  written  much  that  will  endure,  and  has 
created  a  host  of  characters  whose  names  will  long  remain  household 
words. 


♦Mr.  Dickens  hiiiisflf  tcll.s  us  that  this  word  should  be  pronounced  with  the 
"o"  long  ;  thus,  "  bOz." 


THE  CHILD'S  STORY. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  good  many  years  ago,  there  was  a 
traveler,  and  he  set  out  upon  a  journey.  It  was  a  magic 
journey,  and  was  to  seem  very  long  wlien  he  began  it,  and 
very  short  when  he  got  half-way  through. 

He   traveled   along  a   rather  dark   imtli   for  some  little   * 
time,  without  meeting  anything,  until  at  last  he  came  to  a 
beautiful  child.     So  he  said   to   the   child,  "  What  do  you 
do    here  ? "     And    the   child   said,  "  I  am    always  at   play. 
Come  and  play  with  me  I " 

So  he  played  with  that  child   the  whole  day  long,  and  '" 
they  were  very  merry.     The  sky  was  so   blue,  the  sun  was 
so  bright,  the  water  was  so  sparkling,  the   leaves  were  so 
green,    the    flowers   were   so   lovely,  and    they    heard   such 
singing-birds  and   saw  so  many  butterflies,  that  everything 
was  beautiful.     This  was  in  fine  weather.     When  it  rained,  '* 
they   loved   to   watch   tlie   falling  drojis,  and   to  smell  the 
fresh  scents.     When   it  blew,  it  was  delightful  to  listen  to 
the  wind,  and  fancy  what  it  said,  as  it  came  rushing  from 
its  home — where  was  that,  they  wondered? — whistling  and 
howling,    driving   the   clouds   before  it,  bending   the   trees,  ^ 
rumbling  in  the  chimneys,  shaking  the  house,  and  making 
the  sea  roar  in  fury.     But,  when    it  snowed,  that  was  best 
of  all;   for  they  liked  nothing  so  well  as  to  look  up  at  the 
white   flakes   falling  fast   and    thick,  like   down   from    the 
breasts  of  millions  of  white  birds  ;    and  to  see  how  smooth  ■* 
and  deep  the  drift  was;  and  to  listen  to  the  hush  upon  the 
paths  and  roads. 

They  had  plenty  of  the  finest  toys  in  the  world,  and  the 
most  astonishing  picture-books;  and  all  about  scimitars  and 
slippers  and  turbans,  and  dwarfs  and  giants  and  genii  and  ^ 
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fairies,  and  Bluebeards  and  bean-stalks  and  riches  and  cav- 
erns and  forests  and  Valentines,  and  Orsons,  and  all  new 
and  all  true. 

But,  one  day,  of  a  sudden,  the  traveler  lost  the  child. 
He  called  to  him  over  and  over  again,  but  got  no  answer.  ^° 
So  he  went  upon  his  road,  and  went  on  for  a  little  while 
without  meeting  anything,  until  at  last  he  came  to  a  hand- 
some boy.  So  he  said  to  the  boy,  "What  do  you  do  here  ?" 
And  the  boy  said,  ''I  am  always  learning.  Come  and  learn 
with  me."  *" 

So  he  learned  with  that  boy  about  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  the  Greeks  and  the  Komans,  and  I  don't  know  what, 
and  learned  more  than  I  could  tell  —  or  he  either,  for  he 
soon  forgot  a  great  deal  of  it.  But  they  were  not  always 
learning  ;  they  had  the  merriest  games  that  ever  were  played.  *^ 
They  rowed  upon  the  river  in  summer,  and  skated  on  the 
ice  in  winter ;  they  were  active  afoot,  and  active  on  horse- 
back ;  at  cricket,  and  all  games  at  ball ;  at  prisoners'  base, 
hare  and  hounds,  follow  my  leader,  and  more  sports  than  I 
can  think  of;  nobody  could  beat  them.  They  had  holidays  ^ 
too,  and  Twelfth  cakes,  and  parties  where  they  danced  till 
midnight,  and  real  theatres  where  they  saw  palaces  of  real 
gold  and  silver  rise  out  of  the  real  earth,  and  saw  all  the 
wonders  of  the  world  at  once.  As  to  friends,  they  had 
such  dear  friends  and  so  many  of  them,  that  I  want  the  ^^ 
time  to  reckon  them  up.  They  were  all  young,  like  the 
handsome  boy,  and  were  never  to  be  strange  to  one  another 
all  their  lives  through. 

Still,  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  pleasures,  the  trav- 
eler lost  the  boy  as  he  had  lost  the  child  and,  after  calling  •" 
to  him  in  vain,  went  on  upon  his  journey.  So  he  went  on 
for  a  little  while  without  seeing  anything,  until  at  last  he 
came  to  a  young  man.  So  he  said  to  the  young  man,  ''What 
do  you  do  here  ?  "  And  the  young  man  said,  "I  am  always 
in  love.     Come  and  love  witli  me.''  ** 
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So  he  went  a\v;iy  with  that  young  niun,  anil  presently 
they  came  to  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  that  ever  was  seen, — 
just  like  Fanny  in  the  corner  there  —  and  she  had  eyes  like 
Fanny,  and  hair  like  Fanny,  and  dimples  like  Fanny's,  and 
she  laughed  and  colored  just  as  Fanny  does  while  I  am  '" 
talking  about  her.  So  the  young  man  fell  in  love  directly 
—  just  as  somebody  I  won't  mention,  the  first  time  he  came 
here,  did  with  Fanny.  Well!  He  was  teased  sometimes  — 
just  as  somebody  used  to  be  by  Fanny ;  and  they  quarreled 
sometimes  —  just  as  somebody  and  Fanny  used  to  quarrel;  ^* 
and  they  made  it  up,  and  sat  in  the  dark,  and  wrote  letters 
every  day,  and  never  were  happy  asunder,  and  were  always 
looking  out  for  one  another  and  pretending  not  to,  and 
were  engaged  at  Christmas-time,  and  sat  close  to  one  another 
by  the  fire,  and  were  going  to  be  married  very  soon  —  all  *" 
exactly  like  somebody  I  won't  mention,  and  Fanny  I 

But  the  traveler  lost  them  one  day,  as  he  had  lost  the 
rest  of  his  friends  and,  after  calling  to  them  to  come  back, 
Vvhich  they  never  did,  went  on  upon  his  journey.  So  he  went 
on  for  a  little  while  without  seeing  anything,  until  at  last  ** 
he  came  to  a  middle-aged  gentleman.  So  he  said  to  the 
gentleman,  ''What  are  you  doing  here?"  And  his  answer 
was,  "I  am  always  busy.     Come  and  be  busy  with  me!" 

So  he  began  to  be  very  busy  with  that  gentleman,  and 
they  went  on  through  the  wood  together.  The  whole  journey  '" 
was  through  a  wood,  only  it  had  been  open  and  green  at 
first,  like  a  wood  in  spring ;  and  now  began  to  be  thick 
and  dark,  like  a  wood  in  summer ;  some  of  the  little  trees 
that  had  come  out  earliest,  were  even  turning  brown.  The 
gentleman  was  not  alone,  but  had  a  lady  of  about  the  same  '^ 
.age  with  him,  who  was  his  wife ;  and  they  had  children, 
who  were  with  them  too.  So  they  all  went  on  together 
through  the  wood,  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  making  a 
path  through  the  branches  and  the  fallen  leaves,  and  carrying 
burdens,  and  working  hard.  '"*' 
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Sometimes  they  came  to  a  long  green  avenne  tliat  opened 
into  deeper  woods.  Then  they  would  hoar  a  very  little 
distant  voice  crying,  "  Father,  father,  I  am  another  child ! 
Stop  for  mo!"  And  presently  tliey  would  see  a  very  little 
figure,  growing  larger  as  it  came  along,  running  to  join  ^"^ 
them.  When  it  came  up,  they  all  crowded  round  it,  and 
kissed  and  welcomed  it ;  and  then  they  all  went  on  together. 

Sometimes  they  came  to  several  avenues  at  once,  and  then 
they  all  stood  still,  and  one  of  the  children  said,  "Father, 
I  am  going  to  sea,''  and  another  said,  "Father,  I  am  going"" 
to  India,"  and  another,  "Father,  I  am  going  to  seek  my 
fortune  where  I  can,"  and  another,  "Father,  I  am  going 
to  heaven  \"  So,  with  many  tears  at  parting,  they  went, 
solitary,  down  those  avenues,  each  child  upon  its  way;  and 
the  child  who  went  to  heaven,  rose  into  the  golden  air  and  "* 
vanished. 

Whenever  these  jiartings  happened,  the  traveler  looked 
at  the  gentleman,  and  saw  him  glance  up  at  the  sky  above 
the  trees,  where  the  day  was  beginning  to  decline,  and  the 
sunset  to  come  on.  He  saw,  too,  that  his  hair  was  turn-  '^ 
ing  gray.  But  they  never  could  rest  long,  for  they  had 
their  journey  to  perform,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  always  busy. 

At  last,  there  had  been  so  many  partings  that  there  were 
no  children  left,  and  only  the  traveler,  the  gentleman,  and  *'* 
the  lady  went  upon  their  way  in  company.     And  now  the 
wood  was  yellow ;  and  now  brown ;  and  the  leaves,  even  of 
the  forest  trees,  began  to  fall. 

So  they  came   to  an   avenue   that  ^  was  darker  than   the 
rest,  and   were  pressing  forward  on  their  journey  without "" 
looking  down  it  when  the  lady  stopjied. 

"My  husband,"  said  the  lady,  "I  am  called." 

They  listened,  and  they  heard  a  voice,  a  long  way  down 
the  avenue,  say,  "Mother,  mother!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  first  ciiild  who  had  said,  "I  am"* 
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gbing  to  heaven!"  and   the   father  said,  *'I   pray  not  yet. 
The  sunset  is  very  near.     I  pray  not  yet!" 

But  the  voice  cried,  "Mother,  mother!"  without  mind- 
ing him,  though  his  hair  was  now  quite  white,  and  tears 
were  on  liis  face.  "" 

Then  tlie  mother,  who  was  already  drawn  into  the  shade 
of  the  dark  avenue,  and  moving  away  witli  her  arms  still 
round  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and  said,  "My  dearest,  I  am 
summoned  and  I  go!"  And  she  was  gone.  And  the  trav- 
eler and  he  were  left  alone  together.  '^ 

And  they  went  on  and  on  together,  until  they  came  to 
very  near  the  end  of  the  wood  :  so  near,  that  they  could 
see  the  sunset  shining, red   before  them  through  the  trees. 

Yet  once  more,  while  he  broke  his  way  among  the 
branches,  the  traveler  lost  his  friend.  He  called  and  called,  '*" 
but  there  was  no  reply,  and  when  he  passed  out  of  the 
wood,  and  saw  the  peaceful  sun  going  down  upon  a  wide 
purple  prospect,,  he  came  to  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  fallen 
tree.  So  he  said  to  the  old  man,  "What  do  you  do  here?" 
And  the  old  man  said,  with  a  calm  smile,  "I  am  always'^ 
remembering.     Come  and  remember  with  me!" 

So  the  traveler  sat  down  by  the  side  of  that  old  man, 
face  to  face  witli  the  serene  sunset ;  and  all  his  friends 
came  softly  back  and  stood  around  him.  The  beautiful 
child,  the  handsome  boy,  the  young  man  in  love,  the  father,  '*" 
mother,  and  children ;  every  one  of  them  was  there,  and  he 
had  lost  nothing.  So  he  loved  them  all,  and  was  kind  and 
forbearing  with  them  all,  and  was  always  pleased  to  watch 
them  all,  and  they  all  honored  and  loved  him.  And  I 
think  the  traveler  must  be  yourself,  dear  (Irandfather,  '*^ 
because  this  is  what  you  do  to  us,  and  what  we  do  to  you. 
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He  was  very  reluctant  to  take  precedence  of  so  many  re- 
spected members  of  the  family,  by  beginning  the  round  of 
stories  they  were  to  relate  as'  they  sat  in  a  goodly  circle  by 
the  Christmas  fire ;  and  he  modestly  suggested  that  it  would 
be  more  correct  if  ''John,  our  esteemed  host"  (whose  health  ^ 
he  begged  to  drink),  would  have  the  kindness  to  begin.  For 
as  to  himself,  he  said,  he  was  so  little  used  to  lead  the 

way  that  really But  as  they  all  cried  out  here,  that  he 

must  begin,  and  agreed  with  one  voice  that  he  might,  could, 
would,  and  should  begin,  he  left  off  rubbing  his  hands,  and  *' 
took  his  legs  out  from  under  his  armchair,  and  did  begin. 

I  have  no  doubt  (said  the  poor  relation)  that  I  shall 
surprise  the  assembled  members  of  our  family,  and  particu- 
larly John,  our  esteemed  host,  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted  for  the  great  hospitality  with  which  he  has  this  '* 
d^y  entertained  us,  by  the  confession  I  am  going  to  make. 
But,  if  you  do  me  the  honor  to  be  surprised  at  anything 
that  falls  from  a  person  so  unimportant  in  the  family  as  I 
am,  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  scrupulously  accurate  in 
all  I  relate.  20 

I  am  not  what  I  am  supposed  to  be.  I  am  quite  another 
thing.  Perhaps,  before  1  go  further,  I  had  better  glance 
at  what  I  am  supposed  to  be. 

It  is  supposed,  unless  I  mistake, —  tlie  assembled  mem- 
bers of  our  family  will  correct  me  if  I  do,  which  is  very  "^ 
likely  (here  the  poor  relation  looked  mildly  about  him  for 
contradiction), —  that  I  am  nobody's  enemy  but  my  own. 
That  I  never  met  with  any  particular  success  in  anything. 
That  I  failed  in  business  because  I  was  unbusiness-like  and 
credulous  —  in  not  being  prepared  for  the  interested  designs  ** 
of  my  j)artner.  That  I  failed  in  love  because  I  was  ridicu- 
lously trustful  —  in   thinking  it  impossible   that  Christiana 

198 
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could  deceive  inc.  Tlmt  I  failed  iu  my  expectations  fioin 
my  Uncle  Chill,  on  account  of  uot  being  as  sharp  as  he 
could  have  wished  iu  worldly  matters.  That,  through  life,  '^ 
I  have  been  rather  put  upon  and  disappointed  in  a  general 
way.  That  I  am  at  present  a  bachelor  of  between  fifty- 
nine  and  sixty  years  of  age,  living  on  a  limited  income  in 
the  form  of  a  quarterly  allowance  to  which  I  see  that  John 
our  esteemed  host  wishes  me  to  make  no  further  allusion.  " 

The  supposition  as  to  my  present  pursuits  and  habits  is 
to  the  following  effect: 

I  live  in  a  lodging  in  the  Clapham  Koad — a  very  clean 
back-room  in  a  ver}-^  respectable  house — where  I  am  ex- 
pected not  to  be  at  home  in  the  daytime,  unless  poorly  ;  and  ** 
which  I  usually  leave  iu  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  on 
pretense  of  going  to  business.  I  take  my  breakfast  —  my 
roll  and  butter,  and  my  half-pint  of  cotfee  —  at  the  old- 
established  coffee-shop  near  AVestminster  Bridge ;  and  then 
I  go  into  the  city  —  I  don't  know  why  —  and  sit  in  Garra-  ** 
way's  Coffee-House,  and  on  'Change,  and  walk  about,  and 
look  into  a  few  offices  and  counting-houses  where  some  of 
my  relations  or  acquaintance  are  so  good  as  to  tolerate  me, 
and  where  I  stand  by  the  fire  if  the  weather  happens  to 
be  cold.  I  get  through  the  day  in  this  way  uutil  five  o'clock,  ^ 
and  then  I  dine,  at  a  cost,  on  the  average,  of  one-and-three- 
pence.  Having  still  a  little  money  to  spend  on  my  evening's 
entertainment,  I  look  into  the  old-established  coffee-shop  as 
I  go  home,  and  take  my  cup  of  tea,  and  perhaps  my  bit 
of  toast.  So,  as  the  large  hand  of  the  clock  makes  its  way  ^ 
round  to  the  morning  hour  again,  I  make  my  way  round 
to  the  Clapham  Road  again,  and  go  to  bed  when  I  get  to 
my  lodging — fire  being  expensive,  and  being  objected  to  by 
the  family  on  account  of  its  giving  trouble  and  making  a 
dirt.  '^^ 

Sometimes    one    of    my     relations     or    acquaintances    is 
so   obliging  as   to   ask  me  to  dinner.      Those  are    holiday 
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occasions,  and  then  I  generally  walk  in  the  Park.  I  am  a 
solitary  man,  and  seldom  walk  with  anybody.  Not  that  I 
am  avoided  because  I  am  shabby,  for  I  am  not  at  all  sluibby,  ^'' 
having  always  a  very  good  suit  of  black  on  (or  rather  Oxford 
mixture  which  has  the  appearance  of  black,  and  wears  much 
better) ;  but  I  have  got  into  a  habit  of  speaking  low,  and 
being  rather  silent,  and  my  spirits  are  not  high,  and  I  am 
sensible  that  I  am  not  an  attractive  companion.  " 

The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  the  child  of 
my  first  cousin,  Little  Frank,  I  have  a  particular  affection 
for  that  child,  and  he  takes  very  kindly  to  me.  He  is  a 
diffident  boy  by  nature ;  and  in  a  crowd  ho  is  soon  run  over, 
as  I  may  say,  and  forgotten.  He  and  I,  however,  get  on  *" 
exceedingly  well.  I  have  a  fancy  that  the  poor  child  will 
in  time  succeed  to  my  peculiar  position  in  the  family.  We 
talk  but  little;  still,  we  understand  each  other.  We  walk 
about  hand-in-hand  ;  and  without  much  speaking  he  knows 
what  I  mean,  and  I  know  what  he  means.  When  he  was  ^^ 
very  little  indeed,  I  used  to  take  him  to  the  windows  of 
the  toy-sho2)s,  and  show  him  the  toys  inside.  It  is  sur])ris- 
ing  how  soon  he  found  out  that  I  would  have  made  him  a 
great  many  presents  if  I  had  been  in  circumstances  to  do  it. 

Little  Frank  and  I  go  and  look  at  the  outside  of   the  "" 
Monument — he  is  very  fond  of  the  Monument  —  and  at  the 
bridges,  and  at  all  the  sights  that  are  free.     On  two  of  my 
birthdays  we  have  dined  on  a-la-mode  beef,  and  gone  at  half- 
price  to  the  play,  and  been  deeply  interested.     I  was  once 
walking  with  him  in  Lombard  Street,  which  we  often  visit  ** 
on  account  of   my  having  mentioned  to  him  that  there  are 
great  riches  tiiere  —  he  is  very  fond    of   Lombard    Street  — 
wlien  a  gentleman  said   to  me  as  he  passed   by,    "Sir    your 
little  son  has  dropped  his  gh)V('."     \  assure  you,  if  you  will 
excuse    my    remarking    on    so    trivial    a   circumstance,    this'"*" 
accidental  mention  of  I  he  child  as  mine,  (piite  touched   my 
heart  and  brought  the  foolish  tears  into  my  eyes. 
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Wlien  little  Fr;uik  is  scut  to  s(;liool  in  tlie  country.  I 
sluill  be  very  much  iit  a  loss  what  to  do  with  myself,  but 
I  have  tlie  intention  of  walking  down  there  once  a  month,  '"^ 
and  seeing  liini  on  a  half-holiday.  1  am  told  he  will  then 
be  at  })lay  upon'tlu^  Jleath  ;  and  if  my  visits  should  be 
objected  to,  as  unsettling  the  child,  I  can  see  liim  fi-om  a 
distance  without  his  seeing  me,  and  walk  back  again.  His 
mother  comes  of  a  highly  genteel  family,  and  rather  dis-  "" 
ai)proves,  I  am  aware,  of  our  being  too  much  together.  I 
know  that  I  am  not  calculated  to  improve  his  retiring 
disposition ;  but  I  think  he  would  miss  me  beyond  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  if  we  were  wholly  separated. 

When    I   die    in    the    Clapham  Road,  I    shall   not   leave"* 
much  more  in  this  world  than  I  shall  take  out  of  it ;  but, 
I  happen  to  have  a  miniature  of  a  l)right-faced  boy,  with  a 
curling    head,   and    an    open    shirt-frill    waving    dow^i    his 
bosom  (my  mother  had  it  taken  for  me,  but  I  can't  believe 
that  it  was  ever  like),  which  will  be  worth  nothing  to  sell, '-" 
and    which    I  shall    beg   may   be   given    to  Frank.      I  have 
written  my  dear  boy  a  little  letter  with  it,  in  whicli  I  have 
told  him  that  I  felt  very  sorry  to  part  from  him,  though 
bound   to  confess   that   I    knew   no    reason   why    I   should 
remain  here.     I  have  given  him  some  short  advice,  the  best  '"^^ 
in  my  power,  to  take  warning  of  the  consequences  of  being 
nobody's  enemy  but  his   own ;   and  I   have    endeavored    to 
comfort    him  for  what  I   fear  he    will    consider  a  bereave- 
ment, by  pointing  out  to  him  that  I  was  only  a  superfluous 
something  to  every  one  but  him  ;  and  that  having  by  some  '^" 
means  failed   to  find  a  place  in   this  great  assembly,  I  am 
better  out  of  it. 

Such   (said    the  poor   relation,    clearing    his    throat    and 
beginning  to  speak  a  little  louder)  is  the  general  impression 
about  me.      Now,  it  is   a   remarkable   circumstance,    which  '^'' 
forms  the  aim  and  purpose   of    my  story,  that   this    is    all 
wrong.     This  is  not  my  life,  and  these  are  not  my  habits. 
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I  do  not  even  live  in  the  Clapliam  Road.  Comparatively 
speaking,  I  am  very  seldom  there.  I  reside,  mostly,  in  a  — 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  the  word,  it  sounds  so  full  of" 
pretension  —  in  a  Castle.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  an  old 
baronial  habitation,  but  still  it  is  a  building  always  known 
to  every  one  by  the  name  of  a  Castle.  In  it  I  preserve 
the  particulars  of  my  history ;  they  run  thus  : 

It  was  when  I  first  took  John   Spatter  (who  had  been  "^ 
my  clerk)  into  partnership,  and  when  I  was  still  a  young 
man   of    not  more   than    five-and-twenty,   residing    in    the 
house   of  my  uncle   Chill   from   whom  I   had   considerable 
expectations,  that  I  ventured  to  propose  to  Christiana.      I 
had  loved  Christiana  a  long  time.     She  was  very  beautiful,  '** 
and  very  winning  in  all  respects.     I  rather  mistrusted  her 
widowed  mother,  who  I  feared  was  of  a  plotting  and  mer- 
cenary turn   of  mind ;  but,  I  thought  as  well  of  her  as  I 
could,  for  Christiana's  sake.      I   never  had  loved  any  one 
but  Christiana,  and  she  had  been  all  the  world,  and  oh,  far  '^ 
more  than  all  the  world,  to  me,  from  our  childhood. " 

Christiana  accepted  me  with  her  mother's  consent,  and  I 
was  rendered  very  happy  indeed.  My  life  at  my  uncle 
Chill's  was  of  a  spare,  dull  kind,  and  my  garret  chamber 
was  as  dull,  and  bare,  and  cold,  as  an  upper  prison-room  in**' 
some  stern  northern  fortress.  But,  having  Christiana's  love, 
I  wanted  nothing  upon  earth.  I  would  not  have  changed 
my  lot  with  any  human  being. 

Avarice  was,  unhappily,  my  uncle  Chill's  master  vice. 
Though  he  was  rich,  he  pinched,  and  scraped,  and  clutched,  ^^ 
and  lived  miserably.  As  Christiaua  had  no  fortune,  I  was 
for  some  time  a  little  fearful  of  confessing  our  engagement 
to  him,  but,  at  length  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  saying  Jjow  it 
all  truly  was.  I  put  it  into  his  hand  one  night,  on  going 
to  bed.  "•> 

As  I  came  down  stairs  next  morning,  shivering  in  the 
cold  December  air ;   colder  in   my  uncle's  unwarmed   house 
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thau  in  the  street,  where  the  winter  sun  did  sometimes 
shine,  and  wliich  was  at  all  events  enlivened  by  cheerful 
faces  and  voices  passing  along,  I  carried  a  heavy  heart '" 
towards  the  long,  low  breakfast-room  in  which  my  uncle  sat. 
It  was  a  large  room  with  a  small  fire,  and  there  was  a  great 
bay-window  in  it  which  the  rain  had  marked  in  the  night 
as  if  with  the  tears  of  houseless  people.  It  stared  upon  a 
raw  yard,  with  a  cracked  stone  pavement,  and  some  rusted  '*" 
iron  railings  half  uprooted,  whence  an  ugly  outbuilding  that 
had  once  been  a  dissecting-room  (in  the  time  of  the  great 
surgeon  who  had  mortgaged  the  house  to  my  uncle)  stared 
at  it. 

We  rose  so  early  always,  that  at  that  time  of  the  year  '*' 
we   breakfasted    by   candle-light.      When   I    went   into   the 
room,  my  uncle  was  so  contracted  by  the  cold,  and  so  hud- 
dled together  in  his  chair  behind  the  one  dim  candle,  that 
I  did  not  see  him  until  I  was  close  to  the  table. 

As  I  held  out  my  hand  to  him,  he  caught  up  his  stick  '*" 
(being  infirm,  he  always  walked  about  the  house  with  a 
stick),  and  made  a  blow  at  me,  and  said,  *'  You  fool  I " 

"Uncle,"  I  returned,  *' I  didn't  expect  you  to  be  so  angry 
as  this."  Nor  had  I  expected  it,  though  he  was  a  hard 
and  angry  old  man.  ''•'* 

"You  didn't  expect!"  said  he;  "when  did  you  ever 
expect?  When  did  you  ever  calculate,  or  look  forward,  you 
contemptible  dog?  " 

"  These  are  hard  words,  uncle  I  " 

"Hard  words?     Feathers,  to  pelt  such  an  idiot  as  you*°° 
with,"  said  he.     "Here!     Betsy  Snap!     Look  at  him!" 

Betsy  Snap  was  a  withered,  hard-favored,  yellow  old 
woman  —  our  only  domestic  —  always  employed,  at  this  time 
of  the  morning,  in  rubbing  my  uncle's  legs.  As  my  uncle 
a^^jured  her  to  look  at  me,  he  put  his  lean  grip  on  the*"-'* 
crown  of  her  head,  she  kneeling  l)cside  him,  and  tuiiied  her 
face  towards  me.     An  involuntary  tliought  connecting  them 
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both  with  the  dissecting  room,  as  it  must  often  have  been 
in  the  surgeon's  time,  passed  across  my  mind  in  the  midst 
of  my  anxiety.  ^"' 

"  L.»ok  at  the  sniveling  milksop  I  "  said  my  uncle.  "Look 
at  the  baby !  This  is  the  gentleman  who,  people  say,  is 
nobody's  enemy  but  his  own.  This  is  the  gentleman  who 
can't  say  no.  This  is  the  gentleman  who  was  making  such 
large  profits  in  his  business  that  he  must  needs  take  a^'* 
partner  t'other  day.  This  is  the  gentleman  who  is  going 
to  marry  a  wife  Avithout  a  penny,  and  Avho  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Jezebels  who  are  speculating  on  my  death  !" 

I  knew,  now,  how  great  my  uncle's  rage  was  ;  for  noth- 
ing short  of   his   being  almost   beside  himself  would  have^'° 
induced  him  to  utter  that  concluding  word,  which  he  held 
in  such  repugnance  that  it  was  never  spoken  or  hinted  at 
before  him  on  any  account. 

'•On   my  death,"  he  repeated,   as   if    he    were    defying 
me  by  defying  his  own  abhorrence  of  the  Avord.     '*  On  my^^ 
death — death  —  Death  I    But  I'll  spoil  the  speculation.    Eat 
your  last  under  this   roof,  you  feeble  wretch,  and   may  it 
choke  you  I" 

You  may  suppose  that  I  had  not  much  appetite  for  the 
breakfast  to   which   I   was  bidden    in   these  terms;    but  I*** 
took   my  accustomed   seat.      I   saw   that   I   was  repudiated 
henceforth  by  my  uncle;  still  I  could  bear  that  very  well, 
possessing  Christiana's  heart. 

He  emptied  his  basin  of  bread  and  milk  as  usual,  only 
that  he  took  it  on  his   knees  with   his  cliair  turned  away*^ 
from  the  table  where  I  sat.     When  he  had  done  he  care- 
fully snulfed  out  the  candle;  and   the  cold,  slate- colored, 
miserable  day  looked  in  upon  us. 

"Now,  Mr.  Michael,"  said  lie,  "before  we  part,  I  should 
like  to  have  a  word  with  tliese  ladies  in  your  presence.''      *'" 

"As  you  will,  sir,"  I  returned;  "but  you  deceive  your- 
self, and  wrong  us  cruelly,  if  you  suppose  that  there  is  any 
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feeling    at   stake   in    this   contract   bnt    pnre,    disinterested, 
faithfid  love." 

To  this  lie  only  replied,  "  ^'on   lie!"  :md   not  one  other'*'' 
word. 

We  went,  throngh  half-thawed  snow  and  half-frozen  rain, 
to  the  honse  where  Christiana  and  her  mother  lived.  My 
uncle  knew  them  very  well.  They  were  sitting  at  their 
breakfast,  and  were  surprised  to  see  us  at  that  hour.  *''" 

'•Your  servant,  ma'am,"  said  my  uncle  to  the  mother. 
"You  divine  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  I  dare  say,  ma'am. 
I  understand  there  is  a  world  of  jiure,  disinterested,  faithful 
love  cooped  up  here.  I  am  happy  to  bring  it  all  it  wants, 
to  make  it  complete.  I  bring  you  your  son-in-law,  ma'am  ^'^ 
—  and  you  your  husband,  miss.  The  gentleman  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  nu\  but   I   wish   him    joy  of  his   wise   bargain." 

He  snarled  at  inc  as  he  went  out,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again. 

It  is  altogether  a  mistake  (continued  the  poor  i-elation)  -*" 
to    suppose    that    my    dear    Christiana,    over-persuaded    and 
influenced   by   her   mother,    married   a   rich    man,    the   dirt 
from  whose  carriage  wheels  is  often,  in  these  changed  times, 
thrown  upon  me  as  she  rides  by.     No,  no.     Siie  married  me. 

The  way  we  came   to  be  married   rather  sooner  than  we  ^''^ 
intended  was  this.     I  took  a  frugal  lodging,  and  was  saving 
and   planning   for   her   sake,  when,   one   day,   she   spoke  to 
me  with  great  earnestness,  and  said  : 

*'My  dear  Michael,  I  have  given  you  my  heart.  I  have 
said  that  I  loved  you,  and  I  have  pledged  myself  to  be  your^'° 
wife.  1  am  as  much  yours  through  all  changes  of  good  and 
evil  as  if  we  had  been  married  on  the  day  when  such  words 
passed  between  us.  I  know  you  well,  and  know  that  if  we 
should  be  separated  and  our  union  broken  olf,  your  whole 
life  would  be  shadowed,  and  all  that  might,  even  now,  be*" 
stronger  in  your  character  for  the  conflict  with  the  world 
would  then  be  weakened  to  the  shadow  of  what  it  is!" 
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"God   help  me,  Christiana!"   said  I.     ''You  speak  the 
truth." 

"Michael!"  said  she,  putting  her  hand  in  mine,  in  all*** 
maidenly  devotion,  "  let  us  keep  apart  no  longer.  It  is  but 
for  me  to  say  that  I  can  live  contented  upon  such  means 
as  you  have,  and  I  well  know  you  are  happy.  I  say  so 
from  my  heart.  Strive  no  more  alone ;  let  us  strive  together. 
My  dear  Michael,  it  is  not  right  that  I  should  keep  secret*** 
from  you  what  you  do  not  suspect,  but  what  distresses  my 
whole  life.  My  mother,  without  considering  that  what  you 
have  lost,  you  have  lost  for  me,  and  on  the  assurance  of 
my  faith,  sets  her  heart  on  riches,  and  urges  another  suit 
upon  me,  to  my  misery.  I  can  not  bear  this,  for  to  bear  it*®" 
is  to  be  untrue  to  you.  I  would  rather  share  your  strug- 
gles than  look  on.  I  want  no  better  home  than  you  can 
give  me.  I  know  that  you  will  aspire  and  labor  with  a 
higher  courage  if  I  am  wholly  yours,  and  let  it  be  so  when 
you  will ! "  '"'^ 

I  was  blessed  indeed  that  day,  and  a  new  world  opened 
to  me.  We  were  married  in  a  very  little  while  and  I  took 
my  wife  to  our  happy  home.  That  was  the  beginuing  of 
the  residence  I  have  spoken  of ;  the  Castle  we  have  ever 
since  inhabited  together  date^  from  that  time.  All  our'*" 
children  have  been  born  in  it.  Our  first  child — now  mar- 
ried—  was  a  little  girl,  whom  we  called  Christiana.  Her 
son  is  so  like  little  Frank,  that  I  hardly  know  which  is 
which. 

The  current  impression  as  to  my  partner's  dealings  witli  *"* 
mc  is  also  quite  erroneous.  He  did  not  begin  to  treat  me 
coldly,  as  a  poor  simpleton,  when  my  uncle  and  I  so  fatally 
quarreled ;  nor  did  he  afterwards  gradually  possess  himself 
of  our  business  and  edge  me  out.  On  the  contrary,  he 
beiiaved  to  me  with  the  utmost  good  faith  and  honor.  "'"' 

Matters  between  us  took  this  tuiii :      On  the  day  of  my 
separation    from    my  uncle,  and    even    liefore    the  arrival  at 
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our  counting-house  of  my  trunks  (which  he  sent  after  me, 
not  carriage  paid),  1  went  down  to  our  room  of  business 
on  our  little  wharf,  overlooking  tiie  river;  and  there  I  told'" 
John  Spatter  what  had  happened.  John  did  not  say,  in 
reply,  that  rich  old  relatives  were  palpable  facts,  and  that 
love  and  sentiment  were  moonshine  and  fiction.  lie  ad- 
dressed me  thus  : 

"'Michael,''  said  Jolm,  '*we  were  at  school  together,  and'-" 
I  generally  had   the   knack   of  getting  on  better  than  you, 
and  making  a  higher  reputation.'" 

"You  had,  John,"  I  returned. 

"Although,"  said  John,  "I  borrowed  your  books  and  lost 
them;  borrowed  your  pocket-money  and  never  repaid  it ;  got"*"' 
you  to   buy   my   damaged    knives   at  a  higher   price   than  I 
liad  given  for  tliem  new  ;   and  to  own  to  the  windows  that 
I  had  broken." 

'•All  not  worth  mentioning,  John  Spatter,"  said  I,  "but 
certainly  true."  ^^ 

"When  you  were  first  established  in  this  infant  business, 
which  promises  to  thrive  so  well,"  pursued  John,  "  I  came 
to  you,  in  my  search  for  almost  any  employment,  and  you 
made  me  your  clerk." 

"Still  not  worth   mentioning,    my   dear  John  Spatter, "'^^ 
said  I ;  "  still,  equallly  true." 

"And  finding  that  I  had  a  good  head  for  business,  and 
that  I  was  really  useful  to  the  business,  you  did  not  like 
to  retain  me  in  that  capacity,  and  thought  it  an  act  of 
justice  soon  to  make  me  your  partner."  '*" 

"  Still  less  worth  mentioning  than  any  of  those  other 
little  circumstances  you  have  recalled,  John  Spatter,"  said  I ; 
"for  I  was,  and  am,  sensible  of  your  merits  and  my  defi- 
ciencies." 

"  Now,   my  good  friend,"  said  John,  drawing   my  arm "' 
through   his,  as  lie   had   had   a  habit   of   doing   at   school  ; 
while  two  vessels  outside  the  windows  of  our  counting-house 
14 
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—  which  were  shaped  like  the  stern  windows  of  a  ship  — 
went  lightly  down  the  river  with  the  tide,  as  John  and  I 
might  then  be  sailing  away  in  company,  and  in  trust  and  *°" 
confidence,  on  our  voyage  of  life;  "let  there,  under  these 
friendly  circumstances,  be  a  right  understanding  between 
us.  You  are  too  easy,  Michael.  You  are  nobody's  enemy 
but  your  own.  If  I  were  to  give  you  tliat  damaging  char- 
acter among  our  connection,  with  a  shrug,  and  a  shake  of  *^ 
the  head,  and  a  sigh  ;  and  if  I  were  further  to  abuse  the 
trust  you  place  in  me — " 

"  But  you  never  will  abuse  it  at  all,  John,"  I  observed. 

"Never!"  said  he,  "but  I  am  putting  a  case  —  I  say, 
and  if  I  were  further  to  abuse  that  trust  by  keeping  this**^" 
piece  of  our  common  affairs  in  the  dark,  and  this  other 
piece  in  the  light,  and  again  this  other  jaiece  in  the  twi- 
light, and  so  on,  I  should  strengthen  my  strength,  and 
weaken  your  weakness,  day  by  day,  until  at  last  I  found  my- 
self on  the  high-road  to  fortune,  and  you  left  behind  on  some  ^"* 
bare  common,  a  hopeless  number  of  miles  out  of  tlie  way." 

"Exactly  so/'  said  I. 

"To  prevent  this,  Michael,"  said  John  Spatter,  "or  the 
remotest  chance  of   this,    there   must  be  perfect  openness 
between  us.    Nothing  must  be  concealed,  and  we  must  have "" 
but  one  interest." 

"My  dear  John  Spatter,"  I  assured  him,  "that  is  precisely 
what  I  mean." 

"  And  when  you  are    too  easy,"  pursued  John,  his  face 
glowing  with  friendship,  "you  must    allow  me  to  prevent^" 
that  imperfection  in  your  nature  from  being  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  any  one ;  you  must  not  expect  me  to  humor  it — " 

"My  dear  John  Spatter,"  I  interrupted,  "I  doiiH  expect 
you  to  humor  it.     1  want  to  correct  it." 

"And  I,  too!"  said  John.  ^ 

"Exactly  so!"  cried  I.     "We  both  have  the  same  end 
in  view  ;   and  honorably  seeking  it,  and  fully  trusting  one 
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another,  and  having  but  one  interest,  ours  will   Ije  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  partnership.'' 

'*  I   am   sure   of   it!"   returned   .lohn   Spatter.     And  we  ^ 
shook  hands  most  affectionately. 

I  took  John  home  to  my  Castle,  and  we  had  a  very 
happy  day.  Our  partneralii})  tlirove  well.  My  friend  and 
partner  supplied  what  I  wanted,  as  I  had  foreseen  that  he 
would  ;  and  by  improving  both  the  business  and  myself,  **" 
amply  acknowledged  any  little  rise  in  life  to  which  I  had 
heli)ed  him. 

I  am  not  (said  the  poor  relation,  looking  at  the  fire  as 
he  slowly  rubbed  his  hands)  very  rich,  for  I  never  cared  to 
be  that;  but  I  have  enough,  and  am  above  all  moderate^'* 
wants  and  anxieties.  My  Castle  is  not  a  splendid  place, 
but  it  is  very  comfortable,  and  it  has  a  Avarm  and  cheerful 
air,  and  is  quite  a  picture  of  Home. 

Our  eldest  girl,  who  is  very  like  her  mother,  married 
John  Spatter's  eldest  son.  Our  two  families  are  closely "" 
united  in  other  ties  of  attachment.  It  is  very  pleasant  of 
an  evening,  Avhen  we  are  all  assembled  together — which  fre- 
quently happens  —  and  when  John  and  I  talk  over  old  times, 
and  the  one   interest   there  has  always  been  between  us. 

I  really  do  not   know,  in  my  Castle,  what  loneliness   is.  *"* 
Some  of  our  children  or  grandchildren  are  always  about  it, 
and  the   young  voices   of   my   descendants  are  delightful  — 
oh,  how  delightful  I  —  to  me  to  hear.     ]\Iy  dearest  and  most 
devoted   wife,   ever  faithful,  ever   loving,  ever   helpful  and 
sustaining  and   consoling,    is   the   priceless   blessing    of   my  *'" 
house  ;   from  whom   all   its  other  blessings  spring.     We  are 
rather  a  musical   family,  and   when    Christiana  sees   me,  at 
any    time,    a    little    weary    or    depressed,  she    steals   to   the 
piano  and  sings  a  gentle  air  she  used  to  sing  when  we  were 
first  betrothed.     So  weak  a  man  am  I,  that  I  can  not  bear*'* 
to  hear  it  from  any  other  source.     They  played  it  once  at 
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the  theatre,  when  I  was  tliere  with  Little  Frank ;  and  the 
child  said,  wondering,  ''Consin  Michael,  whose  hot  tears  are 
these  that  have  fallen  on  my  hand  ?  " 

Such  is  my  Castle,  and  such  are  the  real  particulars  of  '^" 
my  life  therein  preserved.  I  often  take  Little  Frank  home 
there.  He  is  very  welcome  to  my  grandchildren,  and  they 
play  together.  At  this  time  of  the  year  —  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  time  —  I  am  seldom  out  of  my  Castle.  For, 
the  associations  of  the  season  seem  to  hold  me  there,  and  ^° 
the  precepts  of  the  season  seem  to  teach  me  that  it  is  well 
to  be  there. 

"And    the  Castle   is "  observed  a  grave,   kind   voice 

among  the  company. 

"Yes.     My  Castle,"  said    the   poor  relation,  shaking  his  *^" 
head  as  he  still  looked  at  the  fire,  "is  in  the  Air.     John,  our 
esteemed  host,  suggests  its  situation  accurately.     My  Castle 
is  in   the   Air  !     I  have  done.     Will   you   be  so  good  as  to 
pass  the  story  ?" 


Progress  depends  \\\n)n  what  we  are,  rather  than  upon 
what  we  may  encounter.  One  man  is  stopped  by  a  sapling 
lying  across  the  road  ;  another,  passing  that  way,  picks  up 
the  hindrance  and  converts  it  into  a  help  in  crossing  the 
brook  just  ahead.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  our  prog- 
ress in  a  given  case  will  depend  solely  upon  the  obstacles 
Ave  may  run  against.  It  is  more  likely  to  depend  upon 
what  runs  against  the  obstacles. —  Anonymous. 


1844-1890. 


JoiTN  BoYT,E  O'TIetlly  was  born  in  Dowth  Castle,  four  miles 
al)ovo  the  town  of  Droyhoda,  Ireland.  His  |)arents  were  cultured 
and  talented.  lie  inherited  a  strong  constitution,  and  none  of  the 
boys  of  his  neighborhood  was  more  daring  or  skillful.  His  early 
education  was  meager,  but  his  loyal  heart  was  always  stirred  with 
love  of  liberty  and  was  full  of  .adoration  for  patriotic  deeds,  and  these 
noble  purposes  in  a  large  measure  made  good  the  deticiencies  in  his 
early  education.  At  eleven  j'ears  of  age  he  beg:in  work  as  a  type- 
setter, and  later,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  went  to  England  to  become 
a  reporter  for  various  newspapers.  He  returned  to  Ireland  ami  enlisti-d 
in  one  of  the  Irish  regiments  of  the  Hritish  army,  with  the  secret  pur- 
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pose  of  acting:  as  an  agent  of  the  Fenian  Society  in  spreading  dis- 
content among  tlie  soldiers,  and  assisting  in  every  possible  way  to 
promote  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  for  bis  heart  always  waxed  warm 
with  true  Irish  fervor  in  his  constant  thought  upon  the  oppression 
of  bis  countrymen.  His  purpose  being  discovered,  he  was  convicted 
of  high  treason  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  This  sentence  was  merci- 
fully commuted,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  English  Prison  Colony  in 
Australia,  to  remain  twenty  years.  After  serving  one  year  he  escaped 
in  an  open  boat,  was  picked  up  out  at  sea  by  Captain  Giflford  of 
the  American  steamer  Gazelle,  and  brought  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  in  1869.  He  immediately  took  out  his  naturalization  papers, 
and  remained  a  loyal  and  devoted  citizen  of  the  United  States.  For 
a  few  weeks  he  clerked  in  a  steamship  office,  but  was  discharged  on 
orders  from  London.  The  following  year  he  became  editor  of  the 
Boston  Pilot,  and  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  he  constantly  kept  .the 
cause  of  Ireland  before  the  American  public. 

O'Reilly's  seed-thoughts  of  liberty  germinated  and  bore  fruitage 
in  American  soil,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  beautiful  conception  voiced 
in  his  masterful  poem  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  '  which  he  read  at  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Monument  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plj'- 
mouth,  Mass.  He  believed  heartily  in  the  spirit  of  our  American  life 
and   institutions,  and  like  his  "Ensign  Epps,  the  Color-Bearer,"  he 

sowed 

"  A  seed  of  glory  and  duty 

That  flowers  and  flames  in  height  and  beauty 

Like  a  crimson  lily  with  heart  of  gold." 

O'Reilly  is  a  type  of  the  Irish-American  patriot  who  has  been  a 
helpful  worker  in  the  development  of  our  national  life  and  spirit. 
He  tlied  at  Hull,  IMass.,  in  1890,  in  the  prime  of  his  brilliant  career. 
Among  his  collected  published  works  are  his  "Songs  of  the  Southern 
Seas,"  "Songs,  Legends,  and  Ballads,"  "Moondyne,"  "Statues  in  the 
Block,"  "In  Bohemia,"  and  "Stories  and  Sketches." 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

One  righteous  word  for  Law  —  the  coTiiiiioii  will: 
One  living  truth  of  Faith  —  God  regnant  still  ; 
One  primal  test  of  Freedom  —  all  combined  ; 
One  sacred  Revolution  —  change  of  mind; 
One  trust  unfailing  for  the  night  and  need  — 
The  tyrant-flower  shall  cast  the  freedom-seed. 

So  held  they  firm,  the  Fathers  aye  to  be, 
From  home  to  Holland,  Holland  to  the  sea  ; 
Pilgrims  for  manhood,  in  their  little  shiji, 
Hope  in  each  heart  and  prayer  on  every  lip. 
They  could  not  live  by  king-made  codes  aiul  creeds 
They  chose  the  path  whei-e  every  footstep  bleeds. 
Protesting,  not  rebelling  ;  scorned  and  banned  ; 
Through  pains  and  prisons  harried  from  the  land  ; 
Through  double  exile,  —  till  at  last  they  stand 
Apart  from  all,  —  unique,  unworldly,  true. 
Selected  grain  to  sow  the  earth  anew  ; 
A  winnowed  part,  a  saving  remnant  they  ; 
Dreamers  who  work,  adventurers  Avho  pray  I 

What  vision  led  them  ?     Can  we  test  their  prayers  ? 
Who  knows  they  saw  no  empire  in  the  West  ? 
The  later  Puritans  sought  land  aiul  gold, 
And  all  the  treasures  that  the  Spaniard  told  ; 
What  line  divides  the  Pilgrims  from  the  rest  ? 

Wv  know  them  by  the  exile  that  was  theirs  ; 
Their  justice,  faith,  aiul   rorlitiidi!  attest  ; 
And  those  long  years  in   Holland,   when   (heir  band 
Souglit  huml)le  living  in  a  stranger's  land. 
They  saw  their   Kngland  (covered  with  a  weed 
Of  flaunting  lordship  both  in  court  and  creed. 
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With  heli)less  hands  they  watched  the  error  grow. 

Pride  on  the  top  and  impotence  beloAV  ; 

Indulgent  nobles,  privileged  and  strong, 

A  haughty  crew  to  whom  all  rights  belong  ; 

The  bishops  arrogant,  the  courts  impure. 

The  rich  conspirators  against  the  poor  ; 

The  peasant  scorned,  the  artisan  desj)ised  ; 

The  all-supporting  workers  lowest  prized. 

They  marked  those  evils  deepen  year  by  year  : 

The  pensions  grow,  the  freeholds  disappear. 

Till  England  meant  but   monarch,  prelate,  peer. 

At  last  the  Conquest !     Now  they  know  the  word : 

The  Saxon  tenant  and  the  Norman  lord  : 

No  longer  Merrie  England  :  now  it  meant 

The  payers  and  tlie  takers  of  the  rent ; 

And  rent  exacted  not  from  lands  alone  — 

All  rights  and  hopes  must  centre  in  the  throne  : 

Law-tithes  for  prayer  —  their  souls  were  not  their  own! 

Then  o'er  the  brim  the  bitter  waters  welled  ; 
The  mind  protested  and  the  soul  rebelled. 
And  yet,  how  deep  the  bowl,  how  slight  the  How  ! 
A  few  brave  exiles  from  their  country  go  ; 
A  few  strong  souls  whose  rich  affections  cling, 
Though  cursed  by  clerics,  hunted  by  the  king  ; 
Their  last  sad  vision  on  the  CJrimsby  strand 
Their  wives  and  children  kneeling  on  the  sand. 

Then  twelve  slow  years  in  Holland  —  changing  years  — 

Strange  ways  of  life  —  strange  voices  in  their  cars; 

The  growing  children  learning  foreign  speech  ; 

And  growing,  too,   within  tlie  lu'urt  of  each 

A  thought  of  flirt lu-r  exile  —  of  a  home 

In  soiiHi  far  laud  —  a  honu^  for  life  and  death 

liy  their  hands  built,   in  e(juity  and  faith. 
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And  tlieii  ihv  preparation  —  the  heart-beat 
Of  wayfarers  who  may  not  rest  their  feet; 
Their  pastor's  blessing — the  farewells  of  some 
Who  stayed  in  Leyden,     Then  the  sea's  wide  bine  : 
"They  sailed,"  writ  one,  ''and  as  they  sailed  they  knew 
That  they  were  Pilgrims!" 

On  the  wintry  main 
(Jod  ilings  tlieir  lives  as  farmers  scatter  grain. 
His  breath  propels  the  wingdd  seed  afloat ; 
Ilis  tempests  swerve  to  spere  the  fragile  boat ; 
Before  his  prompting  terrors  disappear  ; 
He  points  the  way  while  patient  seamen  steer  ; 
Till  port  is  reached,  nor  Noi'th,  nor  Sonth,  but  HEKE  ! 

Here,  where  the  shore  was  rugged  as  the  waves. 

AVliere  frozen  nature  dumb  and  leafless  lay. 

And  no  rich  meadows  bade  the  Pilgrims  stay, 

Was  spread  the  symbol  of  the  life  that  saves  : 

To  conquer  first  the  outer  things  ;  to  make 

Their  own  advantage,  unallied,  unbound  ; 

Their  blood  the  mortar,  building  from  the  ground  ; 

Their  cares  the  statutes,  making  all  anew  ; 

To  learn  to  trust  the  many,  not  the  few  ; 

To  bend  the  mind  to  discipline  ;  to  break 

The  bonds  of  old  convention,  and  forget 

The  claims  and  barriers  of  class  ;  to  face 

A  desert  land,  a  strange  and  hostile  race. 

And  conquer  both  to  friendship  by  the  debt 

That  nature  pays  to  justice,  love  and  toil. 

Here,  on  this  rock,  and  on  this  sterile  soil, 

Began  the  kingdom  not  of  kings,  but  men  : 

Began  the  making  of  the  world  again. 

Here  centuries  sank,  and  from  the  hither  brink 

A  new  world  reached  and  raised  au  old-world  link. 
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When  English  hands,  by  wider  vision  taught, 

Threw  down  the  feudal  bars  the  Normans  brought. 

And  here  revived,  in  spite  of  sword  and  stake. 

Their  ancient  freedom  of  the  "Wapentake  ! 

Here  struck  the  seed — the  Pilgrims'  roofless  town. 

Where  equal  rights  and  equal  bonds  were  set, 

Where  all  the  people  equal-f ranch ised  met ; 

Where  doom  was  writ  of  privilege  and  ci'own ; 

Where  human  breath  blew  all  the  idols  down  ; 

Where  crests  were  nought,  where  vnltuie  flags  were  furled. 

And  common  men  began  to  own  the  world  ! 

All  praise  to  others  of  the  vanguard  then  I 

To  Spain,  to  France,  to  Baltimore  and  Penn  ; 

I'o  Jesuit,  Quaker,  Puritan  and  Priest ; 

Their  toil  be  crowned,  their  honors  be   increased  ! 

We  slight  no  true  devotion,  steal  no  fame 

From  other  shrines  to  gild  the  Pilgrims'  name. 

As  time  selects  we  judge  their  treasures  heaped ; 

Their  deep  foundations  laid  ;  their  harvests  reaped  ; 

Tiieir  primal  mode  of  liberty  ;  their  rules 

Of  civil  right ;  their  churches,  courts,  and  schools ; 

Their  freedom's  very  secret  here  laid  down, — 

The  spring  of  government  is  the  little  toAvn  ! 

They  knew  that  streams  must  follow  to  a  spring ;  ' 

And  no  stream  flows  from  township  to  a  king. 

Give  praise  to  others,  earl3'-come  or  late, 

For  love  and  labor  on  our  siiip  of  state; 

lint  tliis  must  staiul  al)ove  all  fame  aiul  jct-al  : 

'IMic  I'ilgriiu    Fathers  laid   the  lihs  and   keel.  ' 

On   their  sti'oui;'  lines   we  Icisc  oiir  social    Im'mIiIi.  — 

'i'hc  irian  —  the  home  —  (lui   town  —  the  coiiimonwcalth  ! 

UncionscioiiK  hiiildcrs?     Yl^•l :  tlie  conscious  fail! 
Design  is  impotent  if  Nature  frown. 
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No  (leatliU'SS  pile  luis  grown  from  intelle(;t. 
Immortal  things  have  fjotl  for  architect. 
And  men  are  but  the  granite  he  lays  down. 
Unconscious':'     Yea!     They  thought  it  might  avail 
To  build  a  gloomy  creed  ai)out  their  lives. 
To  shut  out  all  dissent;  but  naught  survives 
Of  their  poor  structure ;  and  we  know  to-day 
Their  mission  was  less  pastoral  than  lay  — 

More  Nation-seed  than  Gospel-seed  were  they ! 

« 

The  faith  was  theirs :  the  time  had  other  needs. 

The  salt  they  bore  must  sweeten  worldly  deeils. 

There  was  a  meaning  in  the  very  wind 

That  blew  them  here,  so  few,  so  ])oor,  so  strong, 

To  grapple  concrete  work,  not  abstract  wrong. 

Their  saintly  Robinson  was  left  behind 

To  teach  by  gentle  memory  ;  to  shame  ' 

The  bigot  spirit  and  the  word  of  flame ; 

To  write  dear  mercy  in  the  Pilgrims'  law ; 

To  lead  to  that  wide  faith  his  soul  foresaw, — 

That  no  rejected  race  in  darkness  delves ; 

There  are  no  Gentiles,  but  they  make  themselves  ;  ' 

That  men  are  one  of  blood  and  one  of  spirit; 

That  one  is  as  the  whole,  and  all  inherit ! 

On  all  the  story  of  a  life  or  race. 

The  blessings  of  a  good  man  leaves  its  trace. 

Their  Pastor's  word  at  Leyden  here  sufficed  :  ' 

"But  follow  me  as  I  have  followed  Christ  I" 

And,  "I  believe  there  is  more  truth  to  cornel" 

0  gentle  soul,  what  future  age  shall  sum 

The  sweet  incentive  of  thy  tender  word  ! 

Thy  sigh  to  hear  of  conquest  by  the  sword  ;  ' 

"How  happy  co  convert,  and  not  to  slay  I" 

When  valiant  Standish  killed  the  chief  at  bay. 
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To  such  as  thee  the  ftitliers  owe  their  fiiiiie ; 

The  mitiou  owes  a  temple  to  tliy  name. 

Thy  teachings  made  the  Pilgrims  kindly,  free, —  ^^ 

All  that  the  later  Puritans  should  be. 

Thy  pious  instinct  marks  their  destiny. 

Thy  love  won  more  than  force  or  arts  adroit, — 

It  writ  and  kept  the  deed  with  Massasoit ; 

It  earned  the  welcome  Samoset  expressed ;  "" 

It  lived  again  in  Eliot's  loving  breast; 

It  filled  the  Compact  which  the  Pilgrims  signed — 

Immortal  scroll !  the  first  where  men  combined 

From  one  deep  lake  of  common  blood  to  draw 

AH  rulers,  rights,  and  potencies  of  law.  *'^^ 

When  waves  of  ages  have  their  motive  spent 

Thy  sermon  preaches  in  this  Monument, 

AVhere  Virtue,  Courage,  Law,  and  Learning  sit ; 

C!alm  Faith  above  them,  grasping  Holy  Writ ; 

White  hand  upraised  o'er  beauteous,  trusting  eyes,  ^'"' 

And  pleading  finger  pointing  to  the  skies  ! 

The  past  is  theirs,  the  future  ours;  and  we 

Must  learn  and  teach.     Oh,  may  our  record  be 

Like  theirs,  a  glory,  symbolled  in  a  stone. 

To  speak  as  this  speaks,  of  our  labors  done.  **^ 

They  had  no  model ;  but  they  left  us  one. 

Severe  they  were ;  but  let  him  cast  the  stone 

Who  Christ's  dear  love  dare  measure  with  liis  own. 

Their  strict  professions  were  not  cant  nor  pride. 

Who  calls  them  narrow,  let  his  soul  be  wide !  "" 

Austere,  exclusive  —  ay,  but  with  their  faults, 

Their  golden  probity  mankind  exalts. 

They  never  lied  in  practice,  ]>eace,  or  strife  ; 

They  wei'e  no  hypocrites;  tlicir  faith  was  dear; 

They  feanul  too  much  some  sins  men  ought  to  fear  :  "* 
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The  lordly  arrogance  and  avarice, 

And  vain  frivolity's  besotting  vice ; 

The  stern  enthusiasm  of  their  life 

Impelled  too  far,  and  weighed  poor  nature  down; 

They  missed  God's  smile,  perhaps,  to  watch  his  frown. 

But  he  who  digs  for  faults  shall  resurrect 

Their  manly  virtues  born  of  self-respect. 

How  sum  their  merits  ?    They  were  true  and  brave ; 

They  broke  no  compact  and  tiiey  owned  no  slave. 

They  had  no  servile  order,  no  dumb  throat;  ' 

They  trusted  first  the  universal  vote  ; 

The  first  were  they  to  practice  and  instil 

The  rule  of  law  and  not  the  rule  of  will ; 

1'hey  lived  one  noble  test :  who  would  be  freed 

Must  give  up  all  to  follow  duty's  lead.  ^ 

They  made  no  revolution  based  on  blows. 

But  taught  one  truth  that  all  the  2)lanet  knows. 

That  all  men  think  of,  looking  on  a  throne  — 

The  people  may  be  trusted  with  their  own  ! 

In  every  land  wherever  might  holds  sway  * 

The  Pilgrims'  leaven  is  at  work  to- day. 

The  Mayflower's  cabin  was  the  chosen  womb 

Of   light  predestined  for  the  nation's  gloom. 

Uod  grant  that  those  who  tend  the  sacred  flame 

May  worthy  prove  of   their  Forefathers'  name.  '^ 

More  light  has  come,  —  more  dangers,  too,  perplex: 

New  prides,  new  greeds,  our  high  condition  vex. 

Tlie  Fathers  fled  from  feudal  lords,  and  made 

A  freehold  state  ;  may  we  not  retrograde 

To  lucre-lords  and  hierarchs  of   trade.  * 

May  we,  as  they  did,  teach  in  court  and  school, 

There  must  be  classes,  but  no  chiss  shall  rule  : 

The  sea  is  sweet,  and  rots  not  like  the  i)oo]. 

Though  vast  the  token  of  our  future  glory, 
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Though  tongue  of   man  hath   told  not  such  a  story,  — 
Sui'iDHSsing  Plato's  dream,  More's  phantasy,  —  still  we 
Have  no  new  principles  to  keep  us  free. 
As  Nature  works  with  changeless  grain  on  grain. 
The  truths  the  Fathers  taught  we  need  again. 
Depart  from  this,  though  we  may  crowd  our  shelves. 
With  codes  and  precepts  for  each  lapse  and  flaw. 
And  patch  our  moral  leaks  with  statute  laAv, 
We  cannot  be  protected  from  ourselves  ! 
Still  must  we  keep  in  every  stroke  and  vote 
The  law  of  conscience  that  the  Pilgrims  wrote  ; 
Our  seal  their  secret  :   Liberty  can  be  ; 
The  State  is  freedom  if  the  Town  is  free. 
The  death  of   nations  in  their  work  began  ; 
They  sowed  the  seed  of  federated   Man. 
Dead  nations  Avere  but  robber-holds  ;  and  we 
The  first  battalion  of  Humanity  ! 
All  living  nations,  while  our  eagles  shine, 
.One  after  one,  shall  swing  into  our  line ; 
Our  freeborn  heritage  shall  be  the  guide 
And  bloodless  order  of  their  regicide  ; 
The  sea  shall  join,  not  limit ;  mountains  stand 
Dividing  farm  from  farm,  not  hind  from  land. 

0  people's  Voice  !  when  farthest  thrones  shall  hear  ; 
When  teachers  own  ;  Avlien  thoughtful  rabbis  know  ; 
Wiieu  artist  minds  in  world-wide  symbol  show; 
When  serfs  and  soldiers  their  mute  faces  raise  ; 
Wlien  priests  on  graiul  cathedral  altars  praise; 
Wiien  pride  and  arrogance  shall  disappear. 
The  Pilgrims'  Vision  is  accomplished  here ! 


S^^:?^^^  /^<^^e^ 


1782-1852. 

A  few  months  after  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown.  there 
was  born  to  Ebenezer  Webster  and  his  wife  Abiijail,  on  their  fiirni 
in  Salisburj-,  N.  H.,  a  son  upon  whom  they  bestowed  the  prophetic 
name  of  Daniel.  Being  a  delicate  child,  he  was  spared  much  of  the 
hard  work  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  New  England  boys  of  that 
day,  and  had  considerable  time  for  reading.  His  father's  books  were 
few,  but  of  the  best ;  the  Bible.  Shakspere,  Pope,  and  Addison  helped 
to  form  the  vigorous  English  of  the  future  orator. 

After  the  usual  course  in  the  village  school  and  a  few  months  at 
Phillips  Aciidemj'.  Webster  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1797.  This 
step  required  severe  economy  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  and  involved 
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the  giving  up  hy  bis  elder  brother,  Ezekiel,  of  all  hope  of  a  college 
course  for  himself.  Daniel  appreciated  this  sacrifice,  and,  by  teaching 
for  some  years  after  his  graduation,  earned  enough  to  send  Ezekiel 
to  c6llege.  Only  the  early  death  of  the  latter  prevented  his  rivaling 
his  brother's  reputation  as  a  lawyer. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805,  Daniel  began  practice  in  Portsmouth, 
and  soon  won  laurels  both  in  law  and  oratory.  In  1813  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and,  with  the  exception  of  six  years,  remained  either 
there  or  in  the  cabinet  until  his  death.  In  1816  he  moved  to  Boston 
and  lived  there  and  on  his  farm  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

In  person  Webster  was  tall,  dark,  and  well-proportioned,  with  a 
massive  forehead  and  deep-set,  searching  eyes.  His  movements  were 
deliberate,  his  manner  dignified  and  stately.  His  favorite  amusement 
was  trout-fishing,  and  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
escape  from  the  cares  of  state  and  wander  with  rod  and  basket  beside 
som^  New  England  brook.  Though  his  financial  policy  in  national 
affairs  was  wise  and  sound,  he  was  so  careless  and  incompetent  in 
the  management  of  his  private  finances  that  in  his  later  years  the 
care  of  them  was,  with  his  own  consent,  assumed  by  his  friends. 

Webster's  one  failure  in  his  school-days  had  been  in  declamation, 
but  by  constant  practice  he  overcame  this  defect  and  became  famous 
as  a  public  speaker.  His  magnificent  oration  at  Plymouth,  on  "Fore- 
fathers' day,"  in  1820,  gave  him  a  national  reputation,  and  thence- 
forth he  was  in  demand  on  all  great  occasions.  His  voice  was  deep 
and  musical,  his  style  simple  and  unaffected,  his  speech  slow,  with 
a  marked  preference  for  Anglo-Saxon  words.  No  American  ever 
possessed  more  of  what  is  called  "personal  magnetism." 

In  1829  Webster  entered  the  Senate  as  a  Whig.  Here  he  met  his 
lifelong  opponent,  John  C.  Calhoun.  Both  men  were  able,  both 
were  honest,  but  they  represented  opposing  constructions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Calhoun  regarded  the  Union  as  a  league  of  sovereign  States, 
from  which  any  member  could  withdraw  at  will ;  Webster  looked 
upon  it  as  a  nation,  united  by  an  indissoluble  compact.  "Not  first 
liberty  and  then  union,"  said  he,  "but  liberty  and  union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable.  " 

He  died  at  Marshfield,  Ma.ss.,  on  October  24,  IBo^i,  while  serving  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Fillmore. 
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This  uncounted  multitude  before  nie  aiul  annuul  me 
jDroves  the  feeling  which  the  occasion  luis  excited.  These 
thousands  of  human  P.w.es,  glowing  with  sympathy  and  joy, 
and  from  the  impulses  of  a  common  gratitude  turned  rever- 
ently to  heaven  in  this  spacious  temple  of  the  iirmament,  * 
proclaim  that  the  day,  the  place,  and  the  pur})ose  of  our 
assembling  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our  hearts. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  anything  in  local  association  fit  to 
affect  the  mind  of  man,  we  need  not  strive  to  repress  the 
emotions  which  agitate  us  here.  We  are  among  the  sepul- '" 
chres  of  our  fathers.  We  are  on  ground  distinguished  by 
their  valor,  their  constancy,  and  the  shedding  of  their 
blood.  We  are  here,  not  to  fix  an  uncertain  date  in  our 
annals,  nor  to  draw  into  notice  an  obscure  and  unknown 
spot.  If  our  humble  purpose  had  never  been  conceived,  if ''' 
we  ourselves  had  never  been  born,  the  17th  of  June,  1775, 
would  have  been  a  day  on  which  all  subsequent  history 
would  have  poured  its  light,  and  the  eminence  where  we 
stand  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  successive  gener- 
ations. But  we  are  Americans,  We  live  in  what  may  be  ^" 
called  the  early  age  of  this  great  continent ;  and  we  know 
that  our  posterity,  through  all  time,  are  here  to  enjoy  and 
suffer  the  allotments  of  humanity.  We  see  before  us  a  prob- 
able train  of  great  events  ;  we  know  that  our  own  fortunes 
have  been  happily  cast ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  ^ 
we  should  be  moved  by  the  contemplation  of  occurreiu'es 
which  have  guided  our  destiny  before  many  of  us  were 
born,  and  settled  the  condition  in  which  \\v.  should  pass 
tliat  portion  of  our  existence  which  God  allows  to  men  on 
earth,  *» 

We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent, 
without   feeling   something    of  a    personal    interest    in    the 
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event ;  without  being  reminded   how   much  it  has  affected 
our  own  fortunes  and  our  own  existence.     It  would  be  still 
more   unnatural  for  us,  therefore,  than   for   others,  to  con-  ^ 
template  with   unaffected  minds  that  interesting,  I  may  say 
that   most    touching   and    pathetic   scene,    when    the    great 
discoverer  of   America   stood   on   the  deck  of   his   shattered 
bark,  the  shades  of   night   falling    on   the   sea,  yet  no  man 
sleeping;  tossed  on  the   billows  of   an   unknown   ocean,  yet*** 
the  stronger  billows  of   alternate   hope   and   despair  tossing 
his  own  troubled  thoughts  ;  extending  forward  his  harassed 
frame,  straining   westward   his   anxious   and  eager  eyes,  till 
Heaven    at    last    granted    him   a   moment    of   rapture    and 
ecstasy,  in  blessing  his  vision  with  the  sight  of  the  unknown  *^ 
world. 

Nearer  to  our  times,  more  closely  connected  with  our 
fates,  and  tlierefore  still  more  interesting  to  our  feelings 
and  affections,  is  the  settlement  of  our  own  country  by 
colonists  from  England.  AVe  cherish  every  memorial  of^" 
these  worthy  ancestors ;  we  celebrate  their  patience  and 
fortitude ;  we  admire  their  daring  enterprise ;  we  teach 
our  children  to  venerate  their  piety ;  and  we  are  justly 
proud  of  being  descended  from  men  who  have  set  the 
world  an  example  of  founding  civil  institutions  on  the  ^ 
great  and  united  principles  of  liuman  freedom  and  human 
knowledge.  To  us,  their  children,  the  story  of  their  labors 
and  sufferings  can  never  be  without  interest.  We  shall  not 
stand  unmoved  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  while  the  sea 
continues  to  wash  it;  nor  will  our  brethren  in  another  early*" 
and  ancient  Colony  forget  the  place  of  its  first  establish- 
ment, till  their  river  shall  cease  to  flow  by  it.  No  vigor  of 
youth,  no  maturity  of  manhood,  will  lead  the  nation  to 
forget  the  spots  where  its  infancy  was  cradled  and  defended. 

But   the   great  event  in   the   history  of    the    continent,  *■'' 
which  we  are  now  met  here  to  commemorate,  that  prodigy 
of   modern    times,  at  once  the   wonder   and    the  blessing  of 
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the  world,  is  the  American  Revohilion.  In  a  day  of  extra- 
ordinary prosi)erity  and  happiness,  of  high  national  honor, 
distinction,  and  power,  we  are  l)rought  together,  in  tliis^" 
place,  by  our  love  of  country,  by  our  admiration  of  exalted 
cliaracter,  by  our  gratitude  for  signal  services  and  patriotic 
devotion. 

The  Society  whose  organ  I  am  was  formed  fur  the  i)ur- 
pose  of  rearing  some  honorable  and  durable  monument  to" 
the  memory  of  the  early  friends  of  American  Independence, 
They  have  thought  that   for  this  object  no  time  could  be 
more    propitious   than   the  present  prosperous  and  peaceful 
period ;  that  no  place  could  claim  preference  over  this  mem- 
orable spot;  and  that  no  day  could  be  more  auspicions  to** 
the  undertaking,  than  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  which 
was   here   fought.     The   foundation   of   that  monument   we 
have   now   laid.      With    solemnities   suited   to   the  occasion, 
with  prayers  to  Almighty  God   for  his  blessing,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have  begun   the  work.  ^ 
We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted,  and  that,  springing  from  a 
broad   foundation,   rising  high   in  massive  solidity  and    un- 
adorned grandeur,   it  may  remain  as  long   as   Heaven   per- 
mits the  works  of  man  to  last,  a  tit  emblem,  both  of  the 
events  in  memory  ot:  which  it  is  raised,  and  of  the  grati- "" 
tude  of  those  who  have  reared  it. 

AVe  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions 
is  more  safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of 
mankind.  A\'e  know,  that  if  we  could  cause  this  structure 
to  ascend,  not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies,  but  till  it""* 
pierced  them,  its  bi'oad  surfaces  could  still  contain  but  part 
of  that  which,  in  an  age  of  knowledge,  hath  already  been 
spread  over  the  earth,  and  which  history  charges  itself 
with  nmking  known  to  all  future  times.  We  know  that  no 
inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad  than  the  earth  itself  '*" 
can  carry  information  of  the  events  we  commemorate  where 
it  has  not  already  gone  ;  and  that  no  structure,  which  shall 
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not  outlive  the   duratiou  of   letters    and   knowledge  among 
men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.     But  our  object  is,  by  this 
edifice,    to   show    our    own    deep    sense    of    the    value    and  "* 
imi3ortance  of  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors  ;  and,   by 
presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep  alive 
similar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.     Human  beings  are  composed, 
not  of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and  sentiment; "" 
and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which  is  ajipro- 
priated  to  the  purpose   of  giving   right   direction    to  senti- 
ments, and  opening  proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart. 
Let   it  not   be   supposed   that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate 
national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere  military  spirit.  "' 
It  is  higher,  jiurer,  nobler.     We  consecrate  our  work  to  the 
spirit  of  national  independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  ligiit 
of  peace  may  rest  upon   it   forever.     We  rear  a   memorial 
of   our   conviction   of    that   unmeasured   benefit   which    has 
been  conferred  on  our  own    land,  and  of  the  happy  influ-  *^" 
ences  which  have  been  produced,   by  the  same  events,  on 
the  general  interests  of  mankind.     We  come,  as  Americans, 
to  mark  a  spot  which  must  forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our 
posterity.     We   wish  that  whosoever,   in   all   coming  time, 
shall  turn  his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  '"'* 
undistinguished  where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was   fought.     We  wish   that    this   structure    may  pro- 
claim the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  event  to  every 
class  and  every  age.     We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the 
purj)ose  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that  weary '^" 
and  withered    age    may  behold    it,   and    be   solaced    by   the 
recollections  which   it  suggests.     We  wish    that   labor  may 
look  up  here,  aiul  be  proud,   in  tlio  midst  of  its  toil.     We 
wish   that,   in  those  days  ol"  disaster,  Avhich,  as  they  come 
upon  all  nations,  must  be  exj)ected   to  ((tnic  upon  us  also,  '** 
desi)()nding  ])atri()tisni  nuiy  turn  its  eyes  Iiitlu'rward.  and  be 
assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  powci-  -.wv  still 
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strong.  We  wish  thiit  this  cehiinn,  ri-sing  towards  Heaven 
jiniong  tile  pointed  spires  of  so  nuiny  temples  dedicated  to 
(lod,  may  coiitriljute  also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious'" 
feeling  of  dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that 
the  last  object  to  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native 
shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  iiim  who  revisits  it,  may 
be  something  which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and 
the  glory  of  his  country.  Let  it  rise !  let  it  rise,  till  it  "* 
meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the 
morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its 
summit. 

We  live  in  a  most  extraordinary  age.     Events  so  various 
and  so  important   that  they   might   crowd   and    distinguish  '*" 
centuries  are,  in  our  times,  compressed  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  life.     When  has   it    happened    that    history    has 
had  so  much  to  record,  in  the  same  term  of  years,  as  since 
the  ITtli  of  June,  1775  ?     Our  own  revolution,  which,  under 
other    circumstances,    might    itself   have    been     expected    to  ^^ 
occasion  a  war  of  half  a  century,  has  been  achieved  ;  twenty- 
four  sovereign  and  independent    States  erected  ;  and  a  gen- 
eral government  established  over  them,  so    safe,  so  wise,  so 
free,  so  practical,  that  we  might  well  wonder  its  establish- 
ment should  have   been   accomplished  so  soon,  were   it   not  '*° 
far  the  greater  wonder  that  it  should  have  been,  established 
at  all.     Two  or  three  millions   of   people   have   been    aug- 
mented to  twelve,  the  great  forests  of   the  West  prostrated 
beneath  the  arm  of  successful  industry,  and  the  dwellers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  become  the  fellow-  '** 
citizens  and  neighbors  of    those    who    cultivate  the    hills  of 
New  England.     We  have  a   commerce  that   leaves   no   sea 
unexplored ;  navies  which  take  no  law  from  superior  force ; 
revenues    adequate    to    all    the    exigencies   of    government, 
almost  without  taxation  ;  and  })eace  with  all  nations,  founded  "° 
on  equal  rights  and  mutual  respect. 

Europe,  within  the  same  period,  has  been  agitated  by  a 
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mighty  revolution,  whicli.  wliile  it  liiis  been  felt  in  the 
individual  condition  and  happiness  of  almost  every  man, 
lias  shaken  to  the  eentre  her  politieal  faljrie,  and  dashed  "'' 
against  one  another  thrones  which  had  stood  tranquil  for 
ages.  On  tins,  our  continent,  our  own  example  has  been 
followed,  and  colonies  have  sprung  up  to  be  nations. 
Unaccustomed  sounds  of  liberty  and  free  government  have 
reached  iis  from  beyond  the  track  of  the  sun ;  and  at  '*" 
this  moment  the  dominion  of  European  power  in  this  con- 
tinent, from  the  place  where  we  stand  to  the  south  pole,  is 
annihilated  forever. 

In  the  m.ean  time,  both  in  Europe  and   America,  such 
has  been  the  general  progress  of  knowledge,  such  the  im-*** 
provement  in   legislation,  in   commerce,  in  the  arts,  in  let- 
ters, and,  above  all,  in   liberal  ideas  and  the  general  spirit 
of  the  age,  that  the  whole  world  seems  changed. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  is  but  a  faint  abstract  of 
the  things  which  have  happened  since  the  day  of  the  bat-  ^^ 
tie  of  Bunker  Hill,  we  are  but  fifty  years  removed  from  it ; 
and  we  now  stand  here  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  our 
own  condition,  and  to  look  abroad  on  the  brightened  pros- 
pects of  the  world,  while  we  still  have  among  us  some  of 
those  who  were  active  agents  in  the  scenes  of  1775,  and  '** 
who  are  now  here,  from  every  quarter  of  Xew  England,  to 
visit  once  more,  and  under  circumstances  so  affecting,  I  had 
almost  said  so  overwhelming,  this  renowned  theatre  of  their 
courage  and  patriotism. 

Venerable  men  !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  ** 
former  generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened 
out  your  lives,  that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day. 
You  are  now  where  you  stood  fifty  years  ago,  this  very 
hour,  with  your  brothers  and  your  neighbors,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  country.  Behold,  how** 
altered!  The  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your  heads; 
the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet;  but  all  else  how  changed  ! 
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You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no  mixed 
volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  arising  from  burning  Charles- 
town.  The  ground  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;"'" 
the  impetuous  charge;  the  steady  and  successful  reiiulse; 
the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault;  the  summoning  of  all 
that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance ;  a  thousand  bosoms 
freely  and  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of 
terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death; — all  these  you  have^'^ 
witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no  more.  All  is  peace. 
The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towers  and  roofs, 
which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and 
countrymen  in  distress  and  terror,  and  looking  with  unut- 
terable emotions  for  the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  i)re-  ^" 
sented  you  to-day  with  the  sight  of  its  whole  hajipy  popu- 
lation, come  out  to  welcome  and  greet  you  with  a  universal 
jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position 
appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming 
fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance  to  "■' 
you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of  distinction  and  de- 
fence. All  is  peace;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight 
of  your  country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave, 
lie  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partake  the  reward 
of  your  patriotic  toils ;  and  he  has  allowed  us,  your  sons  ^" 
and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  present  generation,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  in 
the  name  of  liberty,  to  thank  you  ! 

But,  alas !  you  are  not  all  here  !  Time  and  the 
sword  have  thinned  your  ranks.  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  ^ 
Brooks,  liead,  Pomeroy,  Bridge  !  our  eyes  seek  for  you  in 
vain  amid  this  broken  baud.  You  are  gathered  to  your 
fathers,  aiul  live  only  to  your  country  in  her  grateful  rt-mem- 
brance  and  your  own  bright  example.  But  let  us  not  too 
much  grieve,  that  you  have  met  the  common  fate  of  men.  ^'^ 
You  HvchI  at  least  long  enough  to  know  that  your  work 
had  been   nobly  and  successfully  accomplished.     You  lived 
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to  see  your  country's  independeuce  established,  and  to 
sheathe  your  swords  from  war.  On  the  light  of  Liberty  you 
saw  arise  the  light  of  Peace,  like  ^* 

' '  another  morn, 
Risen  on  mid-noon  ;  " 

and  the  sky  on  which  you   closed   your  eyes  was  cloudless. 

But,  ah !  Him !  the  first  great  martyr  in  this  great 
cause  !  Him  !  the  premature  victim  of  his  own  self-devoting  '^ 
heart !  Him !  the  head  of  our  civil  councils,  and  the 
destined  leader  of  our  military  bands,  whom  nothing 
brought  hither  but  the  unquenchable  fire  of  his  own  spirit ! 
Him  !  cut  off  by  Providence  in  the  hour  of  overwhelming 
anxiety  and  thick  gloom  ;  falling  ere  he  saw  the  star  of  his^*^ 
country  rise ;  pouring  out  his  generous  blood  like  water, 
before  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of  freedom 
or  of  bondage!  —  how  shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions 
that  stifle  tlie  utterance  of  thy  name  !  Our  poor  work  may 
perish ;  but  thine  shall  endure !  This  monument  may  ^^ 
moulder  away ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon  may  sink 
down  to  a  level  with  the  sea ;  but  thy  memory  shall  not 
fail !  Wheresoever  among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found  that 
beats  to  the  transports  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspira- 
tions shall  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy  spirit.  ^^^ 

But  the  scene  amidst  which  we  stand  does  not  permit  us 
to  confine  our  thoughts  or  our  sympathies  to  those  fearless 
spirits  Avho  hazarded  or  lost  their  lives  on  this  consecrated 
spot.  We  have  the  happiness  to  rejoice  here  in  the  presence 
of  a  most  worthy  representation  of  the  survivors  of  the*^'" 
whole  Revolutionary  army. 

Veterans  !  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fought 
field.     You  bring  with  you   marks  of  honor  from   Trenton 
and  Monmoutli,  from  Yorktown,  Camden,  liennington,  and 
Saratoga.     Vetekans   of  jialf  a  century!    when  in  your"^ 
youtiiful    days     you     put    everything     at    hazard    in    your 
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country's  cause,  good  as  that  cause  was,  and  sanguine  as 
youth  is,  still  your  fondest  hopes  did  not  stretch  onward 
to  an  hour  like  this  !  At  a  period  to  which  you  could  not 
reasonably  have  expected  to  arrive,  at  a  moment  of  national  ^*° 
prosperity  such  as  you  could  never  have  foreseen,  you  are 
now  met  here  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  old  soldiers,  and 
to  receive  the  overflowings  of   a  universal  gratitude. 

But  ypur  agitated  countenances  and  your  heaving  breasts 
inform    me    that   even   this  is  not  an  unmixed  joy.     I  per-'** 
ceive  that  a  tumult  of  contending  feelings  rushes  upon  you. 
The   images    of   the   dead,  as    well    as    the   persons   of    the 
living,    present    themselves   before    you.      The    scene   over- 
whelms you,  and   I   turn  from  it.      May  the  Father  of  all 
mercies  smile  upon  your   declining   years,  and    bless   them  !  -'" 
And   when   you    shall   here  have   exchanged  your  embraces, 
when  you  shall  once   more   have   pressed   the  hands    which 
have  been  so  often  extended  to  give  succor  in  adversity,  or 
grasped  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  then  look  abroad  upon 
this   lovely   land   which   your  young    valor    defended,    and  ^"^ 
mark    the    happiness    with    which    it    is    filled ;    yea,    look 
abroad   upon   the   whole   earth,  and    see   what   a   name  you 
have  contributed  to  give  to  your  country,  and  what  a  praise 
you   have  added   to   freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sym- 
pathy and  gratitude  which  beam   upon  your  last  days  from"*" 
the  improved  condition  of   mankind ! 

The  occasion  does  not  require  of  me  any  particular 
account  of  the  battle  of  the  17tli  of  June,  1775,  nor  any 
detailed  narrative  of  the  events  which  immediately  preceded 
it.  These  are  familiarly  known  to  all.  In  the  progress  of*"* 
the  great  and  interesting  controversy,  Massachusetts  and 
the  town  of  Boston  had  become  eaily  and  marked  objects 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  Britisli  Parliament.  This  had 
been  manifested  in  the  act  for  altering  the  government  of 
the  Province,  and  in  that  for  shuttiug  up  the  port  of 
Boston.     Nothing   sheds   more   honor   on  our  early  history. 
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and  nothing  better  shows  how  little  the   feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Colonies  were  known  or  regarded  in  England, 
than  the  impression  which   these   measures  everywhere  pro- 
duced in  America.     It  had  been  anticipated,  that  while  the  "^^^ 
Colonies  in  general  would   be  terrified   by   the  severity  of 
the   punishment   inflicted   on   Massachusetts,  the   other  sea- 
ports  would   be   governed  by   a   mere   si^irit   of   gain ;   and 
that,  as   Boston    was   now   cut   off  from  all   commerce,  the 
unexpected  advantage  which  this  blow  on  her  was  calculated  '^^ 
to  confer  on  other  towns  would  be  greedily  enjoyed.^  How 
miserably  such  reasoners  deceived   themselves  !      How  little 
they  knew  of  the  dej)th,  and  the  strength,  and  the  intensc- 
ness  of  that  feeling  of   resistance   to   illegal  acts  of   power, 
which   possessed   the   whole  American  people  !     Everywhere  ^^ 
the  unworthy  boon  was  rejected  Avith  scorn.     The  fortunate 
occasion  was  seized,  everywhere,  to  show  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  Colonies  Avere  swayed  by  no  local  interest,  no  par- 
tial interest,  no   selfish   interest.     The    temptation  to  profit 
by  the  punishment  of  Boston  was  strongest  to  our  neigh- ^^"* 
bors  of   Salem.     Yet   Salem    was   precisely   the  place  where 
this  miserable  proffer   was   spurned,  in  a  tone  of   the   most 
lofty  self-respect  and  the  most  indignant  patriotism.     '*We 
are   deeply   affected,"  said  its   inhabitants,   "with  the  sense 
of    our    public   calamities ;    but   the   miseries   that   are   now  '^^ 
rapidly   hastening  on   our  brethren   in   the   capital   of  the 
Province  greatly  excite  our  commiseration.     By  shutting  up 
the  port  of   Boston   some   imagine  that  the  course  of   trade 
might  be  turned   hither   and   to   our   benefit ;   but  we  must 
be    dead    to    every   idea   of  justice,    lost   to  all    feelings    of^" 
humanity,  (tould  we  indulge   a    thought    to   seize  on  wealth 
and  raise  our  foi'tiines  on  (he  ruin  of   our  sulTering    ucigh- 
bors."     These    nobhj   sentiincnls    W(!re    not   conrnuMl    to   our 
immediate   vicinity.     Jn    that  day  of   general   allVclion   and 
brotherhood,    the    blow    given    to    lioston    smote    on    every '"^ 
patriotic  heart  from  one  end  of   the   country   to  the  other. 
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Virgiiiiu   and    tlic    Carolinas,    as    well   as    (Joiiiicfticut   and 
New   Haini)sliii(',   felt  and  piodaiiiKMl  the   rausc!  to  bo  their 
own.       'Die    Continental    C'oni^ress,    then    h(»ldin(^   its   first 
session    in    Phihideli»hia,    expressed    its    synjpathy    for   the  ^ 
suffering  inhabitants  of   Boston,  and  addresses  were  received 
from  all  <jiiarters.  assuring  them  that  the  cause  was  a  com- 
mon one,  and  should  be  met  by  common  efforts  and  common 
sacrifices.      The    Congress    of    ^fassachusetts   responded    to 
these    assurances ;  and   in  an    address    to   the   Congress  at  ^ 
Philadelphia,  bearing  the  official   signature,  perhaps  among 
the    last,    of    the    immortal    Warren,    notwithstanding    the 
severity  of  its  suffering  and  the  magnitude  of    the  dangers 
which  threatened  it,  it  was  declared   that  this  Colony  "  is 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  spend  and  to   be   spent  in  the  cause  ^ 
of  America." 

But  the  hour  drew  nigh  which  was  to  jiut  professions 
to  the  proof,  and  to  determine  whether  the  autliors  of 
these  mutual  pledges  were  ready  to  seal  them  in  blood. 
The  tidings  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  no  sooner  spread,  ^" 
than  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  time  was  at  last  come 
for  action.  A  spirit  pervaded  all  ranks,  not  transient,  not 
boisterous,  but  deep,  solemn,  determined, — 

"Totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet."  ^™ 

War  on  their  own  soil  and  at  their  own  doors  was,  indeed, 
a  strange  work  to  the  yeomanry  of  New  England ;  but  their 
consciences  were  convinced  of  its  necessity,  their  country 
called  them  to  it,  and  they  did  not  withhold  themselves 
from  the  perilous  trial.  The  ordinary  occupations  of  life'" 
were  abandoneil ;  the  plough  was  stayed  in  the  unfinished  fur- 
row :  wives  gave  up  their  husbands,  and  mothers  gave  up  their 
sons,  to  the  battles  of  a  civil  war.  Death  might  come  in 
honor,  on  the  field  ;  it  might  come,  in  disgrace,  on  the 
scaffold.     For    either    and    for    both    tliey   were    prepared.  ^^ 
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The  sentiment  of  Quincy  was  full  in  their  hearts.  "Bland- 
ishments," said  that  distinguished  son  of  genius  and 
patriotism,  ''will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats  of  a 
halter  intimidate;  for,  under  God,  we  are  determined,  that, 
wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever,  we  shall  be  called^** 
to  make  our  exit,  we  will  die  free  men." 

The  17th  of  June  saw  tlie  four  New  England  Colonies 
standing  here,  side  by  side,  to  triumph  or  to  fall  together; 
and  there  was  with  them  from  that  moment  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  what  I  hope  will  remain  with  them  forever,  —  one^'" 
cause,  one  country,  one  heart. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  attended  with  the  most 
important  effects  beyond  its  immediate  results  as  a  military 
engagement.     It  created  at  once  a  state   of   open,    public 
war.     There  could  now  be  no  longer  a  question  of  proceeding  '"^ 
against  individuals,  as  guilty  of  treason  or  rebellion.     That 
fearful   crisis  was  past.     The  appeal  lay  to  the  sword,  and 
the  only  question  was,  whether  the  spirit  and  the  resources 
of   the   people  would    hold    out    till    the   object   should   be 
accomplished.     Nor  were  its  general  consequences  confined  *"*" 
to    our    own    country.     The    previous    proceedings    of    the 
Colonies,    their    appeals,    resolutions,    and    addresses,    had 
made  their  cause  known  to  Europe.     Without  boasting,  we 
may  say,  that   in  no  age   or  country  has   the  public   cause 
been  maintained  Avith  more  force  of  argument,  more  power  *** 
of  illustration,  or   more   of    that   persuasion    which   excited 
feeling   and   elevated   principle   can  alone   bestow,  than  the 
Revolutionary  state  papers  exhibit.      These  papers  will  for- 
ever deserve  to  be  studied,  not  only  for  the  spirit   which 
they  breathe,    but   for   the   ability    with    which    they   were  *'" 
written. 

To  this  able  vindication  of  their  cause,  the  Colonies  had 
now  added  a  jjractical  and  severe  proof  of  their  own  true 
devotion  to  it,  and  given  evidence  also  of  the  po\^er  which 
they   could    bring    to    its    support.     All    now   saw,  that  if"^' 
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America  fell,  she  would  not  fall  without  a  struggle.  Men 
felt  sympathy  and  regard,  as  well  as  surprise,  when  they 
beheld  these  infant  states,  remote,  unknown,  unaided, 
encounter  the  power  of  England,  and,  in  the  first  consider- 
able battle,  leave  more  of  their  enemies  dead  on  the  field,  *-" 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  combatants,  than  had  been 
recently  known  to  fall  in  the  wars  of  Europe. 

Information  of  these  events,  circulating  throughout   the 
world,  at  length   reached   the   ears   of   one  who   now  hears 
me.     He  has  not  forgotten  the  emotion  which  the  fame  of  ^'^ 
Bunker    Hill,    and    the    name    of    Warren,  excited    in    his 
youthful  breast. 

Sir,  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  establishment 
of  great  public  jirinciples  of  liberty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the 
distinguished  dead.  The  occasion  is  too  severe  for  eulogy  *^'^ 
of  the  living.  But,  Sir,  your  interesting  relation  to  this 
country,  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  surround  you  and 
surround  us,  call  on  me  to  express  the  happiness  which  we 
derive  from  3'our  presence  and  aid  in  this  solemn  commem- 
oration. ^'^ 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man  I  with  what  measure  of  devotion 
will  you  not  thank  God  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extra- 
ordinary life  I  You  are  connected  with  both  hemispheres  and 
with  two  generations.  Heaven  saw  fit  to  ordain  that  the  elec- 
tric spark  of  liberty  should  be  conducted,  through  you,  from  "" 
the  New  World  to  the  Old  ;  and  we,  who  are  now  here  to 
perform  this  duty  of  patriotism,  have  all  of  us  long  ago 
received  it  in  charge  from  our  fathers  to  cherish  your  name 
and  your  virtues.  You  will  account  it  an  instance  of  your 
good  fortune.  Sir,  that  you  crossed  the  seas  to  visit  us  at  "* 
a  time  which  enables  you  to  be  present  at  this  solemnity. 
Y^'ou  now  behold  the  field,  the  renown  of  which  reached 
you  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  caused  a  thrill  in  your 
ardent  bosom.  Y^ou  see  the  lines  of  tlie  little  redoubt 
thrown  up  by  the  incredible  diligence  of  Prescott ;  defended, "" 
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'  to  the  last  extremity,  by  his  lion-hearted  valoi' ;  and  within 
which  the  corner-stone  of  our  monument  has  now  taken  its 
position.  You  see  where  AVarren  fell,  and  where  Parker, 
Gardner,  McCleary,  Moore,  and  other  early  patriots  fell 
with  him.  Those  avIio  survived  that  day,  and  whose  lives  *^ 
have  been  prolonged  to  the  present  houi-,  are  now  around 
you.  Some  of  them  you  have  known  in  the  trying  scenes 
of  the  war.  Behold  !  they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms 
to  embrace  you.  Behold  !  they  raise  their  trembling  voices 
to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  you  and  yours  forever,       **" 

Sir,  you  have  assisted  us  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this 
structure.  You  have  heard  us  rehearse,  with  our  feeble 
commendation,  the  names  of  departed  patriots.  Monuments 
and  eulogy  belong  to  the  dead.  We  give  then  this  day  to 
AVarren  and  his  associates.  On  other  occasions  they  have  "^ 
been  given  to  your  more  immediate  companions  in  arms,  to 
Washington,  to  Greene,  to  Gates,  to  Sullivan,  and  to  Lincoln. 
We  have  become  reluctant  to  grant  these,  our  liighest  and 
last  honors,  further.  We  would  gladly  hold  them  yet  back 
from  the  little  remnant  of  that  immortal  band.  " Serns  iii*''^ 
ccelnm  redeas."  Illustrious  as  are  your  merits,  yet  far,  0, 
very  far  distant  be  the  day,  wiien  any  inscription  shall  bear 
your  name,  or  any  tongue  pronounce  its  eulogy  ! 

The  leading  reflection  to  which  this  occasion  seems  to 
invite  us,  respects  the  great  changes  which  have  happened*'"' 
in  the  lifty  years  since  the  battle  of  l^unker  Hill  was  fought. 
And  it  peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  the  present  age, 
that,  in  looking  at  these  changes,, and  in  estimating  their 
effect  on  our  condition,  we  are  obliged  to  consider,  not  what 
has  l)ecn  done  in  our  country  only,  but  in  others  also.  In*"" 
these  interesting  times,  while  nations  are  making  separate 
and  individual  advances  in  improvement,  they  make,  too,  a 
common  progress ;  like  vessels  on  a  common  tide,  propelled 
by  the  gales  at  ditTercnt  rates,  according  to  their  several 
structure  and  management,  but  all   moved   forward   by  one  '** 
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mighty  ciirront,    strong   enough    to    hear    onward    whutovcr 
does  not  sink  benealh  it. 

A  cljiel"  distinction  of  tlie  pi'oscnt  day  is  ;i  loiMMiiinity 
of  oj>inions  and  knowledge  amongst  men  in  dill'erent 
Niiitions,  existing  in  u  dcgi'ct!  lieretoforc  unknown.  Knowl-'''" 
edge  inis,  in  our  time,  triinn|)hed,  and  is  triiinq)Iiing, 
over  distance,  over  dilTereiu;e  of  hmgiuiges,  over  diversity 
of  luibits,  over  prejudice,  und  over  bigotry.  The  civilized 
and  Christian  workl  is  fast  learning  the  great  lesson,  tliat 
difference  of  nation  does  not  imply  necessary  hostility,  and  **^ 
that  all  contact  need  not  be  war.  The  whole  world  is 
becoming  a  common  field  for  intellect  to  act  in.  Energy 
of  mind,  genius,  power,  wheresoever  it  exists,  may  speak 
out  in  any  tongue,  and  the  world  will  hear  it.  A  great 
chord  of  sentiment  and  feeling  runs  through  two  conti- ''"" 
nents,  and  vibrates  over  both.  Every  breeze  wafts  intelli- 
gence from  country  to  country,  every  wave  rolls  it;  all 
give  it  forth,  and  all  in  turn  receive  it.  There  is  a  vast 
commerce  of  ideas;  there  are  marts  and  exchanges  for 
intellectual  discoveries,  and  a  wonderful  fellowshiji  of  those '""^ 
individual  intelligences  which  make  up  the  mind  and  opin- 
ion of  the  age.  Mind  is  the  great  lever  of  all  things; 
human  thought  is  the  process  by  which  human  ends  are 
ultimately  answered  ;  and  the  diffusion  of  kin)wledge,  so 
astonishing  in  the  last  half-century,  has  rendered  innum-'''** 
erable  minds,  variously  gifted  by  natuie,  competent  to  be 
com2)etitors  or  fellow-workers  on  the  theatre  of  intellectual 
operation. 

From  these  causes  important  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  personal  condition  of  individuals.  Generally  ^'^ 
speaking,  mankind  are  not  only  better  fed  and  better 
clothed,  but  they  are  able  also  to  enjoy  more  leisure;  they 
possess  more  refinement  and  more  self-respect.  A  superior 
tone  of  education,  manners,  and  habits  prevails.  This 
remark,  most  true  in   its  application   to  our  own  country,  '**'" 
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is  also  partly  true  when  applied  elsewhere.  It  is  proved 
by  the  vastly  augmented  consumption  of  those  articles  of 
manufacture  and  of  commerce  which  contribute  to  the 
comforts  and  the  decencies  of  life ;  an  augmentation  which 
has  far  outrun  the  progress  of  population.  And  while  the^*^ 
unexampled  and  almost  incredible  use  of  machinery  would 
seem  to  supply  the  place  of  labor,  labor  still  finds  its  occu- 
pation and  its  reward ;  so  wisely  has  Providence  adjusted 
men's  wants  and  desires  to  their  condition  and  their  capacity. 

Any  adequate  survey,  however,  of  the  progress  made  "** 
during  the  last  half-century  in  the  polite  and  tlie  mechanic 
arts,  in  machinery  and  manufactures,  in  commerce  and 
agriculture,  in  letters  and  in  science,  would  require  volumes. 
I  must  abstain  wholly  from  these  subjects,  and  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  contemplation  of  what  has  been  done  on  *^ 
the  great  question  of  politics  and  government.  This  is 
the  master  topic  of  the  age;  and  during  the  whole  fifty 
years  it  has  intensely  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men.  The 
nature  of  civil  government,  its  ends  and  uses,  have  been 
canvassed  and  investigated  ;  ancient  opinions  attacked  and  '^^ 
defended;  new  ideas  recommended  and  resisted,  by  what- 
ever power  the  mind  of  man  could  bring  to  the  contro- 
versy. From  the  closet  and  the  public  halls  the  debate  has 
been  transferred  to  the  field ;  and  the  world  has  been 
shaken  by  wars  of  unexampled  magnitude,  and  the  greatest'^'' 
variety  of  fortune.  A  day  of  peace  has  at  length  succeeded  ; 
and  now  that  the  strife  has  subsided,  and  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  we  may  begin  to  see  what  has  actually  been 
done,  permanently  changing  the  state  and  condition  of 
human  society.  And,  without  dwelling  on  particular  cir-'^ 
cumstances,  it  is  most  apparent,  that,  from  the  before- 
mentioned  causes  of  augmented  knowledge  and  improved 
individual  condition,  a  real,  substantial,  and  im{)ortant 
cliaugo  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  i)laoe,  highly  favor- 
abl(\  on  the  whole,  to  human  liberty  and  human  iiappiness. '''''' 
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The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to  move 
in  America.  Here  its  rotation  was  guardrd,  regular,  aiul 
safe.  Transferred  to  the  other  eontiuent,  from  unfortunate 
but  natural  causes,  it  received  an  irregular  and  violent  im- 
pulse ;  it  whirled  along  with  a  fearful  celerity  ;  till  at  length,  **" 
like  the  chariot  wheels  in  the  races  of  antiquity,  it  took 
fire  from  the  rapidity  of  its  own  motion,  and  blazed  onward, 
spreading  conflagration  and  terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment,  how  fortu- 
nate   was    our    own     condition,    and     how    admirably    the^* 
character  of  our  people  was  calculated  for  setting  the  great 
example  of  popular  governments.     The  possession  of  power 
did  not  turn  the  heads  of  the  American   people,  for  they 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of   exercising  a  great   degree  of 
self-control.      Although    the    panimount    authority    of    the "" 
parent  state  existed  over  them,  yet  a  large  field  of  legisla- 
tion   had    always    been    open    to    our    Colonial    assemblies. 
They  were    accustomed    to   representative    bodies   and    the 
forms  of  free  government ;  they  understood  the  doctrine  of 
the   division  of   power   among   different  branches,  and   the  "^ 
necessity  of  checks  on  each.    The  character  of  our  country- 
men, moreover,  was   sober,  moral,  and    religious ;  and  there 
was  little  in  tlie  change   to  shock    their   feelings   of   justice 
and    humanity,    or    even    to    disturb    an    honest    prejudice. 
We    had    no    domestic    throne    to    overturn,    no    privileged  ''*" 
orders    to    cast   down,    no    violent    changes    of    property    to 
encounter.     In   the  American   Revolution,    no   man   sought 
or   wished    for   more    than    to   defend    and   enjoy    his   own. 
None    hoped    for   jDlunder   or   for   spoil.     Rapacity  was    un- 
known  to  it ;  the  axe  was  not  among   the  instruments   of  ^ 
its   accomplishment ;    and    we   all    know    that  it   could    not 
have  lived  a  single  day  under  any  well-founded  imputation 
of  possessing  a  tendency  adverse  to  the  Christian  religion. 

It  need   not  surprise  us,  that,  under   circumstances  less 
auspicious,  political   revolutions   elsewhere,  even  when    well  **• 
n 
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intended,  have  tenniiuited  different!}'.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
aoliievenient,  it  is  tlie  masterwork  of  the  world,  to  establish 
governments  entirely  popular  on  lasting  foundations;  nor  is 
it  easy,  indeed,  to  introduce  the  i)opular  principle  at  all 
into  governments  to  whicli  it  has  been  altogether  a -stranger.  ^'* 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  Europe  has  come  out 
of  the  contest,  in  which  she  has  been  so  long  engaged,  with 
greatly  superior  knowledge,  and,  in  many  respects,  in  a 
highly  improved  condition.  AVhatever  benefit  has  been 
acquired  is  likely  to  be  retained,  for  it  consists  mainly  in®** 
the  acqnisition  of  more  enlightened  ideas.  And  although 
kingdoms  and  provinces  may  be  wrested  from  the  hands 
that  hold  them,  in  the  same  manner  they  were  obtained  ; 
although  ordinary  and  vulgar  power  may,  in  human  affairs, 
be  lost  as  it  has  been  won ;  yet  it  is  the  glorious  preroga-  *"' 
tive  of  the  empire  of  knowledge,  that  what  it  gains  it  never 
loses.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases  by  the  multii)le  of  its 
own  power  ;  all  its  ends  become  means  ;  all  its  attainments, 
helps  to  new  conquests.  Its  vhole  abundant  harvest  is  but 
so  much  seed  wheat,  and  nothing  has  limited,  and  nothing"" 
can  limit,  the  amount  of  ultimate  product. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  rapidly  increasing  knowledge, 
the  people  have  begun,  in  all  forms  of  government,  to  think, 
and  to  reason,  on  affairs  of  stt^te.  Eegarding  government 
as  an  institution  for  the  public  good,  they  demand  a  knowl-  "* 
edge  of  its  operations,  and  a  participation  in  its  exercise. 
A  call  for  the  representative  system,  wherever  it  is  not 
enjoyed,  and  where  there  is  already  intelligence  enough  to 
estimate  its  value,  is  perseveringly  made.  Where  men  may 
speak  out,  they  demand  it;  where  the  bayonet  is  at  their"*" 
throats,  they  pray  for  it. 

When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  said,  "I  am  the  State,"  he 
expressed  tlie  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  power. 
By  the  rules  of  that  system,  the  ])eoi)le  are  disconnected 
from  the  state;  they  are  its  subjects,  it  is  their  lord.    These*** 
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ideas,  founded  in  tlie  love  of  power,  and  long  .su[)|)orted  by 
the  excess  and  the  abuse  of  it,  are  yielding,  in  our  tige,  to 
other  opinions  ;  and  the  civilized  world  seems  at  last  to  be 
proceeding  to  the  conviction  of  that  fundamental  and  mani- 
fest truth,  that  the  powers  of  government  are  but  a  trust,  *^ 
and  that  they  cannot  be  lawfully  exercised  but  for  the  good 
of  the  community.  As  knowledge  is  more  and  more  ex- 
tended, this  conviction  becomes  more  and  more  general. 
Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the  great  sun  in  the  firmament. 
Life  and  power  are  scattered  with  all  its  beams.  The  prayer"* 
of  the  Grecian  champion,  when  enveloped  in  unnatural 
clouds  and  darkness,  is  the  appropriate  political  supplica- 
tion for  the  people  of  every  country  not  yet  blessed  with 
free  institutions  : 

"Dispel  this  cloud,  the  liglit  of  heaven  restore,  •** 

Give  me  to  see, — and  Ajax  asks  no  more." 

We  may  hope  that  the  growing  influence  of  enlightened 
sentiment  will  promote  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world. 
Wars  to  maintain  family  alliances,  to  uphold  or  to  cast 
down  dynasties,  and  to  regulate  successions  to  thrones,  "* 
which  have  occupied  so  much  room  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern times,  if  not  less  likely  to  happen  at  all,  will  be  less 
likely  to  become  general  and  involve  many  nations,  as  the 
great  princii)le  shall  be  more  and  more  established,  that  the 
interest  of  the  world  is  peace,  and  its  first  great  statute,  ®"'* 
that  every  nation  possesses  the  power  of  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment for  itself.  But  public  opinion  has  attained  also  an 
influence  over  governments  which  do  not  admit  the  popu- 
lar principle  into  their  organization.  A  necessary  respect 
for  the  judgment  of  the  world  oi)erates.  in  some  me-asure,  ^ 
as  a  control  over  the  most  unlimited  forms  of  authority.  It 
is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  truth,  that  the  interesting  strug- 
gle of  the  Greeks  has  been  surt'ered  to  go  on  so  long,  with- 
out a  direct  interference,  either  to  wrest  that  country  from 
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its  present  masters,  or  to  execute  the  system  of  pacification  "*' 
by  force  ;  and,  with  united  strength,  lay  the  neck  of  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  Greek  at  the  foot  of  the  barbarian  Turk. 
Let  us  thank  God  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  something 
has  influence  besides  the  bayonet,  and  when  the  sternest 
authority  does  not  venture  to  encounter  the  scorching  power '** 
of  public  reproach.  Any  attempt  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned should  be  met  by  one  universal  burst  of  indignation  ; 
the  air  of  the  civilized  world  ought  to  be  made  too  warm 
to  be  comfortably  breathed  by  any  one  who  would  hazard  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  reflection,  that,  while,  in  the®'" 
fulness  of  our  country's  happiness,  we  rear  this  monument 
to  her  honor,  we  look  for  instruction  in  our  undertaking 
to  a  country  which  is  now  in  fearful  contest,  not  for  works 
of  art  or  memorials  of  glory,  but  for  her  own  existence. 
Let  her  be  assured,  that  she  is  not  forgotten  in  the  world ;  *'^ 
that  her  efforts  are  applauded,  and  that  constant  prayers 
ascend  for  her  success.  And  let  us  cherish  a  confident  hope 
for  li^r  final  triumph.  If  the  true  spark  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty  be  kindled,  it  will  burn.  Human  agency  cannot 
extinguish  it.  Like  the  earth's  central  fire,  it  may  be**" 
smothered  for  a  time ;  the  ocean  may  overwhelm  it ;  moun- 
tains may  press  it  down  ;  but  its  inherent  and  unconquer- 
able force  will  heave  both  the  ocean  and  the  land,  and  at 
some  time  or  other,  in  some  place  or  other,  the  volcano 
will  break  out  aiul  flame  up  to  heaven.  *** 

Among  the  great  events  of  the  half-century,  we  must 
reckon,  certainly,  the  revolutioii  of  South  America ;  and 
we  are  not  likely  to  overrate  the  importance  of  that  revo- 
lution, either  to  tlie  people  of  the  country  itself  or  to  the 
rest  of  tlie  world.  The  late  Spanish  colonies,  now  inde-"" 
pendent  states,  uiulcr  circumstances  less  favorable,  doubtless, 
tlian  atteiuled  our  own  revolution,  have  yet  successfully 
commenced  their  national  existence.  They  have  accom- 
plished the  great  object  of  establishing  their  independence ; 
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they    are    known    and    jicknowledged    in    the    world;     and"'' 
althongh   in   regard  to   tiieir   systems   of   gcjvernnient,  their 
sentiments   on   religions   toleration,  and   their   provision  for 
publie   instruction,  they    may    have  yet    nnieii    to   learn,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  have  risen  to  the  condition  of 
settled  and  established  states  more  rapidly  than  could  have^"** 
been  reasoiuibly  anticijjated.     They  already  furnish  an  exhil- 
arating example  of  the  difference  between  free  governments 
and  despotic    misrule.      Their  commerce,  at   this   moment, 
creates  a  new  activity  in  all  the  great  marts  of   the  world. 
They  show  themselves  able,  by  an  exchange  of  commodities,  ""^ 
to  bear  a  useful  part  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  begins  to  pre- 
vail ;   all   the   great   interests   of   society   receive   a  salutary 
impulse  ;  and  the  progress  of  information  not  only  testifies 
to  an  improved  condition,  but  itself  constitutes  the   high-"" 
est  and  most  essential  improvement. 

When  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  the  exist- 
ence of  South  America  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  civilized 
world.  The  thirteen  little  colonies  of  North  America  habit- 
ually called  themselves  the  "continent."  Borne  down  by^'' 
colonial  subjugation,  monopoly,  and  bigotry,  these  vast 
regions  of  the  South  were  hardly  visible  above  the  horizon. 
But  in  our  day  there  has  been,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation. 
The  southern  hemisphere  emerges  from  the  sea.  Its  lofty 
mountains  begin  to  lift  themselves  into  the  light  of  heaven  ;  ^^ 
its  broad  and  fertile  plains  stretch  out,  in  beauty,  to  the 
eye  of  civilized  man,  and  at  the  mighty  bidding  of  the 
voice  of  political  liberty  the  waters  of  darkness  retire. 

And  now,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  benefit  which  the  example  of  our  country  has"* 
produced,  and  is  likely  to  produce,  on  human  freedom  and 
human  happiness.  Let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  in  all 
its  magnitude,  and  to  feel  in  all  its  inipoitance,  the  jiart 
assigned  to  us  in  the   great   drama  of    human    all'airs.     Wc 
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are  planed  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  ropi-osentative   and  ™ 
l)()j)uhir  t^overniiiciits.     'IMius  far  our  exanipli^  shows  tliat  sucli 
governments   are    oompatil)le,  not    only    with    respectability 
and  ])ower,  but  with  re})ose,  with  peace,  with  security  of  per- 
sonal rights,  with  good  laws,  and  a  just  administration. 

We  are  not  pro[)agandists.  Wherever  other  systems  are  "^ 
preferred,  either  as  being  thought  better  in  themselves,  or 
as  better  suited  to  existing  conditions,  we  leave  the  prefer- 
ence to  be  enjoyed.  Our  history  hitherto  proves,  however, 
that  the  popular  form  is  practicable,  and  that  Avith  wisdom 
and  knowledge  men  may  govern  themselves  ;  and  the  duty  ''** 
incumbent  on  us  is  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  this 
cheering  example,  and  take  care  that  nothing  may  weaken 
its  authority  with  the  world.  If,  in  our  case,  the  represent- 
ative system  ultimately  fail,  popular  governments  must  be 
pronounced  impossible.  No  combination  of  circumstances  ^*^ 
more  favorable  to  the  experiment  can  ever  be  expected  to 
occur.  The  last  hopes  of  mankind,  therefore,  rest  with  us ; 
and  if  it  should  be  proclaimed,  that  our  example  had 
become  an  argument  against  the  experiment,  the  knell  of 
popular  liberty  would  be  sounded  throughout  the  earth.        "" 

These  are  excitements  to  duty ;  but  they  are  not  sug- 
gestions of  doubt.  Our  history  and  our  condition,  all  that 
is  gone  before  us,  and  all  that  surrounds  us,  authorize  the 
belief,  that  popular  governments,  though  subject  to  occa- 
sional variations,  in  form  perhaps  not  always  for  the  bettei',  '^ 
may  yet,  in  their  general  ciiaracter,  be  as  durable  and  perma- 
nent as  other  systems.  We  know,  indeed,  that  in  our 
country  any  other  is  impossible.  The  principle  of  free 
governments  adheres  to  the  American  soil.  It  is  bt-ddod  in 
it,  immovable  as  its  mountains.  '"^^' 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have  devolved  on  this 
generation,  and  on  us,  sink  decj)  into  our  hearts.  Those 
who  established  our  liberty  and  our  government  are  daily 
dropping  from  among  us.     The  great  trust  now  descends  to 
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new  Imiuls.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that  which  is  presented  '*■* 
to  us,  as  our  appropriate  object.  We  can  win  no  laurels  in 
a  war  for  independence.  Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have 
gathered  them  all.  Nor  are  there  places  for  us  by  the  side 
of  Solon,  and  xVlfred,  and  other  founders  of  states.  Our 
fathers  have  filled  them.  But  there  remains  to  us  a  great"" 
duty  of  defence  and  preservation  ;  and  there  is  opened  to 
us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  times 
strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  business  is  improvement. 
Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvement.  In  a  day  of  peace, 
let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  tlie  works  of  peace.  "^ 
Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  laiul,  call  forth  its 
powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great  inter- 
ests, and  see  whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation, 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Let 
us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  union  and  harmony.  Li  pur-  ■*" 
suing  the  great  objects  which  our  condition  points  out  to 
us,  let  us  act  under  a  settled  conviction,  and  an  habitual 
feeling,  that  these  twenty-four  States  are  one  country.  J^et 
our  conceptions  be  enlarged  to  the  circle  of  our  duties.  Let 
us  extend  our  ideas  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  in  '** 
which  we  are  called  to  act.  Let  our  object  be,  ouii  coun- 
try, OUR  WHOLE  COUNTRY,  AND  NOTHING  BUT  OUR  COUN- 
TRY. And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  country 
itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of  oppres- 
sion and  terror,  but  of  Wisdom,  of  Peace,  and  of  Liberty, 
upon  which   the   world   may  gaze   with  admiration  forever! 
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lie  .who  hutli  ;i  thousand    rricmls. 

llath  not  w.  friend  to  span', 
While!  he  who  Iiatli  (»no  enemy. 

Shall  meet  him  everywhere. 

—  Kali'II  Waldo  Emkkson. 


NOTES. 

( The  numbers  refer  to  lines. ) 

The  reading  lesson  should  be  a  thought  exercise.  The  i)upil  uceda 
to  picture  vividly  the  ol)ject8  of  thought  presented,  to  interpret  this 
thought  in  terms  of  his  own  experience,  and  then  to  enter  into  the 
broader  thought  of  the  author.  An  interest  in  literature  comes  only 
through  individual  effort  and  study.  A  word  or  phrase  brings  different 
pictures  to  the  minds  of  different  persons,  and  the  recitation  should  give 
opportunity  to  express  and  compare  these  different  images.  A  (juestion 
of  grammar  or  word  study  will  often  test  a  pupil's  idea  or  throw  light 
on  the  text.  These,  together  with  class  discussions  of  the  idejis  in  the 
lesson,  will  often  aid  in  securing  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  work. 
The  first  reading  of  a  selection  should  give  the  pupil  a  good  general 
view  of  the  piece.  The  memorizing  and  recitation  of  short  selections, 
and  of  extracts  from  others,  is  recommended.  The  notes  make  no 
pretense  to  erudition,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  yield  information 
and  suggestions  that  will  be  of  service  to  workers  in  the  schoolroom. 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  FREEDOM. 

a  —  Introduction: 

Freedom  has  l)een  generally  represented  as  a  fair  young  girl  dwell- 
ing in  the  mountains,  thus  signifying  that  freedom  is  of  recent  origin, 
and  first  attained  by  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countries.  In 
illustration  of  this  view,  we  find  in  Milton's  Z/'^/%to  ; 

'■And  in  tliy  rig:ht  hand  lead  with  thee 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty," 

and  in  Drake's  "  American  Flag": 

"  Milien  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air," 

etc.     Bryant  here  takes  issue  with  this  commonly  accepted  idea.     What 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  each  view'.'    Which  do  you  think  the  better? 

b  —  Notes  : 

1.     What  place  is  indicated  by  Here? 

1-8.  Do  the  trees  named  in  these  lines  indicate  anything  as  to 
location? 

15.     What  is  the  suggestion  in  tresses  gushinf/? 

17.  Took  off  the  f/i/rex.  At  the  feast  of  Saturnalia,  the  Roman 
master  allowed  his  .slaves  a  few  days  of  liberty,  even  exchanging  posi- 
tions with  them  at  times.  At  the  end  of  the  festival  the  slaves  resumed 
their  former  relation  and  weri'  again  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters. 

22.  Why  stroiitj  mith  xtriimfling?  What  is  meant  by  Power 
launching  his  holts?     Does  it  suggest  any  ancient  deity  to  your  mind? 

24.    What  is  the  syntax  of  the  word  They? 
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25.    What  is  Merciless  Power? 

20.    What  are  swart  arfhorers? 

33.     AVhat  is  Freedom's  birthright  ? 

37.    What  is  the  force  of  the  word  simple  ? 

43.    Is  Tyrannj^  of  reverend  look? 

54r.  Maskers.  The  actors  in  a  "Masque  "wore  a  covering  on  the 
face  to  show  the  character  represented  in  the  play.  Of  what  survivals 
of  the  custom  do  you  know  ?    What  are  rjallant  forms? 

66.    What  is  the  syntax  of  to  charm,  and  of  by? 

70.    What  is  the  syntax  of  5e/«?M.? 


SONG  OF  ^lARION'S  MEN. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

The  exploits  of  General  Francis  Marion,  the  "Swamp  Fox"  of 
South  Carolina,  form  an  interesting  chajiter  in  the  annals  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Read  an  account  of  them,  in  a  United  States 
history,  in  connection  with  Bryant's  poem. 

b  —  Notes:     ■ 

3.  Without  ol)taining  the  author's  consent,  the  first  publishers  of 
the  poem  in  England  made  the  line  read  : 

"The  foernan  trembles  in  his  camp." 
Why  did  the  publishers  wish  this  change  ? 

4.  Compare  the  tent,  bed,  and  fortress  of  Marion's  band  with  those 
of  the  British. 

11.     AV'hut  are  the  silent  islands? 

23.  Did  the  British  soldierj^  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands? 

24.  What  is  the  hollow  wind? 

34.     What  is  meant  by  the  wind  grieving  in  the  pine-top'^ 
37.    Why  afriendl)/  moon"? 

41.  Barb,  a  breed  of  horses  noted  for  tlieir  stri-ngth  and  endurance. 
The  Moors  introiluced  them  into  Spain  from  Barbary.     Why  called  barb? 

42.  AVhat  is  a  moonlight  plain  ? 

47.  Why  pathless  forest '!  What  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
sea  and  the  forest? 

57-60.    Did  Marion's  band  make  -rood  this  boast? 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND. 
a —  Inthoduction  : 

The  wind  was  a  favorite  subjrct  with  Bryant.  It  is  interesting  t() 
compare!  his  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  jioems  entitled  "The 
Winds."  "The  Sutniner  Wind."  •The  West  Wind, '"  "To  tiie  Evening 
Wind,"  and  "The  Hurriiiine."  In  "Tiie  Summer  Wind"  lirst  ap- 
peared !i  new  element  in  Bryant's  poetry,  tlie  intimate  a.-^.^xiation  of 
liumanity  and  nature.  In  the  selection  here  given  the  wiml  is  pictured 
em  a  kind  spirit  interested  in  human  affairs. 


TO  A    WATERFOWL.  24P 

h  —  Notes  • 

14.  Vast  iiiliinil.  \V:is  Hrv.iiit  iii;ir  the  sciishon-  when  this  wiix 
written? 

15.  W  liat  w:u^  the  f/nl/nriiii/  xhinh? 
1<».     Why  fiii lit iiif/  mrtli :' 

21.  What  (h)  you  uinlcrstaiid  by  thr  birast  of  the  wood?  Wliat 
by  the  hnriuitiiivH  that  haunt  the  breast? 

23.     Shutting  Jloirer.     What  habit  of  plant  life  is  here  referred  to? 

25.     Wliy  Kilcer  fiend? 

33.     What  is  meant  b}'  saying  the  circle  of  eternal  change  is  the 
life  of  yature?     Give  illustrations  of  the  fact. 
c  —  Questions  : 

Any  reason  for  thinking  of  the  wind  as  being  on  the  water  during 
the  day?  AVhat  thini^s  did  the  wind  do?  Which  acts  represent  the 
wind  as  playful?  Wliich  as  useful?  Is  there  any  use  to  the  animals 
and  plants  of  the  ocean,  in  the  xcattering  higJi  of  the  spray?  Why  call 
the  ocean  the  birthplace  of  the  wind? 


TO  A  WATERKOWL. 
a  —  Introduction  : 

One  December  day.  in  1815.  Bryant  was  on  his  way  to  Plainfield  to 
see  what  inducements  it  offered  for  the  practice  of  law.  While  on  his 
journey  he  observed  the  flight  of  a  waterfowl  pursuing  its  solitar}' 
course  through  the  roseate  sky.  This  was  a  time  of  uncertainty  and 
discouragement  in  thi'  poefs  life,  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
scene.  That  night  he  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  in  the  poem 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  gem  of  his  works. 
b  —  Notes  : 

2.  Last  steps  of  day.     "What  time  is  meant  ? 

3.  Far.     What  part  of  speech  ?   Meaning  of  roxy  depths  ? 
5.     What  does  Vainly  modify  ? 

8.    What  is  the  force  of  fl^mts? 

14.  What  is  the  pathlexx  coast? 

15.  Air.     In  what  case  is  it? 

16.  AVhat  does  wandering  modify? 
25.     AVhat  is  the  abyss  i>f  henren  ■ 

30.     What  is  the  syntax  of  guides  f    What  is  a  certain  flight  f 
c  —  Questions  : 

IMeaning  of  words,  solitary,  marge,  atmosphere,  and  abyss?  Does 
dew  fall? 

What  waterfowl  is  probably  meant?  What  do  you  find  to  indicate 
the  time  of  ilay?  In  what  direction  was  the  bird  flying?  What  well- 
known  facts  about  the  atmosphere  are  referred  to  in  stanza  five?  What 
disadvantages  to  the  bird  in  flying  at  that/(n"  height? 

Do  not  fail  to  make  a  mental  picture  of  the  scenes  described  and 
notice  the  order  of  thought  in  the  successive  stanzas. 

In  which  stanzas  does  the  author  declare  his  assurance  in  a  provi- 
dential care  ?     Give,  in  the  authors  words,  the  lesson  taught. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

Irving  took  great  delight  in  the  legends  connected  with  the  early 
settlers  around  New  York.  The  one  related  here  is  associated  with 
a  locality  on  the  Hudson,  a  few  miles  above  New  York  City,  and 
near  the  village  of  Tarry  Town,  where  he  subsequently  made  his  home. 

/>— Notes: 

4.  Tappan  Zee.  An  expansion  in  the  Hudson  River,  about  ten 
miles  long  and  four  miles  wide. 

8.  Tarry  Tmcti.  Near  here  was  situated  the  little  stone  cottage 
where  the  Van  Tassels  were  said  to  have  lived.  Note  Irving's  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  name.  You  will  find  similar  accounts  of  the 
origins  of  other  proper  names. 

59.  Hessian  trooper.  Soldiers  hired  from  the  Duke  of  Hesse,  in 
Germany.     What  part  did  they  take  in  the  Revolutionary  War  ? 

124.  Sclioolhouse.  This  schoolhouse  still  stands  at  the  same  place. 
A  project  was  started  recently  to  buy  and  preserve  the  building. 

189.    In  the  New  England  Primer  occurs  the  couplet: 
"The  Lion  bold 
The  Lamb  doth  hold." 

The  rhymes  are  accompanied  with  a  coarse  wood  cut,  representing 
a  lion  with  his  paw  resting  lovingly  (?)  on  a  lamb. 

235.  Cotton  Mather.  Cotton  blather  was  a  New  England  clergy- 
man, son  of  Increase  Mather.  He  was  a  diligent  student  and  a  prolific 
writer.  Like  most  persons  of  his  time  he  believed  in  the  existence  of 
witches,  and  thought  he  was  doing  God's  service  in  hunting  them  down. 

265.     Linked  siceetnexs,  etc.     From  Milton's  L' Allegro. 

823.  Suardam.  A  town  about  five  miles  from  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. 

337.  His  stronrjJwld,  etc.  The  residence  afterward  purchased  by 
Irving,  and  given  the  name  of  Sunnyside. 

369.  The  pedagofj lie's  mouth  watered,  etc.  An  illustration  of  Irving's 
vivid  imagination  and  charming  descriptions.  Find  other  instances  of 
this  character  in  the  selection.     Derivation  and  meaning  of  pedagogue? 

400.  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  The  far  West  at  the  time  (1819)  "The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  "  was  published. 

435.  Knight-errant.  A  wandering  knight.  Irving  evidently  has 
in  mind  one  of  the  characters  of  Don  Quixote. 

488.     Rantipole.     Ranty-poll  —  noisy  head. 

512.  Achilles.  A  famous  Greek  warrior  in  the  Trojan  war.  He 
sulked  in  his  tent  because  Agamemnon  had  taken  from  him  Brisels,  a 
beautiful  captive  to  whom  he  was  attached.  (See  Homer's  "Iliad," 
Book  I.) 

695.  The  negro  servant  was  very  common  in  the  families  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States  at  this  time  and  later. 

678.  Montciro  (mon-ta-ro).  A  Spanish  horseman's  cap  having  a 
round  crown  with  flaps  which"^  could  be  drawn  over  the  sides  of  the 
face. 

753.     Olykoek  (o-li-cook).     From  a  Dutch   word   meaning  oilcake. 
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831.  Mynhar  (min-har).  Literally  my  lord.  It  is  the  ordinary 
title  of  address  among  Dutchmen,  and  corresponds  to  Si)-  or  Mr.  in 
English  use. 

864.  Major  Andre  was  a  British  officer,  and  was  captured  liy  three 
Americans  on  his  return  from  West  Point,  where  he  had  been  to  nego- 
tiate with  Benedict  Arnolil  in  reference  to  the  surrender  of  that  fort. 

1113.  "  If  I  can  but  reach  that  bridf/r,"  etc.  It  was  a  superstitious 
belief  that  witciies  could  not  cross  a  stream  of  water.  Read  Burns' 
tale  of  'Tarn  OShanter." 

1190.  2\n  pound  court.  A  court  where  cases  were  tried,  in  which 
the  amount  involved  did  not  exceed  ten  pounds. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

3.  Manhattoes.  The  name  given  to  New  York  in  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker's  (Irving's)  "History  of  New  York,"  and  in  which 
"Man-hat-on,"  a  term  applied  to  the  Dutch  by  the  Indians,  is  given 
as  the  oriffin  of  the  name. 


HORATIUS. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

The  Tarquinian  dynasty  was  banished  from  Rome  because  of  its 
hateful  tyranny,  and  a  republic,  governed  by  two  magistrates  called 
consids,  was  set  up  509  B.  C,  or  in  the  year  244  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  Tarquin,  who  had  been  driven  from  Rome,  tirst  attempted 
to  recover  his  throne  by  intrigue,  but  failed.  He  <hen  secured  the 
alliance  of  Porseua.  who  ruled  over  Etruria.  and  the  two  waged  open 
war  on  the  city.  The  ballad  that  follows  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  war,  and  to  narrate 
the  exploit  of  Horatius  when  the  city  was  defending  itself.  One  line 
in  the  poem  was  altered  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  grammar  grades. 

b  —  Notes  : 

1.  Por'sena.  The  ruler  of  Etruria.  Clu'sium.  Town  in  Etruria, 
a  country  northwest  of  the  Tiber,  and  west  of  Central  Italy. 

2.  Nine  Gods.  The  Romans  believed  there  were  nine  great  Etrus- 
can gods. 

6.    '\^'hat  is  a  trysting  day  f 

14.  Etrus'can.     An  inhabitant  of  Etruria. 

26.  Vvlatcr'riv.     The  modern  Volterra.  a  town  of  Etruria. 

80.  Populo'nia.     A  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria. 

34.  Pisie.     A  city  of  Etruria,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arno 

River.  The  modern  Pisa. 

36.  Mansil'ia.     The  moilern  Marseilles. 

38.  Clan'vi.     The  modern  Chicana,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber. 

40.  Corto'na.     A  town  in  Tusiany,  the  modern  name  of  Etruria. 

43.  Au'gir.     A  tril)utary  of  the  Arno. 

45.  Ciminian  hill.  Ciininus  is  a  lake  of  Etruria,  near  Sutrium. 
with  a  mountain-forest  near  it. 

46.  Clitum'nus.     The  modern  Clituno. 
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49.  Volsinian  mere.  Volsinii  was  the  name  of  a  lake  and  of  a  town 
of  Etruria.  The  lake  was  celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  its  eels. 
The  modern  name  for  both  the  town  and  the  lake  is  Bolsena. 

58.    Arre'tium.    The  modern  Arezzo,  a  large  town  of  Etruria. 

60.     Umbro.     A  river  in  Etruria. 

62.  Vats  of  Luna.  These  were  the  wine-presses  of  Luna,  a  city  of 
Etruria. 

66.  Chosen  inopliets.  The  Etruscan  religion  was  one  of  sorcery, 
and  the  proi)hets  sought  to  know  the  will  of  the  gods  by  a  study  of 
signs  and  mystic  writings. 

72.    The  Etruscans  wrote  from  right  to  left. 

80.    Nurscia.     A  sabine  city.     The  modern  Norcia. 

83.     Tale.    Meaning  count  or  number.     Compare  "tally." 

86.    /Su'trium.     A  town  of  Etruria,  now  yutri. 

122.  The  I'avpe'ian  rock  was  a  steep  cliff  overhanging  the  Tiber. 
Criminals  were  often  cast  from  this  rock. 

126.     Compare  the  words  Fatherx  and  Senators. 

133.  Crustume'rium,     A  town  of  Etruria. 

134.  0/tin.     The  port  of  Rome,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

136.  Janiculum.  One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  which,  according  to  tradition,  Janus  built  a 
fortress. 

184.  Port  and  vest.  Carriage  and  dress.  Compare  with  words 
posture  and  vesture. 

185.  Lu'cumo.     The  name  given  Etruscan  chiefs. 

242  and  246.  The  Ramnes  and  the  Titians  were  two  tribes  of  the 
Patrician  class. 

267-268.  The  Tribunes  represented  the  Plebs,  or  common  class; 
the  Fathers,  the  Patricians,,  or  noble  class. 

304.  IL'va.  The  island  of  Elba.  What  noted  General  was  banished 
to  this  island  ? 

322.     The  Etruscans  were  pirates  as  well  as  merchants. 

526  and  530.  Notice  how  differently  Horatius"  feat  affects  Sextus 
and  Porsena. 

572.  Logs  of  Algidus.  The  Romans  obtained  firewood  from  the 
hill  of  Algidus. 


A  DISSERTATION  UPON  ROAST  PIG. 

a  —  Intkoduction  : 

The  following  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  cooking  is  a  very  ohl 
story,  and  appears  as  early  as  the  third  century,  in  the  writings  of 
Porpiiyry  f)f  Tyrc'.  Lamb  claims  to  liave  received  tiie  account  from 
his  friend,  Tliomas  Manning,  who  Imd  sjuiit  much  of  his  life  in 
exploring  China  and  Thibet. 

b  —  NoTKS : 

2.    Friend  M.     Thoma.s  Manning. 

6.  ('onfueius.  (r),")!  ?-47H  ?  ]{.  ('.)  A  Cliinese  .sage,  tbe  autli()r  of 
a  compreliensive  system  of  morals,  the  founder  of  a  religion,  and  lield 
in  reverence  by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  China. 
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133.  John  Locke  (1632-1704).     An  English  philosopher. 

14H.  Afntuliis  edihilis.     "The  world  of  odiblcs. " 

141).  Priurcps  (ibsiiiiioruiu.     "  Foremost  ol'  viaiKls.'" 

1.j4.  Anior  iiiimuiKfitui'.     "  Jjovi- ol'  uiic,lciinni'.s.s." 

ISS.  Ere  sin  could  blighl,  etc.     From  Coleridge's  •' Epitaph  on  an 
Inl'iinl   ' 

270.  Per  flag ellationem  extremam.     "Hy  a  tremendous  thra.shing." 


THE  RAVEN. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

The  following  account  of  the  composition  of  this  poem  appeared 
in  Scribner's  Magazine,  October,  1875  : 

"Poe  then  occupied  a  cottage  at  Fordham,  a  kind  of  poet's  nook, 
just  out  of  hearing  of  the  uoisj'  hum  of  the  city.  He  had  walked  all 
the  way  from  New  York  that  afternoon,  and,  having  taken  a  cup  of  tea, 
went  out  in  the  evening  and  wandered  about  an  hour  or  more.  His 
beloved  Virginia  was  sick  almost  to  death-,  he  was  without  money  to 
secure  the  necessary  medicines.  He  was  out  until  about  ten  o'clock. 
When  he  went  in  he  sat  down  at  his  writing  table  and  dashed  off  'The 
Raven.'  He  submitted  it  U)  Mrs.  Clemm  (his  wife's  mother)  for  her 
consideration  the  same  night,  and  it  was  printed  substantially  as  \t  was 
written." 

The  Evening  MiiTor  said  of  it :  "  'The  Raven  '  is  the  most  efifective 
single  example  of  fugitive  poetry  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  is 
unsurpassed  in  English  poetry  lor  subtle  conception  and  masterly  inge- 
nuity of  conception." 

b  —  Notes: 

1.  Weak  and  weary.  What  is  alliteration  ?  Notice  other  instances 
in  the  poem,  and  study  their  effect  on  the  rhythm  as  you  read  it  aloud. 

4.  liaj)ping,  Tapi>ing.  Notice  the  repetitions  in  the  poem,  and  their 
effect. 

6.  Only  this  and  nothing  more.  Poe  saj's  that  he  adopted  the  re- 
frain in  order  to  obtain  "artistic  piquancy."  But  he  .says,  •J  resolved 
to  diversify,  and  so  heighten,  the  effect  by  adhering  in  genei-al  to  the 
monotone  of  sound,  while  1  continually  varied  that  of  thought ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  determined  to  produce  continuously  novel  effects  by  the  vari- 
ation of  the  aiiplication  of  the  refrain — the  refrain  itself  remaining,  for 
the  most  part,  unvaried." 

8.  Wrought  its  ghost,  etc.  What  figure  of  speech  ?  Meaning  of 
ghost  f 

10.    Lenore.     Probably  an  imaginary  character. 

41.  Pallas.  The  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  war  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Poe  says,  "I  made  the  bird  alight  on  the  bust  of  Pallas 
also  for  the  effect  of  contrast  between  the  marble  and  the  plumage. 
*  *  *  The  bust  of  Pallas  being  chosen,  first,  as  most  in  keeping  with 
the  scholarship  of  the  lover,  and,  secondly,  for  the  sonorousness  of  the 
word  Pallas  itself." 

47.  Night's  Plutonian  shore.  In  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
Pluto  was  the  ruler  of  the  nether  world,  the  realm  of  shadows  and 
darkness. 
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80.    Serajj/am.     Sec  iBaiah  vi,  1-3. 

82.  Nepenthe.  A  potion  reputed  among  the  ancients  to  banish 
pain  and  sorrow. 

89.    Balm  in  Oilead.     See  Jeremiah  viii,  22. 

93.  Aidenn.  A  fanciful  variation  of  Eden.  Some  distant  place  of 
pleasure. 

Poe  gives  a  full,  though  somewhat  incredible,  account  of  the  compo- 
sition of  "  The  liaven  "  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Philosophy  of  Com- 
position." 


THE  BELLS. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

The  suggestion  of  this  poem  came  to  Poe  as  he  sat  in  the  window  of 
a  friend's  house  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  some  neighboring  church- 
bells.  His  friend  suggested  that  he  write  a  poem  on  the  subject.  He 
declined,  saying,  "I  dislike  the  noise  of  the  bells  to-night,  I  can  not 
write,"  but,  after  some  urging,  he  wrote  two  stanzas,  and  afterward 
expanded  them  into  the  poem  as  we  have  it  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  musical  poems  in  all  literature,  and  is  remarkable  throughout 
for  the  close  relations  between  the  sounds  of  the  words  and  the  things 
signified. 
b  —  Notes: 

10.  Runic  rhyme.  Rhymes  of  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe, 
especially  the  Norsemen.  In  them  short,  mystic  sentences  were  often 
couched,  hence  a  runic  rhyme  is  one  more  or  less  mystical  or  obscure. 

88.  Ghouls.  Imaginary  evil  beings  supposed  to  prey  on  human 
bodies. 

92.    P(Ban.     Formerly  a  song  to  Apollo,  the  healer ;  now  any  loud 
and  joyous  song, 
c  —  Questions  : 

What  bells  are  the  subject  in  stanza  1  ?  How  do  the  words  used 
suit  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  ?     Notice  the  same  for  stanzas  2.  3,  and  4. 

Read  Southey's  "The  Cataract  at  Lodore,"  also  Longfellow's 
"Catawba  Wine,"  and  T.  B.  Read's  "Drifting." 


ANNABEL  LEE. 
a — Intuoduction  . 

"Annabel  Lee"  was  published  in  the  New  York  7'/j7>»«c  soon  after 
the  death  fil'  tlie  |)()et  in  lH4i».  It  is  a  fanciful  sketch,  but  tilled  with 
genuine  feelinif  and  patbos.  It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
e.\(|uisite  gems  of  poe.sy  in  all  of  Poe's  works. 

b  —  Notes  : 

12.    Her  and  me.     What  is  the  syntax  of  these  pronouns? 
16.     Wiiul  blein  out  of  a  cloud.     What  is  meant '( 
1  7.     Wiio  was  (h(!  hiyh-lioru  kinnman  ?     Wiiy  so  called  ? 
80-34.     These  lines  probably  rel)reseMt  the  higliest  llight  of  Poe's 
poetic  pa.ssion. 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  FRANKLIN  AND  THE  GOUT. 

a  —  iNTRODrcTiox  : 

Passy,  Auteuil.  Montmaitre,  aud  Sa%'oy  are  now  withiu  the  f<nti- 
ficationVall  of  Paris,  and  a  part  of  the  city.  In  the  time  of  Franiilius 
residence  there,  they  were  suburbs  of  the  city. 

A  — Note  : 

lOG.     Fnir friend  at  Auteuil.     Madame  Uelvitius. 


THE  PINE-TREE. 
a  —  Introduction  : 

This  poem  is  from  a  collection  entitled  "  Voices  of  Freedom."  It  is 
a  fair  representation  of  the  author's  feeling  toward  slaver}-,  and  illus- 
trates the  fervor  aud  enthusiasm  so  common  in  Whittier's  writings. 
Read  the  characterization  of  Whittier  in  Lowell's  "A  Fable  for 
Critics." 

6— Notes  : 

1.  "What  was  the  stately  emblem?  W'hen  was  it  used  by  Massachu- 
setts ?    Why  is  Massachusetts  called  the  Bay  State? 

4.    Do  you  know  of  an  instance  when  the  answer  was  given  ? 

\).     How  did  the  North  barter  manfor  cotton  ? 

10.  •  Moloch.  See  any  cyclopedia.  Why  is  this  reference  to  Moloch 
appropriate  ? 

1 2.     What  is  meant  by  manhood  kicking  the  beam? 

15.  What  part  did  Samuel  Adams  take  in  the  Revolutionary  War  ? 

16.  Maoimon.     The  god  of  riches. 
23.    Why  a  rusted  shield? 


THE  SHOEMAKERS. 

b  —  Notes  : 

7.  St.  Crispin.  Saint  Crispin  is  the  patron  saint  of  shoemakers. 
He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in 
Gaul.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in  287  A.  D.  St.  Crispin's  day  is  Octo- 
ber 2oth. 

17-32.  In  what  way  were  all  these  different  people  working  for 
the  shoemaker  .'  Did  you  ever  try  to  trace  out  the  number  of  people 
who  had  helped  in  the  preparation  of  some  common  article  of  food  or 
clothing  ? 

46.     What  is  it  to  empanel  a  jury?   What  is  the  jury  Time  empanels? 

4:ii.  llaiis  /S/c/i.v  {1494-1576)  was  a  shoemaker  and  poet.  (See  Long- 
fellow's poem,  "  Nureml)erg  ") 

51.  iM<'r<  .^/'ww/yf't'W  (1766-1823)  was  an  English  pastoral  poet  and 
shoemaker.  Williatn  (rifford  (1706-1826)  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker in  his  early  years,  but  afterward  was  sent  to  Exeter  College. 
His  reputation  is  founded  on  his  work  as  a  critic  and  reviewer. 

17 
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62.  Roger  Sherman  (1721-1793)  worked  at  the  trade  of  shoemaker 
until  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  became  a  noted  mathematician  and 
statesman,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

54.  Jacob  Behmen,  or  Bcehme  (1575-1624),  was  a  German  visionary 
of  the  seventeenth  century.     He  wrote   ' '  Aurora  ;  Three-fold  Life  of 

56.  George  Fox  (1624-1690)  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  <jf 
Friends,  or  Quakers. 

03.  llcbe  was  the  goddess  of  youth  and  the  cup-bearer  and  attt'nd- 
ant  of  the  Olympian  gods. 

72.  Crystal  Mountains.  This  name  was  given  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains by  the  first  explorers,  who  thought  the  crj'stals  found  there  were 
diamonds. 


THE  PUMPKIN. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

This  poem  shows  with  what  felicity  the  author  was  able  to  treat  a 
very  common  subject.  Notice  the  same  characteristic  in  "The  Corn 
Song." 

b  —  Notes  : 

5.  Nineveh's  prophet.  Jonah.  (See  the  book  of  Jonah,  chapters  iii 
and  iv.) 

9.  ■  Xenil.     A  river  in  Spain. 

10.  Tangled  vine.    What  vine  ? 

15.  Crook-necks.     The  squash  ;   why  so  called  ? 

16.  Meaning  in  saying  the  sun  melts  f 
36.    Antecedent  of  thine  ? 


nauhaught,  the  deacon. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

This  poem  gives  the  record  of  one  soul's  struggle  and  triumph  when 
beset  by  a  severe  temptation.  Nauhaught's  e-xjierieuce  is  a  typical  one 
in  human  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  victory  is  an  inspiration  to  others. 
Note  the  different  ways  in  which  the  temptation  appealed  to  Nauhaught.' 
and  the  decisiveness  of  his  victory. 

b  —  Notes  : 

2.    Narrotcing  Cape.     What  cape  is  meant  ? 

4.    Why  relentless  smiting? 

10.     Why  inhisiicring  leaves? 

14-15.    How  would  these  things  affect  Nauhaught's  mind  ? 

18.     What  was  the  burden  ? 

28.  Why  irondrovs? 

29.  Eager  for  what  ? 

38.  What  composed  the  wild  license  of  his  youth  ? 

39.  What  were  his  later  scruples? 
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43.  What  two  ideas  (if  heaven  here  ? 

44.  One.     To  wliom  is  the  reference  ? 
65.     How  did  the  waves  rebuke  him  ? 

68.     What  do  you  understand  hy  his  sonr.<i  loins  f 
69-Sl.     See  the  viijor  and  nobility  of  character  exhibited  in  this 
resolution,  and  in  the  act  that  followed  it. 
101.     What  was  the  cause  of  this  joy  ? 
107.     What  gave  Nauhaught  the  ability  to  sec  more  than  the  others  ? 

(■  —  Questions  : 

How  was  Ni\uhaught's  temptation  affected  by  the  following  :  The 
otter  and  partridge  ''.  his  sick  wife  and  little  child  ?  the  silkrn  net  ?  his 
being  alone  in  the  woods  'i  his  early  life  V  his  unanswered  prayer  for 
his  wife?  the  present  state  of  his' fathers  peojile  ".'  the  snake?  the 
crow  ?  the  waves  ?  What  acts  proved  the  genuineness  of  his  resolu- 
tion ?  Does  Nauhaiight's  experience  appeal  to  you  ?  Which  lines  do 
you  consider  the  strong  part  of  the  poem  ?  Is  the  incident  a  typical 
human  experience  ? 


FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

When  Washington's  second  term  as  President  of  the  United  States 
drew  near  its  close,  public;  sentiment  everywhere  indicated  a  deter- 
mination to  elect  him  for  a  third  term.  In  this  state  of  popular  feeling 
he  issued  his  "Farewell  Address  to  the  People,"  about  six  months 
before  he  was  to  leave  the  President's  chair. 

b  —  Notes  : 

23.  Washington  had  a  strong  desire  to  retire  to  private  life  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

31.  England,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  at  war  with  France.  France 
hatl  aided  this  country  (luring  the  Revolution,  hence  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  among  our  people  to  aid  France  in  her  struggle  against  the 
three  nations.  There  was  trouble  also  in  getting  England  to  yield  pos- 
session of  the  forts  on  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  vicinity. 

160.    Compare  with  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  present  time. 

187.  Compare  the  relations  existing  between  the  different  States 
of  America  with  those  existing  between  European  countries. 

1S8.  Compare  the  military  establishments  of  the  United  States 
with  those  of  other  governments.  Is  our  standing  army  too  large  ? 
Too  small  ? 

lyO.  Look  up  the  l)Oundary  of  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
What  territories  have  been  annexed  since  ? 

226.  This  was  the  treaty  of  1795.  Look  up  its  provisions.  H(iw 
did  it  benefit  the  Western  States  ? 

254.  How  many  amendments  have  been  added  to  the  Constitution? 
How  is  an  amendment  added  ? 

343.     Is  party  spirit  beneficial  to  a  country  ? 

373.  What  "are  the  three  departments  of  the  Government?  What 
is  the  work  of  each  ? 
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466.    Can  you  give  instances  in  which  this  has  occurred? 

555-561,  Do  you  believe  the  policy  here  outlined  should  be 
adhered  to  to-day  ? 

676.  What  do  you  consider  the  natural  course  of  things  in  the 
matter  of  commerce  ? 

615.  The  proclamation  declared  for  neutrality.  In  carrying  out 
this  policy  he  was  supported  bj"  Hamilton  and  opposed  by  Jefferson. 


THE  BELEAGUERED  CITY. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

Prague  is  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Moldau  River.  The  city  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century,  and  at 
several  times  has  suffered  severely  from  sieges  and  bombardments.  This 
fact  is  a  fitting  origin  for  the  tale  Longfellow  refers  to.  The  poem  is  an 
application  of  the  tale  to  the  shadows  and  phantoms  that  "beleaguer 
the  human  soul."    Note  the  parallel  drawn. 

b  —  Notes  : 

10.  Why  spectral  camp?  Derivation  of  word  spectral?  What  other 
words  have  the  same  root  ? 

12.    Between  yvhat? 

20.    INIcaning  of  ohrase,  alarv^ed  air? 

26.     Syntax  of  scroll?    Why  call  the  heart  a  mystic  scroll? 

29.    What  do  you  understand  by  Life's  rushing  stream  ? 

32.    What  night  ? 

36.    ^yni?LX  of  between? 

38.    What  is  the  army  of  the  grate? 

Note  the  different  meanings  of  the  following  words  as  used  in  the 
first  six  stanzas,  then  as  used  in  the  last  six  :  Stream,  spectral  camp, 
river,  clouds,  star,  and  valley. 


SANDALPHON. 

n  —  Intkoduction  : 

In  the  rabbinical  system  of  augelology,  Sandalphon  was  one  of 
the  three  angels  who  receive  the  prayers  of  the  Israelites  and  weave 
crowns  from  them.  Longfellow  has  made  this  belief  the  subject  of 
the  beautiful  poem  given  in  the  text. 

b  —  Notes  : 

1.  The  Talmud  is  the  body  of  Jewish  civil  and  canonical  law  not 
comprised  in  the  Pentateuch. 

2.  The  Rabbins  are  the  learned  Jewish  teachers  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  priesthood. 

44.  Welkin.     Poetical  for  the  vault  of  the  sky. 

45.  Nebulous.  Originally  the  word  nebula  wa.'^  applied  to  any  lumi- 
nous cloud-like  ol)ject  or  star-elustcr  in  the  heavens.  In  modern  science 
it  is  a  suppo.sed  gaseous  body  of  unorganized  stellar  substance. 
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THE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

In  the  summer  of  184:^  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Long- 
fellow and  ^Ir.  Charles  Sumner,  visited  the  United  States  arsenal  at 
Springfield,  Miuss.  His  brother  Samuel  says:  "While  Mr.  Sumner 
was  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  attendant  that  the  money 
expended  upon  these  weapons  of  war  would  have  been  much  better 
spent  upon  a  great  library.  Mrs.  L.  remarked  how  like  a  great  organ 
looked  the  ranged  and  shiny  gun-barrels  which  covered  the  walls  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  and  suggested  what  mournful  music  Death  would  bring 
from  them." 

6  — Notes: 

1.  Arsenal.  It  was  established  in  1777.  It  is  the  oldest  armory  in 
the  United  Slates,  and  has  furnished  arms  for  the  soldiers  in  every  war. 

2.  Why  did  the  arms  suggest  an  organ? 

3.  Why  Hile  n  t  pipes  ? 

6.  What  are  the  keys?    Why  svoift  keys  ?  , 

7.  Miserere.  The  tifty-first  Psalm  as  used  in  the  liturgies,  so 
called  from  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  the  opening  words.  Miserere  mei 
Dens;  hence,  any  penitential  hymn  or  chant. 

14.     Cimbric.     The  ancient  Cimbri  lived  in  central  Europe. 
19.     Teocallis.     The  teocalli  were  pyramidal  mounds  or  structures 
built  for  public  service,  by  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  Central  America 

29.  What  are  the  discordant  noises  that  are  heard'.'    Why  discordun'? 

30.  Why  accursed  instruments  ? 

31.  What  are  Nature's  voices? 

33-40.  What  is  meant  by  bestowing  wealth  on  camps  and  courts? 
Do  you  think  the  statements  of  these  stanzas  true?  What  are  some  of 
the  expenditures  of  wealth  that  help  to  redeem  the  mind  from  error  ? 

41.    ^Vhat  prophecy  in  this  stanza?    Syntax  of  the  word  down? 

46.    Syntax  of  the  word  shakes?    W^hat  is  ]Va)-'s  great  organ? 

c  —  Question  : 

Do  you  think  war  will  give  place  to  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  disputes?  • 


THE  BUILDERS. 

b  —  Notes  : 

1.    What  is  it  to  be  an  architect  of  Fate? 

8-4.     Give  examples  of  what  you  consider  massive  deeds  and  great. 
Of  what  you  consider  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

6.    What  do  you  think  this  line  means  ? 

10.     Syntax  of  the  word  Time? 

1 3.  To  what  does  these  refer  ? 

14.  AV^hat  would  cause  a  yawning  gap  ? 

20.    Is  this  the  highest  motive  for   honest  work  ?    Wliat   other 
motives  influence  people  ? 
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23.    What  is  the  house  ? 

27.    What  is  a  broken  stairway  in  character  ?    How  does  it  cause 
us  to  stumble  ? 

34.    What  are  the  turrets? 


THE  LADDER  OF  ST.   AUGUSTINE. 

b  —  Notes  : 

8.  Subjects  of  are  ? 

9.  Case  of  desire?  What  other  nouns  in  the  sentence  are  in  the 
same  case? 

10.  What  is  it  to  make  another's  virtues  less? 

14.    What  is  it  to  strive  for  triumph  more  than  truth? 

18.    What  does  this  phrase  modify? 

21.    To  what  does  these  refer? 

24.    What  is  the  right  of  eminent  domain  ? 

26.    Syntax  of  the  word  climh? 

25-28.     Give  in  your  words  the  thought  in  these  lines. 

28.     What  are  the  cloudy  summits  of  our  time? 

37-40.    Is  this  always  true?    Generally  true? 

41.    What  does  standing  modifj^? 

43.    Syntax  of  the  word  unseen? 

46.    What  is  meant  by  the  irrevocable  Past? 

c— Questions  : 

What  adjective  clauses  in  stanzas  one,  eight,  and  nine?  What 
substantive  clause  in  stanza  one?  What  adverbial  clause  in  stanza 
ten?  Compare  this  poem  with  "The  Builders"  and  "The  Psalm  of 
Life." 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 

Note:  Compare  this  poem  with  Tennyson's  "Break!  Break! 
Break! "  Of  what  are  they  both  pictures?  AVhich  one  do  you  consider 
the  better  ?  What  are  the  things  used  in  each  picture  ?  Why  are  they 
appropriate  and  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  poem?  What  difference 
is  there  in  the  way  the  two  poems  close?    Which  is  the  better? 


GETTYSBURG    SPEECH. 
a  —  Introduction  : 

The  occasion  of  the  delivery  of  this  speech  was  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  It  was  here  that  the  battle 
wliich  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  war  for  the  Union  was  fought. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  called  this  noble  address  "one  of  the  two 
best  specimens  of  eloquence  we  have  had  in  this  country." 
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THE  SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

a—  IXTKODUCTIOX  : 

This  sccoiul  inaugural  address  is  one  which  is  most  representative 
of  Lincoln's  character,  of  his  sinriple  yet  forceful  style,  of  his  devoted 
loyalty,  and  of  his  high  courage.  It  reveals  the  man  as  his  friends 
knew  him. 


ENOCH  ARDEN. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

Enoch  Ardeu  marks  a  reaction  from  Tennyson's  former  work,  which 
dealt  with  the  great  English,  legends,  as  in  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  and 
with  his  personal  sorrow,  as  "In  Memoriam."  It  deals  with  the  actual 
life  of  the  people  of  a  small  English  seaport  It  is  rich  in  metaphors  of 
the  sea,  and  lays  stress  upon  the  ideas  of  superstition  and  of  special 
providence,  — ideas  in  keeping  with  the  characters  of  the  poem. 

b  —  Notes  : 

7.  Danish  barrowx.  Burial  mounds  supposed  to  date  from  the 
Danish  incursions. 

*.).  What  picture  does  this  paragraph  give  you  of  the  village  and  its 
surroundings  ? 

36.    Is  there  any  suggestion  here  of  the  future  tragedj'  of  the  poem  ? 

37-38.  Notice  the  way  in  which  these  lines  indicate  the  ages  of 
the  boys. 

67-G8.    The  woods  grew  thinner  in  the  descent  to  the  hollow. 

91.     \Yhx  irrathful  sem? 

J>3.    Of  what  did  the  ocim-spoil  consist  ? 

!>4.     Osier.     Basket.     What  figure  of  speech  ? 

J>G.  A  stone-cross  is  common  in  the  market  places  of  English 
villages. 

98.  Lion-whelp.  The  heraldic  device  over  the  portal,  supposeil  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  hall. 

99.  Pedcock-yewtree .     The  yewtree  was  cut  to  resemble  a  peacock. 

100.  Why  Friday  fare  ? 

131.  The  sunlight  shining  through  the  clouds  seemed  to  form 
islands  of  light  on  the  water.     What  part  of  speech  is  isles  ? 

141.    Case  of  the  word  himself? 

212-213.    Notice  the  two  prophecies. 

293-291.    What  evidences  has  Enoch  given  of  this  character  ? 

829.     QartJi.     Garden  or  yard. 

870.  This  same  place  was  described  in  line  67.  Notice  the  incident 
connected  with  it  there,  and  how  the  repetiticm  serves  to  bind  together 
the  parts  of  the  tragedy.  There  are  a  number  of  similar  instances  in 
the  poem. 

493.  An  instance  of  a  very  old  and  common  form  of  divination. 

494.  .Judges  iv,  5. 

525-533.    Is  this  the  usual  route  to-day  ? 

527.     Why  call  the  equator  the  summer  of  the  world? 
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542.     Sea-circle.     The  constant  impression  at  sea. 

54:8.    Meaning  of  hard? 

567.    Stem.     A  tree-trunk  of  which  they  made  a  canoe. 

579.    Why  call  the  ocean  the  broad  belt  of  the  world? 

6  73-599.  Note  particularly  the  poetic  phrases  in  nearly  every  line 
of  this  paragraph. 

661.    Her  ghostly  wall.     Chalk  cliffs. 

692.    A  house  of  plaster  crossed  with  timbers. 

732.    Latest.     Last. 

737.    Shingle.     Gravel  from  the  sea.shore. 

860.  What  was  Enoch's  motive  for  telling  Miriam  the  story  of  his 
life  ? 

P 10-91 1.    Would  it  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  these  lines  ? 

c  —  Questions  : 

\Tho  are  the  three  principal  characters  in  the  poem  ?  Which  one  of 
the  three  endured  the  greatest  suffering  ?  Compare  the  characters  of 
Enoch  and  Philip.  What  are  the  strong  traits  in  Enoch's  character  ? 
Which  actions  show  his  religious  nature?  Which  ones  show  him  a 
hero  ?    Which  act  related  in  the  poem  do  you  consider  most  heroic  ? 


"THE  CHILD'S  STORY"  AND  "THE  POOR  RELATION'S 
STORY." 
a  —  Introduction  : 

Dickens  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  well-known  Christmas 
stories.  The  most  popular  of  these  is  undoubtedly  "The  Chri.stmas 
Carol."  The  two  selections  given  here  compare  very  favorably  with 
"The  Christmas  Carol."  but  are  shorter.  "The  Child's  Story"  is  a 
beautiful  allegory  of  human  life,  and  its  various  terms  should  be  inter- 
preted from  this  standpoint  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  story. 
"The  Poor  Relation's  Story"  is  supposed  to  have  been  told  l)y  one  of 
the  various  family  relations  who  are  gathered  at  the  home  of  "John, 
our  esteemed  host,"  to  enjoy  together  the  Christmas  festivities. 

b  —  The  Child's  Story  : 

3-4.  Is  it  a  common  experience  that  time  seems  to  pass  more  rapidly 
as  we  grow  older  ? 

5.     Why  called  a  rather  dark  path  ? 

32.  Valentine  and  Orson.  Valentine  and  Orson  are  the  heroes  and 
give  the  name  to  an  old  romance  which  is  of  uncertain  age  and  author- 
ship, though  it  probably  belongs  to  the  tifteenth  century.  Valentine 
was  a  dapper  young  gallant,  while  Onson  was  of  a  rough  and  bearish 
nature. 

51.  Twelfth  cakes.  A  cake  prepared  for  a  Twelfth-night  festival, 
and  containing  something,  as  a  bean  or  a  coin.  The  jierson  receiving 
the  bean  or  the  coin  becomes  the  king  or  queen  of  the  evening. 

90-93.  Why  say  that  the  whole  journey  was  through  a  wood? 
What  docs  it  signify  to  say  that  the  wood  began  to  be  thick  and  dark? 

101-129.  What  does  the  one  avenue  signify?  The  several  acenueaf 
the  dark  avenue  f 
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b  —  The  Poor  Relation's  Story: 

43.  Chtpluun  Road.  This  is  a  road  connecting  Kensington  Park 
■with  C'lapham  Common,  which  is  about  four  miles  southwest  from 
London  Briilge. 

51.  t'ojf'te  House.  These  are  public  refreshment  rooms,  and  have 
alwa^'s  been  verj'  common  in  London.  Before  the  general  introduction 
of  newspapers,  they  were  important  centers  or  sources  of  information, 
where  people  assembled  to  learn  the  news  or  to  discuss  politics. 

91.  Monument.  The  two  most  famous  monuments  of  London  are 
the  London  Monument  of  Fish  Street  Hill,  which  commemorates  the 
great  fire  of  1666.  and  the  Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

95.  Lombard  Street.  The  famous  bankers'  or  monej' -brokers'  street 
of  London.  In  England,  up  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Italians 
from  Lombard}'  transacted  most  of  the  money-lending  business  —  hence 
the  name. 

218.    Jezebel.     The  wicked  wife  of  Ahab.    (See  I.  Kings,  chap,  xxi.) 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

a  —  IXTRODUCTIOX  : 

This  poem  was  read  August  1,  1889,  at  the  dedication  of  the  national 
monument  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth.     It  gives  acomprehep- 
sive  view  of  the  Pilgrims'  work,  and  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  home 
and  to  society. 
b — Notes: 

1-4.  Note  the  significance  of  the  definitions  here  given  of  law. 
faith,  freedom,  and  revolution. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  tyrant-flower  casting  the  freedom  need? 
Does  tyrannical  rule  tend  to  foster  a  spirit  of  freedom  '.'  Are  there  any 
instances  of  this  in  American  historj'  ? 

8.  The  Puritans  or  Separatists  tied  to  Holland  in  1607,  where  they 
remained  about  thirteen  years,  principally  at  Leyden. 

9.  When  were  they  first  called  Pi/jrnms.?  Why  Pilgrims  for  Man - 
hood? 

14.  Persecution  drove  them  from  England,  but  not  from  Holland. 

15.  Double  exile.     From  England  and  Holland. 
2  7.    Why  long  years  ? 

31.    To  whom  were  the  nobles  indulgent  '? 

38.  Why  called  all-supporting  workers  ?  What  is  the  error  in  plac- 
ing a  low  prize  on  the  worker?  Can  a  society  endure  that  takes  this 
view  of  labor  ? 

40.  The  pensions  were  the  forced  payments  made  to  the  church. 
The  taxes  and  pensions  were  so  oppressive  that  the  farmers  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  their  lands.  The  freeholds  were  being  bought  up  by  a  few 
large  land-owners,  principally  members  of  the  nobility. 

43.  Willunn  the  Conqueror  landed  in  England  in  1066.  For  the 
relations  of  Normans  and  Saxons,  see  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  and  Bulwer 
Lytton's  "Harold." 

48.  Law-tithes.  A  tenth  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  lands 
and  from  the  pei-sonal  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  exacted  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  and  the  church. 
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49.     What  are  meant  by  the  bitter  waters  ? 

51.  What  does  this  line  indicate  as  to  the  condition  of  England  at 
this  time  ? 

55.  Grimsby.  An  old  seaport  town  on  the  east  coast  of  England. 
The  place  where  the  Puritans  embarked  for  Holland. 

59.  This  line  states  the  principal  reason  why  the  Puritans  did  not 
wish  to  remain  in  Holland.     What  were  some  other  reasons? 

67.  Leyden.  The  city  in  North  Holland  to  which  many  English 
Puritans  fled. 

<>9.    The  name  Pilgrims  was  not  applied  until  after  leaving  Holland. 

77.     The  Pilgrims  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  December. 

100.  Wapentake.  A  division  of  certain  English  counties,  corres- 
ponding to  a  hundred.  Frequent  meetings  of  the  '  ■  hundred  "  were  held 
to  consider  their  interests. 

101.  Meaning  of  s^n/cA;.? 

104.  What  is  meant  by  doom  of  privilege  ? 

105.  What  idols  are  meant? 

106.  What  ai'e  vulture  flags? 

117-1 20.  Notice  the  emphasis  the  author  places  upon  the  township 
as  an  essential  factor  in  a  free  government.  Why  does  the  town-meeting 
tend  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people? 

123.    Ship  of  state,  etc.    (See  Longfellow's  "Building  of  the  Ship.") 

130.    What  besides  intellect  is  necessary? 

134.  To  build  a  gloomy  creed.  The  leading  purpose  of  the  Pilgrims, 
rather  than  to  establish  a  place  of  religious  liberty.  What  treatment 
did  the  Plj^mouth  colony  accord  to  the  dissenter? 

144.  John  Robinson  was  pastor  of  the  Separatist  congregation  in 
Scrooby.  He  went  to  Leyden  with  his  congregation  and  remained  until 
his  death. 

162.  Captain  Miles  Standish  was  the  military  Governor  of  Plj'- 
mouth,  and  a  number  of  the  Indians  were  put  to  death  under  his  orders. 

169.  Massosoit  was  always  friendly  to  the  Pilgrims. 

170.  Samoset's  greeting  to  the  Pilgrims  was,  "Welcome,  English- 
men." 

171.  John  Eliot  began  his  labors  with  the  Indians  in  1646. 

172.  The  compact  by  which  the  Pilgrims  promised  to  be  ruled  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  before  landing. 

187.  Cast  the  .<itone.     Does  this  suggest  any  incident  in  Chrisfs  life? 

195.  What  words  are  in  apposition  with  sins? 

198.  What  is  meant  by  stern  enthusiasm  weighing  poor  nature 
down  ? 

208.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  rtile  of  law  and  the  rule 
of  will  ? 

209.  What  was  the  test  ? 

219.     Sacred  flame.    What  ancient  national  custom  is  suggested? 

225.  What  are  lucre-lords  and  hierarchn  of  Trade?  Do  you  think 
that  lurre-lords  are  likel}'^  to  become  oppressive? 

228.     What  principle  of  healthy  social  life  is  here  stated? 

281.  Tlie  reference  is  to  Plato's  "Reiiublic"  and  to  Sir  Thomas 
Morc's  "Utopia."  These  books  describe  imaginary  countries  which,  in 
the  authors"  opinion,  possess  perfect  social  and  political  .sj-stems. 

237.     What  is  it  to  patch  our  moral  leaks  with  statute  lair? 
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References:  Mrs.  Ht-mau's  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers," 
Holmes' "The  Pilgrim's  Vision."  Longfellow's  "Miles  Standish,"  and 
Jane  Austin's  "  Standish  of  Standish.  " 


THE  BUNKER  HU.L  MONUMENT. 

a  —  Introduction  : 

The  Legislature  of  Jklassachusetts  and  the  United  States  Congress 
had  passed  resolutions  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument 
to  General  Warren  and  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill. 
A  half  century  had  passed,  however,  and  despite  these  various  begin- 
nings, no  suitable  monument  had  been  erected  by  the  people.  At 
the  very  earnest  suggestion  of  William  Tutlor.  a  prominent  editor  and 
diplomat,  the  matter  was  again  taken  up,  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment Association  was  formed.  The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner- 
stone took  place  on  June  17,  1825.  The  following  description  of  the 
occasion  is  taken  from  Frothiugham's  "HLstory  of  the  Siege  of  Boston"  : 

"This  celebration  was  unequaled  in  magnificence  by  anything  of  the 
kind  that  had  been  seen  in  New  England.  The  morning  proved  pro- 
pitious. The  air  was  cool,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  timely  showers  the 
previous  day  had  brightened  the  vesture  of  nature  into  its  loveliest  hue. 
Delighted  thousands Itiocked  into  Boston  to  bear  a  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, or  to  witness  the  spectacle.  At  about  ten  o'clock  a  procession 
moved  from  the  state  house  towards  Bunker  Hill.  The  military,  in 
their  tine  uniforms,  formed  the  van.  About  two  hundred  veterans  of 
the  Revolution,  of  whom  fortj'  were  survivors  of  the  battle,  rode  in 
barouches  next  to  the  escort.  These  venerable  men,  the  relics  of  a  past 
generation,  with  emaciated  frames,  tottering  limbs,  and  .  trembling 
voices,  constituted  a  touching  spectacle.  Some  wore,  as  honorable  decora- 
tions, their  old  tighting  equipments,  and  some  bore  the  scars  of  still  more 
honorable  wounds.  Glistening  ej'es  constituted  their  answer  to  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  grateful  multitudes  who  lined  their  pathway 
and  cheered  their  progress.  To  this  patriot  band  succeeded  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association.  Then  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  their 
splendid  regalia,  thousands  in  numijer.  Then  Lafayette,  continually 
welcomed  by  tokens  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  the  invited  guests. 
Then  a  long  array  of  societies,  with  their  various  badges  and  banners. 
It  was  a  splendid  procession,  and  of  such  length  that  the  front  nearly 
reached  Charlestown  Bridge  ere  the  rear  had  left  Boston  Common. 
It  proceeded  to  Breed's  Hill,  where  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Free 
Masons,  the  president  of  the  Monument  Association,  and  General 
Lafayette  performed  the  ceremony  of  la3'ing  the  corner-stone,  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people." 

The  procession  then  moved  to  a  spacious  amphitheater  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  hill,  where  the  following  address  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  presence  of  as  great  a  multitude  as  was  perhaps 
ever  assembled  within  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  • 

b  —  Notes  : 

60.  The  Maryland  Colony  was  founded  in  1634  on  the  St.  Mary's 
River.     It  was  a  Catholic  colony  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
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and  was  the  first  settlement  to  prohibit  persecution  on  account  of 
religious  differences.  See  Bancroft's  "History  of  the  United  States," 
Vol.  I,  chap.  X. 

74.  Mr.  Webster  was  president  of  the  Monument  Association  at 
this  time. 

1 54.    Compare  with  the  next  period  of  fifty  years. 

157.    How  many  States  at  the  present  time  ? 

162-165.  Even  Webster  did  not  conceive  what  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

167.  "  The  first  railroad  on  the  continent  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  construction  of  this  vaonuTaGni." — Everett. 

1  Vi.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon  occurred 
about  the  middle  of  this  period. 

183.  This  has  special  reference  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  then  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Webster  and  his  hearers. 

184-188.  Compare  the  education,  transportation,  machinery,  house- 
hold appliances,  etc.,  at  that  time,  with  the  same  things  at  the  present 
time. 

223.  Yonder  proud  sJiips.  The  ships  about  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard,  which  is  at  the  base  of  Breed's  Hill. 

246.     See  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  Book  V,  lines  310-311. 

259.  The  name  of  Joseph  Warren  was  very  dear  to  Americans  of 
Wel)ster's  day. 

370-371.  Virgil's  "^neid,"  VI,  line  726.  "  And  a  mind  diffused 
throughout  the  members  gives  energy  to  the  whole  mass,  and  mingles 
with  the  vast  body." 

427.  Youthful  breast.  Lafayette  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he 
joined  the  American  patriots.  He  came  to  the  United  States  on  a  visit 
in  1824,  and  so  timed  his  visit  through  the  other  States  as  to  return 
to  Massachusetts  in  season  for  this  occasion. 

470.  Heru-H  ill  (Adum  redeas.  "Late  may  you  return  to  heaven." 
"Horace."  Book  1,  Ode  H,  line  45. 

560.    The  French  Revolution. 

570-575.  Strong  testimonj^  as  to  the  importance  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. 

604.  Notice  the  change  of  meaning  in  the  popular  use  of  vulgar, 
in  recent  years. 

640.    Homer's  ' '  Iliad, "  Book  XVII. 

66{).  The  Greeks  began  the  revolution  against  the  tyrannical  Turk- 
ish rule  in  1821.  The  struggle  was  a  bitter  one,  and  the  issue  seemed 
doubtful  until  at  last  foreign  powers  interfered,  and.  in  1829,  the  Turks 
were  comix-llcd  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  State. 

76J).  Solon,  one  of  the  seven  wi.se  men  of  Greece  who  remodeled 
the  constitution  of  Athens.  594  B.  C.  Alfred  the  Great  is  the  first 
recorded  hero  of  authentic  English  history. 

"From  such  an  oiator  as  Mr.  Webster,  on  such  a  platform,  on  such 
a  theme,  in  tlu;  flower  of  his  age,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  faculties, 
discoursing  upon  an  occasion  of  transcendent  interest,  and  kindling 
with  the  enthu.siasm  of  the  day  and  tlie  spot,  it  might  well  be  regarded 
as  an  intellectual  treat  of  the  highest  order." —  Everett. 


LiaHTS    TO    I^ITJERATLRE 

BY    GRADES 

{These  Readers  are  also  issued  as  a  Jive-hook  series.) 

The  HoUon  Primer,  This  is  the  first  book  of  the  series.  It  is  a 
primer  throughout.  It  is  a  definite  preparation  for  Hooii  One.  The  lessons 
are  short,  dramatic,  and  interesting.  They  deal  with  the  real  things  of 
child-life.  Action  lessons  are  frequent.  Fully  illustrated  in  half-tone,  with 
fourteen  pages  in  color.     Cloth,  IK'  pages;  for  introduction,  i.'5  cents. 

Booh  One.  Stories  of  growing  things,  of  games,  and  of  events  which 
lead  the  pupil  to  self-expression.  Fully  illustrated  in  half-tone,  with 
twenty-four  pages  in  color.     (Jloth,  US  par/es;  for  introduction,  Jo  cents. 

Book  Tiro,  Stories  of  children's  pets,  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  the 
little  interests  of  a  child's  world.  Fully  illustrated  in  half-tone.  Cloth, 
166  paf/es ;  for  introduction,  36  cents. 

Book  Three,  Stories  of  kindly  fairies,  of  Greek  and  Indian  myths,  of 
the  deeds  of  heroes,  and  numerous  selections  from  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Stevenson,  and  many  others.  Twenty-two  full- 
page  illustrations  in  half-tone.     Cloth,  -J  18  pages;  for  introduction,  4v  cents. 

Book  Four.  Selections  from  children's  classics  which  appeal  to  their 
sympathies  and  draw  out  their  powers  of  observation.  There  are  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Hans  Andersen,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Bryant.  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  Thomas  Hughes,  Lewis  Carroll,  Lowell,  and  many  others. 
Fully  illustrated  in  half-tone.     Cloth,  JIG  pages;  for  introduction,  Jfi  cents. 

Book  Fire.  Stories  of  adventure,  tales  of  heroic  deeds  and  chivalrous 
action,  as  found  in  selections  from  Hawthorne,  Kingsley,  Defoe,  Holmes. 
Whittier.  Howells,  Riley,  Burroughs,  Dickens,  and  many  others,  with  a 
portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  each  author.  Cloth,  JUS  pages;  for 
introduction,  40  cents. 

Book  Six,  Stories  of  national  heroes  and  historical  events,  descriptions  of 
nature  and  inventions,  from  the  writings  of  p'rankliu.  Grant,  Holmes,  Irving, 
Thoreau,  Wordsworth,  Washington,  Warner,  Stevenson,  Lowell,  Greeley, 
Burns,  Ruskiu,  Scott,  x\udubon,  and  Dickens,  with  a  portrait  and  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  each  author.     Cloth,  240  pages;  for  introduction,  45  cents. 

Book  Seren,  Complete  American  and  British  masterpieces,  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  from 
Lincoln.  Webster,  Washington,  Franklin,  Poe,  Irving,  Lamb,  Macaulay, 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  and  O'Reilly.  There  is  a  two-thinls  page 
portrait  and  extended  biographical  sketch  of  each  author.  Each  selection 
is  fully  annotated.     Cloth,  J66  jniges;  for  introduction,  50  cents. 

Book  Ei(/ht.  Complete  masterpieces  from  thirteen  of  the  greatest 
American  and  British  authors.  Those  represented  are  Burroughs,  GoUI- 
smith.  Hawthorne,  Gray,  Burns.  Lowell,  Holmes,  Shelley,  Wordsworth, 
Browning.  Emerson,  Doctor  Brown,  and  Shakspere.  There  is  a  two-thirds 
page  portrait  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  author.  The  selections  are 
carefully  annotated.     Cloth,  27 J  pages;  for  introduction,  50  cents. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  e.v<imine  these  books. 

RAND,  McXALLY  &  COMPANY 
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